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PLAN $1,000,000 
SCHOOL OF OPERA 
FOR CALIFORNIA 


Announcement of Project to Es- 
tablish State Conservatory Made 
at Dinner Given by Bernard P. 
Miller, Originator of the Scheme 
—John C. Freund’s Plea for 
American Training of Americans 
Quoted by the Noted Com- 
poser, William J. McCoy, in 
Speech Endorsing Movement— 
Endowment Fund Headed by 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst with $10,000 
Gift—To Begin Publicity Cam- 
paign 
Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Nov. 1, 1916. 
PROJECT to establish a California 
grand opera school and conserva- 
tory on a million-dollar foundation was 
made public last night at a dinner given 
in the Bohemian Club to members of the 
press from various sections of the State. 
The dinner was given by Bernard P. 
Miller, originator of the movement, and 
present business representative of the 
promoters. On Thursday of next week 
a preliminary business meeting will be 
held in the Palace Hotel by those who 
have expressed interest and willingness 
to subscribe. Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, who 
has made many important donations to 
the University of California and other 
institutions, has subscribed $10,000. Oth- 


ers expected at next week’s meeting in- 


clude the leading wealthiest men and 
women of the State. 

No definite plans in regard to the 
school have been formulated. In a state- 
ment sent out to the interested persons 
Mr. Miller says: 

“We are sending our young men and 
women abroad every year, at enormous 
expense, to imbibe art notions which 
often put them out of tune with the 
American spirit. Sometimes they fall 
into the hands of incompetent teachers; 
they are regarded as legitimate prey by 
pseudo-theatrical agents, who rob them 
and * Ng them to disaster—financial and 
moral. 





Folly of Study Abroad 


“This sending of our youth into for- 


eign countries for study is suicidal folly. 

e ought to keep them at home, to em- 
ploy their voices and musical talents in 
the productions of American opera. If 
we did this, we could have opera for nine 
months out of the twelve, instead of hav- 
ing to content ourselves, as is now the 
case, with the infrequent and often un- 
satisfactory work of traveling com- 
panies, 

“This ideal is not only gratifying to 
our self-esteem as Americans, it is emi- 
nently practical. The money which is 
now wasted on travel, on overpaid les- 
sons, on the costly life of foreign cities, 
and the insatiable avarice of go-betweens, 
should be employed in the establishment 
and endowment of a San Francisco 
School of Opera. 

“A million dollars would suffice for the 
carrying of this project into effect, and 
the idea is now submitted to the con- 
sideration of the people of California. 
The plan contemplates an institution 
which shall take the musical novice, train 
him or her in voice, in general musical 
culture, in languages, in acting and danc- 
ing. It also contemplates the giving of 
operg in an opera house which shall be 
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Managing Director of the Boston-National Opera Company, Which Is Pla ink 


Its Annual New York Engagement This Week at the Lexington Theater‘ SD 
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FINALLY GIVE OPERA AT THE LEXINGTON 





Rabinoff Dedicates Hammerstein 
House to Its Original Purpose 
with a Notable Production 


SCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S Lexington 

Avenue Opera House, conceived for 
operatic purposes, which the Metropoli- 
tan summarily frustrated, was finally ac- 
corded its operatic baptism last Mon- 
day evening—nearly three years after 
the completion of the place. The opera 
was not of Hammerstein’s giving, how- 
ever. Max Rabinoff brought his Boston- 
National company to New York for its 
second visit, and as the Manhattan, 
which sheltered it for its fortnight’s so- 
journ last season, was not available this 
time, he secured the newer house which 
is in most respects as well adapted to the 
same ends. The company’s residence is 
limited to a week in the present instance, 
and Pavlowa, having betaken herself to 
the Hippodrome, contributes no supple- 
mentary diversion, as was the case a 
year ago. 

The large house—by contrast with 
which the spaces of the Manhattan ap- 
pear more than ever intimate—was 
crowded Monday night with an audience 
that effused ecstatic enthusiasm on the 


slenderest provocation and that applaud- 
ed quite as cheerfully in the wrong 
places as in the right ones. The opera 
selected for the opening ceremonies of 
the brief season was Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier,” which is one of the company’s 
new ventures, and which, while it has a 
slight New York history, was probably 
a novelty to a considerable part of Mon- 
day’s gathering. 

As far as concerns Hammerstein’s 
establishment, it should be recorded that 
it is admirably conditioned to opera of 
the more sonorous type. The acoustical 
qualities of the place are excellent, and 
the stage is commodious. Works of a 
lighter caliber and subtler nature, that 
depend on the close touch between sing- 
ers and spectators—works of the kind of 
which the Hammerstein répertoire large- 
ly consisted would doubtless show to bet- 
ter advantage in the old surroundings. 


Mr. Rabinoff’s organization did much 
that was entirely admirable last season 
and the original standard appeared on 
Monday evening to have been carefully 
maintained. The ensemble was excellent, 
smooth in function and well adjusted. 
Individual elements merited genuine 
praise. That the opera proved itself a 
sorry musical entertainment can in no 
wise be laid to its executants. Its past 
record in this vicinity has not been such 
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GUARANTORS FACE 
DEFICIT FOR ELLIS 
OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 


Local Backers of Touring Com- 
pany’s Visit to Be Assessed 
Sums Said to Be About $12,000 
—Audiences at  Five-Dollar 
Scale Not Up to Expectations, 
While Gallo’s San Carlo Troupe 
Draws Full Houses at Popular 
Prices Immediately After Ellis 
Performances — Official State- 
ment of Amount of Deficit Not 
Yet Made Public 


HAT the Ellis Opera Company, which 

has been generally successful on its 
brief fall tour, has concluded a season in 
St. Louis which has resulted in a deficit 
to be met by the local guarantors of the 
company’s visit is indicated by recent ad- 
vices from that city. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch published on the front page of 
its Nov. 4 issue an account of the situa- 
tion, with the heading, “Guarantors for 
the Opera Must Meet $12,000 Loss. There 
are Thirty-two St. Louisans Who Will Be 
Assessed About $400 Each. High Pay 
for the Stars. Attendance at ‘Carmen’ 
and ‘Il Trovatore’ Not Nearly What 
Management Expected.” 

Another feature of the situation is that 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, coming to St. Louis a few days 
later, has been playing to large houses 
at a $2 scale, while the Ellis season was 
on the $5 basis. A factor in the San 
Carlo troupe’s appearance was the par- 


ticipation of the new local opera chorus. 
meat SSRen 0,8 auery from this paper 
th 
it, 


acts concerning the alleged de- 

St) Louis correspondent sent this 

ram to MuSsICAL AMERICA on Mon- 
Nov. 6: 


Colisenih Owns Portable Stage 


C 
The Ellig opera deficit is still unpub- 
ished, ally. It will be large, but it 

§) incidentals, and the portable 
ee will become the property of the 
Coliseum. The guarantors’ committee 
has given out no official report. The 
Gallo season is still on. It is a big suc- 
cess, with packed houses. The local 
chorus received an ovation at each per- 
formance, and the experiment has been 
most satisfactory.” 

The account in the Post-Dispatch fol- 
lows: 

“The thirty-two St. Louis guarantors 
of the Ellis Opera Company’s productions 
of ‘Carmen’ and ‘Il Trovatore’ at the 
Coliseum this week face a deficit of about 
$12,000. which they will be forced to 
meet. It is estimated that the average 
amount each guarantor will be out will 
be $400. 

“The Ellis company, which was com- 
posed of singers from the Metropolitan 
and Chicago grand opera companies, in- 
cluding Geraldine Farrar, Marie Rap- 
pold, Toulse Homer, Morgan Kingston 
and others, demanded, it is said, a guar- 
antee of $10,000 for each of the two per- 
formances. For the first time a special 
guarantee was given to cover local ex- 
penses, making a total guarantee of 
about $27,000, or $13,500 a performance. 

“The paid attendance Wednesday eve- 
ning, when ‘Carmen’ was presented, was 
about 3700, and Thursday night, when 
‘Il Trovatore’ was sung, about 2700, a 
Post-Dispatch reporter learned. The 
management had figured that an aver- 
age attendance of 5000 each night would 
be necessary to meet the expenses. 
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a part of the school, so that the student 
shall have actual and frequent opportn- 
nities of putting into practice what he 
learns. In a word, it is proposed to take 
the novice and mould him into the fin- 
ished artist. 


Feeder for Local Opera 


“The school will thus be the feeder of 
the local opera. It will supply the cho- 
rus, the ballet; at first, the students will 
sing minor parts, with the assistance of 
visiting artists in the leading rédles. 
Eventually, San Francisco will see the 
great figures of opera represented by its 
own sons and daughters. : 

‘With a school in continuous session 
it will be possible to give opera during 
nine months of the year—a season of 
grand opera, a season of light opera, with 
a lighter attraction by way of a Christ- 
mas entertainment. 

“It is hoped to make the proposed 
school of opera a State institution in the 
best sense of the word. It should be affil- 
iated and work in conjunction with the 
University of California; it should be 
the focal point of the best musical talent 
of the West; it should be to the Pacific 
Coast what the great music schools of 
Europe are to their respective coun- 
tries.” 

William J. McCoy, the composer, has 
been acting as musical adviser to Mr 
Miller. Speaking at the dinner last night, 
he quoted John C. Freund of MUSICAL 
AMERICA in regard to the importance of 
American training for Americans, and 
deplored the annual spending of millions 
abroad by the music students of this 
country. Speeches in favor of the new 
project were made by M. H. De Young, 
publisher of the Chronicle, Justin Mc- 
Grath, managing editor of the Examiner, 
and various others. 

Mr. McCoy found a lesson in statistics 
gathered by Mr. Freund and showed that 
since the United States is spending more 
money for music than any other nation 
expends, it should see if it couldn’t spend 
some of this on its own people in develop- 
ing its own cultural resources. 


Those present at the dinner were: 


E. H. Benjamin, M. H. de Young, Justin 
McGrath, R. M. Hotaling, J. R. Knowland, 
John Rothschild, R. C. B. Braun, Hugh M. 
Burke, C. K. Field, John B. Farrish, R. R. 
Hiestand, A. Joullin, E. H. Cohn, Edward 
Duffy, Hepburn Ruhl, T. T. C. Gregory, B. P. 
Miller, Alfred Metzger, Uda Waldrop, Charles 
Rollo Peters, Edward F. O’Day, Willis Polk, 
Thomas Nunan, William J. McCoy, Stuart 
Rawlings, Redfern Mason, F. L. Mulgrew, 
Harvey Rogers, J. H. Furay, Walter An- 


thony. 
THOMAS NUNAN. 


NEW ST. LOUIS OPERA 
CHORUS MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Local Singers Augment Forces of San 
Carlo Company—Ellis Stars Give 
Two Fine Performances 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—Two excellent 
opera organizations were heard this 
week. The Ellis Opera Company gave 
“Carmen” and “Trovatore” with star 
casts and the San Carlo Company, under 
Fortune Gallo, began a short local sea- 
son to-day assisted by the St. Louis 


Grand Opera Chorus. The Ellis Opera 
Company presented a finished production 
of “Carmen” in the Coliseum. This 





enormous hall had again been temporar- 
ily converted into an opera house and 
a large portable stage erected, permitting 
of a seating capacity of about 6600. The 
present arrangement, while better than 
before, is not yet satisfactory for opera 
on so large a scale. It was Mme. Far- 
rar’s first appearance here since she 
sang “Butterfly” with the Metropolitan 
in 1910, and the event brought out an 
immense throng. She was ably sup- 
ported by Lucien Muratore, who made 
his début here as Don Jose. Helen 
Stanley sang an impressive Michaela. 
Clarence Whitehill made a forceful Es- 
camillio, and the smaller parts were ex- 
cellently done by Alma Peterson, Rita 
Fornia, Constantin Nicolay, Desire De- 
frére, Léon Rothier and Octava Dua. 
The orchestra under Mr. Campanini 
brought out new beauties in the score. 
Albertina Rasch and her corps de ballet 
completed the ensemble. 

Wednesday evening brought “I] Trova- 
tore” with a capable cast. A feature 
was Mme. Louise Homer as Azucena. 
Marie Rappold sang Leonora in good 
voice and pleasing fashion. Morgan 
Kingston was the Manrico. Giovanni 
Polese as Count di Luna, Alma Peterson 
as Inez, Leon Rothier as Ferrando, Oc- 
tava Dua as Ruiz and others filled out 
the cast. Mr. Campanini gave an added 
attraction between the second and third 
acts in the form of a short orchestral 
concert. The audience was not quite so 
large as on the previous night. The lo- 
cal management was in the hands of 
Elizabeth Cueny. 

The San Carlo Opera Company opened 
a brief season last night at the Odeon 
with “Aida.” The forces of Mr. Gallo 
gave a creditable performance, evoking 
the wildest enthusiasm. Interest centered 
particularly around the Rhadames, Man- 
uel Salazar. Mary Kaestner was the 
Aida and Madalena Carreno, a newcom- 
er, Amneris. Others in the cast were: 
Giuseppi Battistini, a new baritone, as 
Amonasro, and Messrs. Di Biasi and 
Cervi. The performance further served 
as the baptismal effort of thé local Grand 
Opera Chorus. It was a triumph for 
them and for the work they have been 
doing for months. The regular chorus 
was augmented by this body of eighty 
voices and the combination made the tri- 
umph scene a thriller. Carlo Peroni, 
the new conductor of the company, did 
excellent work. “Faust” was given this 
afternoon and brought forward a new 
soprano in Luisa Darclee. Her work was 
vleasing. . To-night’s bill offered “Rigo- 
letto,” with Angelo Antola, the baritone, 
and Stella DeMette, the contralto, from 
St. Louis. It was sung in fine fashion 
before a big audience. 

The first of the City Club Saturday 
Musicales was given to-day at noon as 
“a symphony luncheon.” Brief addresses 
were made on this subject by Paul W. 
Brown, editor of the St. Louis Republic, 
and Max Zach, conductor of the orches- 
tra, who arrived here last Monday. Mu- 
sical numbers were given by Hugo Olk, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, and Lud- 
wig Pleier, first ’cellist. assisted by Fred- 
erick Fischer at the piano. The orches- 
tra management has announced that the 
seat sale argregates $35,000, which is 
better than any previous year. eas 





Plans German Opera Season for Diissel- 
dorf After War 


Jan Heythekker, a stage manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, who ar- 
rived recently from Rotterdam, said he 
had arranged with Zimmermann, director 
of the Duesseldorf Opera House, to pro- 
duce in the first summer after the war 
ends, various German operas at Duessel- 
dorf with several German singers of the 
Metropolitan. 





FREMSTAD BRIDE 
OF H. L. BRAINARD 


Noted Soprano Married at Her 
Home in Maine to New York 
Musician 


Mme. Olive Fremstad was married on 
Nov. 4 to Harry Lewis Brainard, at the 
summer home of the bride, Nawandyn, 
Bridgton, Me. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the pastor of the local Con- 
gregational Church, and was private, 
the bride being attended only by_Mary 
Watkins, and the best man being Joseph 
M. Beck of New York City. The cere- 
many was performed in the music room. 
No one was present save the members 
of the household. 

Mr. Brainard is a resident of New 
York City, formerly of Hartford, Conn., 


and is a well-known teacher of music, 
and the composer of some charming 
songs. 

On their return to New York the bride 
and groom will reside for the season in 
a studio apartment at 158 Madison Ave- 
nue. 

This is Mme. Fremstad’s second mar- 
riage. In 1906 she was married to Ed- 
son Webster Sutphen, an automobile im- 
porter in Salt Lake City. In 1911, Mme. 
Fremstad obtained a divorce. 

Mme. Fremstad was born in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and her parents came to 
Chicago to live, and her early years were 
passed there and in Minneapolis. When 
first she came to New York she sang at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In 1904 she 
made her début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in “Carmen.” Her splen- 
did portrayal of Briinhilde. Kundry, 
Sieglinde and Isolde are unforgettable. 
She appeared for the last time at the 
Metropolitan as Elsa in “Lohengrin,” in 
April. 1914. Since then she has devoted 
herself to concert work and appearances 
with the Chicago Opera. 


GUARANTORS FACE 
DEFICIT FOR ELLIS 
OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 
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“The exact figures on attendance and 
amount taken in are known only to Eliza- 
beth Cueny, secretary of the grand opera 
committee, and one or two others. They 
did not care to divulge any figures, owing 
to the absence of B. F.: Bush, the chair- 
man, now in New York, to whom tkey 
must present their report before it is 
made public. 

“But in the absence of the correct 
amount it is known that this is the 
heaviest loss which a group of opera 
guarantors in St. Louis have ever had to 
face. The guarantee to the company for 
each performance was from $2,800 to 
$3,200 higher than ever before, excluding 
engagements of the Metropolitan of New 
York at the Coliseum and Robinson 
Field, when there was no guarantee. 


Guarantee Was High 


“The total guarantee, including local 
expenses, was from $6,300 to $6,700 
higher a performance than ever before. 
The total guarantee to the Ellis troupe 


for two performances was only $200 less 
than the guarantee for four perform- 
ances of the Chicago Grand Opera Co., 
at the Coliseum in 1911; and only $1,800 
less than the guarantee for each of three 
seasons of four performances of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Co. at the Odeon. 

“The San Carlo Grand Opera Co. gave 
fifteen performances at the Odeon in No- 
vember, 1914, with Constantino and 
Gerville-Réache as guest artists. The 
total receipts were about $24,000, cover- 
ing all expenses. The Boston-Pavlowa 
aggregation gave four performances in 
the Odeon in October, 1915, with a guar- 
antee of $5,000 a performance. The re- 
ceipts covered all expenses.” 

Concerning the appearances of the two 
companies in St. Louis, Richard Spamer 
wrote in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on Nov. 4, when reviewing the San Carlo 
opening: 

“It may not be a gracious thing to do, 
but in this instance just one linotype of 
comparison must be indulged in. It shall 
take the form of a query: If Ellis grand 
opera at the Coliseum (as instanced in 
Thursday night’s ‘Il Trovatore’) was 
worth $5 a throw, what, by the same 
gage, was Gallo’s ‘Aida’ worth at the 
Odeon Friday evening? The answer is 
that Ellis grand opera wasn’t worth $5 
and Gallo’s would have been cheap at 
double the price.” 





LUCREZIA BORI TO 
RETURN TO SPAIN 


Soprano’s Voice Not Completely 
Recovered—Claudia Muzio 
in Her Place 


It has been announced that Lucrezia 
Bori, the young Spanish prima donna of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is not 
to sing this season. Miss Bori’s voice 
has not completely recovered from the 
effects of the operation performed on her 


a 


Claudia Muzio, Italian Soprano, Who 
Takes Lucrezia Bori’s Place at the 
Metropolitan 

throat last year. While in the Adiron- 

dacks her voice was recovering rapidly 

and it was surmised that she would ap- 
pear at the Metropolitan Opera House 
this year. 


However, within the last few days 
the singer came to a realization that, 
though the tones were still there, her 
throat could not endure any sustained 
amount of singing and, under the advice 
of her physician, Dr. Clarence Rice, she 
has decided to return to her home in 
Spain. According to a report in the New 
York Herald, Miss Bori gave as her rea- 
son for returning to Spain the fact that 
her mother was very ill and wanted to 
see her again. In this interview Miss 
Bori denied that anything was wrong 
with her voice. 

Whatever the reason for Miss Bori’s 
non-appearance, Director Gatti-Casazza 
has engaged Claudia Muzio to replace 
her. She will be brought from Italy at 
once. She is young and a daughter of 
an assistant stage manager of the Met- 
ropolitan in the days of the Conried ré- 
gime, who later served under Oscar 
Hammerstein in the same capacity at 
the Manhattan. She has sung at Covent 
Garden, in London, and in Italy, South 
America and Havana. 





REJECT “ NATIONAL HYMN” 


Minneapolis Judges of Contest State 
Manuscripts Are Crude 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 7.—At the 
recent national hymn contest held in 
Minneapolis the judges decided that none 
of the pieces submitted possessed suf- 
ficient merit for the purpose named, being 
deficient in either musical or poetic val- 
ues, some of them in both. The judges 
said they believed that in the future con- 
tests it would be advisable for composers 
to take counsel with other and experi- 
enced musicians, as well as with literary 
scholars, before submitting their pieces 
to a committee. 

Several compositions eppeored possess- 
ing qualities which, had they been more 
intelligently treated, would probably 
have resulted in fine and striking com- 
positions. 





“ANDREA CHENIER” 


[Continued from page 1] 


as to induce the average manager to 
tempt fate with its again. Mapleson 
tried it at the Academy in 1896 with 
scant success—though in those days 
when novelties were viewed with whole- 
sale suspicion it provoked far more specu- 
lation and learned comment than it could 
in a later and more sophisticated day. 
Hammerstein brought it to light for one 
consecutive performance in the spring of 
1908, out of regard for Cleofonte Cam- 
panini’s wife, who made a guest appear- 
ance and wished to exhibit her talents 
in the title réle. Giordano was heartily 
damned here two years past for his lack 
of inspiration in “Sans-Géne,” and the 
Metropolitan harbors unpleasant recol- 
lections of his defunct “Fedora.” As a 
matter of fact, “Andrea Chenier” is prac- 
tically just as wretched drivel as these. 
Some have purported to fin’ it Gior- 
dano’s best effort, but it is not. His 
most estimable work is “Siberia,” which 
at least holds a certain measure of sym- 
pathetic appeal, and in which the com- 
poser copiously eked out his own anemic 
invention with borrowings from the gol- 
den treasury of Russian folk-song. 
“Andrea Chenier” can please only 
those who find enjoyment in trivial ideas, 
alternating with aimless maundering, in 


AT THE LEXINGTON 


fragmentary construction, blatant, ex- 
plosive instrumental effects and a vocif- 
erous vocal style. 

In deference to the demands of the score 
the participants sang at top pressure 
throughout. The loudest applause of the 
evening went to Mr. Zenatello for his 
performance of Chenier’s first act nar- 
rative “Un di a. azzuro spazio.” The 
tenor sang the title réle with ringing, 
clarion tones of great power and no mean 
beauty, and his impersonation was skill- 
fully composed. George Baklanoff 
brought to the quasi-Scarpian réle of 
Gerard his superb and sonorous baritone 
and the forcible manner it demands. 
Luisa Villani infused life and warmth 
with the figure of Madeleine de Coigny, 
and while her voice has been heard in 
better condition here her singing in the 
third act won unstintec appreciation. A 
special word is likewise due Maria Wie- 
nietskaja for her touching and beautiful 
delivery of Madelon’s one number. The 
lesser réles were done competently by 
Dorothy Follis, Francesca Peralta, Paolo 
Ananian, Romeo Boscacci and Virgilio 
Lazzari. Roberto Moranzoni conducted 
with fiery zeal, though much too noisi- 
ly, this score which so often suggests 
denatured “Tosca,” though it antedates 
Puccini’s opera by at least seven years. 
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WHERE THE VOCAL AND CULINARY ARTS OVERLAP 














Know How to Cook Your Own 
Food Is the Advice of Lucy 
Gates, Who Practises What 
She Preaches — No Woman 
Should Escape the Responsi- 
bility of the Kitchen Stove, 
Contends This Coloratura So- 
prano and the Husband of the 
Home Has a Right to Expect 
That the Dinner Be Entirely 
Acceptable to Him! 


Rarggine’siuey sopranos seem to take 
to cooking as naturally as con- 


traltos to motherhood. It is a charac- 


teristic trait of the species. When Tet- 
razzini came into vogue the Sunday 
newspaper supplements devoted pages 
to her culinary skill, and even gave 
her recipes for everything from boiling 
an egg to evolving some of the obscurer 
manifestations of spaghetti. Frieda 
Hempel, if memory serves, has also laid 
down sundry laws of cookery that ap- 
pear righteous in her own eyes and have 
proven gracious to her gastronomic con- 
sciousness, and we have no recorded 
testimony to the effect that Barrientos, 
Sembrich, Melba or Patti were ever in- 
capable of fashioning anything from the 
most substantial dietary replenishments 
to the most imponderable confections. 

Lucy Gates fulfills the law most ef- 
fectually, and when recently some pho- 
tographers descended upon her with the 
request that she allow them to fashion 
her likeness while indulging in some 
hobby (such as the popular mind instinc- 
tively ascribes to artists of standing), 
she betook herself to the kitchen and 
went through the action of concocting 
food. It is second nature to her. The 
esteemed duck of tradition is no more 
chez soi in water than is Miss Gates 
when in the neighborhood of a stove and 
surrounded by eatables. is 

To her mother be the initial glory! 
She, dear lady, was untutored in the 
subtle, necessary practices of the cui- 
sine. She knew not when water boiled 
and for ought she could tell a month 
might not suffice to bake a potato to 
completion. But she was a sagacious 
woman in her generation and registered 
a solemn resolve that her daughter should 
be learned in that superlative office in 
order that the inconvenience and embar- 
rassment whereof she suffered should 
not be visited upon her child. 

So Lucy’s tuition was undertaken as 
soon as she reached an age of such primi- 
tive discretion that she could be relied 
upon not to set herself on fire when her 
mother turned her back. 
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—Photos by Press Illustrating Service 


Lucy Gates, the American Prima Donna, Who Scored a Signal Suc- 
cess in the Revival of Mozart Operas in New York Last Week. 
Miss Gates Is a Firm Believer in the Theory That Every 
Woman, Whether She Be a Professional or Not, Should Be 


Versed in Culinary Art 


She assimilated her instruction with 
an ease that denoted an unquestionable 
predisposition to the strategy of cookery. 
At seven she baked bread that nobody 
need have been starving to refuse. At 
twelve she could fashion a dinner to 
make the stoniest epicurean heart soft 
as butter. All this she did before it ever 
became a question of obtaining fame 
through song. Fame would probably 
have come to her quite irrespective of 
her vocal dowry. Since those  ver- 
dant days her culinary status has nat- 
urally waxed and prospered. And now 
she holds her own in every branch of 
the craft beside the most redoubtable 





OPENING WEEK AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Bizet’s “‘Pécheurs de Perles’” Wi'l 
Be Sung at the First Night 
of the Season 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza has 
announced the répertoire for the open- 
ing week of the Metropolitan opera sea- 
son of 1916-17. It will include one 
French opera, one Russian, two Italian 
and two German. 

Bizet’s “Les Pécheurs de Perles,” 
which virtually is a novelty here—only 
two acts of the work have been given in 
New York on a single occasion, a mat- 
inée, Jan. 11, 1896, with Calvé—will be 
the initial performance of the season 
next Monday evening. It will be sung in 
French. The cast will include Mme. 
Frieda Hempel as Leila, Mr. Caruso as 
Nadir, Mr. De Luca as Zurga and Mr. 
Rothier as the High Priest. Miss Galli 


will lead the corps de ballet. Giorgio 
Polacco will conduct. The scenery is 
from the studios of Vittorio Rotta and 
Angelo Paraviccini of Milan. The other 
operas of the week and their casts will 
be as follows: 

“Tristan und Isolde,” on Wednesday 





evening, with Mmes. Kurt and Homer 
and Messrs. Urlus, Weil, Braun, Schlegel, 
Reiss, Bloch and Bayer. Artur Bodan- 
zky will conduct. 

“Manon Lescaut,” on Thursday eve- 
ning, with Mmes. Alda and Perini and 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, De Segurola, 
Rossi, Reiss, Bada, Audisio and Resch- 
iglian. Gennaro Papi will make his dé- 
but as a conductor here. 

“Der Rosenkavalier,” on Friday eve- 
ning, with Mmes. Hempel, Ober, Mason, 
Curtis, Mattfeld, Van Dyck, Braslau, 
Tiffany, Maerkel and Dobbins and 
Messrs. Goritz, Weil, Althouse, Reiss, 
Schlegel, Audisio, Ruysdael, Bloch, 
Bayer and Burgstaller, Mr. Bodanzky 
conducting. 

“Prince Igor,” at the Saturday mat- 
inée, with Mmes. Alda, Perini, Delauois 
and Egener and Messrs. Amato, Botta, 
Didur,. De Segurola, Bada and Audisio. 
Miss Galli and Mr. Bonfiglio will lead the 
Tartar ballet in the third act. Mr. Po- 
lacco will conduct. 

“Aida” will be sung at a special popu- 
lar price performance on Saturday eve- 
ning by Mmes. Rappold, Homer and 
Sparkes and Messrs. Martinelli, De Luca, 
Rothier, Rossi and Audisio, Mr. Papi 
conducting. 

“Boris Godounoff” will open the Brook- 
lyn opera season at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
14. It will be sung by Mmes. Ober, 
Delaunois, Sparkes, Howard and Matt- 
feld and Messrs. Didur, Rothier, De 
Segurola, Althouse, Bada, Reschiglian, 
Rossi, Schlegel, Bloch and Audisio. Mr. 
Polacco will conduct. 








dispenser of vocal em- 
bellishments that ever 
emitted a roulade. 
Whatever she eats 
beneath her own roof is 
of her own preparation. 
“It has been so for 
years,” Miss Gates 
avers, “and if I have 
company I consider the 
dinner my own particu- 
lar duty. Cooking is a 
function that no woman 
has the right to over- 
look. She may lack the 
talent for it, but it be- 
hooves her, none the 
less, to learn as much 
about it as she reason- 
ably can. I do not make 
this statement in a 
spirit of idle caprice, 
but out of the fullness 
of conviction to that ef- 
fect. A woman, be she 
artist or merely a per- 
son in rivate life, 
ought to trained to 
the essentials of the 
kitchen if for no other 
reason than properly to oversee the work 
of her servants. But her obligations are 
really deeper rooted than this. I believe 
that a man has the inalienable right to 
receive what he has worked and paid 
for in the best condition. When he pays 
for the food supplies of his household + 
may legitimately expect that his wife 
will, in return, see to it that in their 
final shape they are entirely acceptable 
to him, quite as a conscientious merchant 
would wish his customer to be satisfied. 
“And for the singer a knowledge of 
cooking and of gastronomic principles is 
indispensable. She must, in the first 
place, determine to what things her con- 
stitution adapts itself, what substances 























are compatible with her good vocal con- 


dition. For my own part, I have discov- 
ered that certain sweet things and sour 
things, as chocolate and salads highly 
dressed, make me nervous and injure 
my voice. With this knowledge, I can 
proceed to prepare edibles for my own 
particular use that will be perfectly 
suited to my nature. If I am ill, I have 
only myself to blame. It is a truism, of 
course, to declare that the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach. We may 
supplement this theory with the state- 
ment that artistic deficiency can be traced 
far oftener than is habitually realized 
to the very same center.” 
H. F. P. 





Inter-State Opera Cincinnati Contract 
Signed 


The Cincinnati correspondent of Musi- 
CAL AMERICA telegraphed to this paper 
on Nov. 5 as follows: “Contract with the 
Inter-State Opera Company was signed 
by Mark Byron, the local manager, on 
Saturday. The first opera is ‘Pagliacci’ 


with ‘Tristan’ on Thanksgiving Day. 
There is no local guarantee. An electric 
sign on the Duchess Theater in Cleve- 
land announces the season of the Inter- 
State company there, opening on Nov. 
27. This house, which seats from 1400 to 
1500, has frequently been used by 
Vaughan Glaser for his theatrical per- 
formances. 
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GUILBERT GIVES HER 
OPENING MATINEE 


Her Own Delightful Art Watered 
by an Overdose of 
“‘ Instruction” 


Yvette Guilbert made her first New 
York appearance of the season at the 
Maxine Elliott Theater on Friday after- 
noon of last week and was greeted by 
one of the largest audiences she has con- 
fronted since her return last winter. The 
entertainment was the first of those 
afternoon functions which she styles 
“Les Matinées Parisiennes,” in contrast 
with the evening concerts, which will be 
known as the “Veillés Frangaises,” or 
“French Wakes.” 


In one of her inimitable talks to the 
audience the great diseuse told them— 
partly in French, partly in her pic- 
turesque brand of English—that these 
Parisian matinées would, so to speak, 
dispense instruction simultaneously with 
enjoyment. And she thereupon demon- 
strated her plan by bringing forward as 
coadjutors the eminent Prof. Jean Beck, 
of Bryn Mawr, as well as _ Isabeau 
Renaude and Josephine Nivison, two of 
her pupils whom she warmly commended 
to her hearers as being American girls 
of real talent and serious purpose. 

Instruction is a very excellent thing, 
of course, but danger always lies in sea- 
soning entertainment too liberally with 
it. Mme. Guilbert’s program consisted 
entirely of medieval song and poetry, 
both comic and tragic, secular and eccle- 
siastical. Professor Beck is an authority 
on these matters as well as in decipher- 
ing the notation and rhythms of Middle 
Age music, and he discoursed long and 
learnedly on these subjects as well as 


the facts of medieval life germane to 
them. It was indubitably interesting 
after the fashion of such things, but one 
would have preferred the information 
from Mme. Guilbert herself. One of her 
pupils contributed an “Estampida,” or 
buffoon’s dance of grotesque character, 
very excellently, and later, with the 
other, performed a mimetic “mystery” 
symbolic of the Annunciation, with much 
dignity. — 

With all her marvelous resources of 
expression through gesture, voice and 
indefinable subtle play of features the 
great artist carried her hearers from 
comic to tragic moods and back again 
in such things as the “Belle Doette,” 
“Marie Madeleine et le _ Berger,” 
“T/ennui,” representation of a contest 
between the troubadours Jean de Bretel 
and Adam de la Halle, and other matters 
of the kind. mn. F. P. 


STOKOWSKI OPENS 
PITTSBURGH SERIES 


Sembach Sings with Orchestra— 
Louise Homer’s Daughter 
Makes Début 


PitTsBuRGH, Nov. 6.—Intense interest 
was manifested in the appearance here 
last week of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under the direction of Leopold Stokow- 
ski, with Johannes Sembach as soloist, 
two concerts being given, the first in 


Carnegie Music Hall last Monday night 
and the next on Tuesday afternoon in 
the Nixon Theater. The Philadelphia 





HAROLD HENRY’S ANNUAL 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


Pianist, Though Handicapped by Acous- 
tical Conditions, Plays with 
Uncommon Distinction 


HAROLD HENRY, pianist. Recital, Comedy 
Theater, afternoon, Nov. 6. The program: 


Toccata in G Major, Bach; Gigue, Vivaldi- 
Bach; Rondo from Sonata, Op. 23, Weber; 
Novelette, Op. 21, No. 8, Schumann; Pre- 
ludes, Op. 28, Nos. 18, 11, 13, and Polonaise, 
Op. 53, Chopin; Sonata, Op. 57, “Norse,” 
MacDowell; “Rigaudon,”’ Cyril Scott; “Son- 
etto 123 del Petrarca,’ Liszt; “Le Vent,” 
Alkan; “Auf den Bergen,” Grieg. 


It was distinctly unfortunate that the 
admirable young Chicago pianist chose 
this year to give his New York recital 
at the Comedy Theater. For, while the 
size of that house adapts it well to the 
requirements of recitals, its acoustic 
properties are not the most satisfactory, 
and when the stage is boxed on three 
sides with heavy drab hangings, the ef- 


fect is deleterious to tone quality. Those 
who have heard Mr. Henry in other sur- 
roundings realize that the tone he pro- 
duces is far better than what was heard 
last Monday afternoon, when it sounded 
Peas most part colorless and devital- 
ized. 

Apart from this drawback, for which 
the artist himself stood in no wise to 
blame, the young man revealed anew all 
of those rare qualities which have made 
him for the last few years such a favor- 
ite in these parts. Every season adds 
to his artistic stature, his mental and 
emotional growth and, in regard to these 
matters, his appearance this week was 
his most gratifying so far. 

Admirers of MacDowell have long 
been under a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Henry. He has already played the great 
“Keltic” Sonata, which Mme. Carrejfio 
played so memorably a fortnight ago, and 
it was therefore fitting that he should 
present the “Norse” as well, though, for 
all the eloquence and beauty of its sec- 
ond and third divisions, it falls below the 
“Keltic” in sustained quality and puis- 
sance of inspiration. H. F..P. 











VON ENDE SCHOOL of MUSIC 


America’s Foremost Musical Institution 
Faculty includes Leading Teachers of the World. Special Course Based on 
“The Progressive Series.” 


44 West 85th St. - ~ 





Send for Booklets. 


New York 








TO CHORAL SOCIETIES 
FOR SALE 


16 modern choral numbers (nearly 100 copies 
of each) including ‘‘News from Whydah,” in 
perfect condition, at great reduction. Partic- 
ulars address: Mrs. L. O. Bailey, The 


Crossways, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Orchestra appeared here under the au- 
spices of the Pittsburgh Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. A. M. Imbrie spoke on behalf 
of the association to the audience that 
well filled the music hall. Mr. Stokow- 
ski conducted the concerts admirably. 
Mr. Sembach was in excellent voice. 
Louise Homer, a daughter of Mme. 
Louise Homer and Sidney Homer, the 
composer, made her début in concert here 
last week, when she appeared before the 
Twentieth Century Club, an exclusive 
organization of Pittsburgh women. Her 
recital included a group of German lieder 
by Brahms, Dvorak and other composi- 
tions, including the aria, “A Tardai 
Troppo” from “Linda di Chamounix,” by 
Donizetti. Mrs. Edwin W. Lapham was 
the accompanist. The young woman re- 
ceived a splendid reception. She has a 
soprano voice of marked sweetness, as 


well as a most pleasing personality. 
E. C. S. 





Waldorf-Astoria 


Orchestra 


(50 Men) 


JOSEPH KNECHT - Conductor 
FRANK POLLOCK - __ Tenor 


Friday Eve., Nov. 10th 
In Grand Ball Room 





TICKETS—McBRIDE’S, TYSON’S 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 








TO ARTISTS & MANAGERS 


We are giving a series of 
Sunday Evening Concerts 


at B. F. Keith’s Theatre, and will be 
pleased to hear from those seeking en- 
gagements. Small organizations and 
soloists preferred. Address all com- 
munications to 


W.W. Prosser, Mgr. Keith’s Theatre 
Columbus, Ohic 














engaged as Stage Director 


written, or in English. 


SINGING 


ACTING 


MISS L. LILLY 





SCAR SAENGER 


ANNOUNCES A COMPLETE COURSE IN TRAINING FOR THE OPERATIC STAGE 


Beginning January 5th, 1917 


Mr. Saenger, who has produced so many Artists now famous in Opera and Concert, will prepare the Singers Vocally, and has 


M.. JACQUES COINI 


late Artistic Director of OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S Manhattan and London Opera Houses, of the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden and other European Opera Houses. 


M. Coini, who has put on the entire repertoire of Mary Garden, Tetrazzini, Maurice Renaud, and Charles Dalmores, has no 


peer in this work and will teach exclusively for Mr. Saenger. The Operas will be sung in the language in which they are 


The Course will comprise lessons in: 


OPERATIC CLASSES (ensemble or 
individual work, giving correct diagram 
of all Stage situations, mise-en-scene). 


Stage Deportment 


Auditions with managers will be arranged for at the close of the term. 
Tel. 687 Lenox 


REPERTOIRE CLASSES 


Declamation 
Languages 


Dancing 


Fencing and the art of make-up 


For terms and further information apply to 
6 East 81st Street, New York 
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Solves Problem of Bringing Best Music to Small] 


City 
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No. 1—Central State Normal School 
Chorus and Orchestra, G. E. Knapp, 
Conductor. No. 2—Minnie E. Starr, Su- 
pervisor of Music in the Training School 
and Conductor of Children’s Chorus in 
May Festival. No. 3—The Main Bulld- 
ing in Which Music Department Is 





































Located. No. 4—Vivern Buckborough, 
Violin Department. No. 5—Melissa Se- 
quist-Knapp, Contralto. 


= problem of getting the music of 

the foremost virtuosos to small 
cities out of the beaten path is some- 
times puzzling, but it has been solved 
for Mount Pleasant, Mich., by the music 
department of the Central State Normal 
School. 

Mount Pleasant is a town of 5000 in 
the central part of the lower peninsula 
of Michigan. Interest in music has been 
gradually developed through years of 
patient labor, which has now borne fruit 
in satisfactory patronage of one of 
the best music and lecture courses in 
the country. Each year soloists, a sym- 
phony orchestra, lecturers and dramatic 
companies are brought to Mount Pleas- 
ant under the auspices of the Normal 
School. They require financial support 
that many cities much larger in popula- 
tion find it hard to raise. 

“Keeping everlastingly at it” is what 
has given Mount Pleasant its musical 
advantage over other cities of the same 
size. From a small beginning, the course 
has grown until the names of many of 
the country’s prominent soloists are on 
the programs. The committee in charge 


has a surplus that has grown to a thou- 
sand dollars, which will be used to ob- 
tain extra attractions as favorable op- 
portunities present themselves. The 
highest priced reserved seat ticket for 
the course is never more than three dol- 
lars. This covers not only the course, 
but three numbers of the May Festival 
as well. Among the artists who will 
appear this year are Tilly Koenen, con- 
tralto, and the Zoellner Quartet. For 
the last two years Mount Pleasant has 
had the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, and this season it will enjoy one of 
equal excellence. 

The activities in the music department 








Mount Pleasant, Mich., with 5,000 Inhabitants, Has Notable 
Concert and Lecture Course, Annual Visit from a Lead- 
ing Symphony Orchestra and a Fine May Festival—All 
a Result of Years of Patient Labor by the Central State 
Normal School—Music Department of the School a Thor- 
oughly Equipped and Well Ordered Institution 








of the school include monthly recitals by 
pupils in piano, voice and violin; quar- 
terly recitals by the music faculty; “The 
Messiah” sung annually by a normal 
school chorus of 150; a normal school or- 
chestra of twenty and well-known solo- 





HAZEL EVERINGHAM 
Pianist Accompanist 


ists; the annual May Festival, in wiich 
four programs are given in two days, 
with a large symphony orchestra, dis- 
tinguished soloists and a large children’s 
chorus, and concerts and recitals by 
prominent artists during the music and 
lecture course season. , ; 

The music department of the Normal 
School gives a two-year course in public 
school music and prepares its graduates 





GEORGE EDWIN KNAPP 
Tenor- Baritone 


for the work of supervisor of music in 
the public schools. State certificates are 
given to the graduates. The subjects 
taught are elements of music, sight sing- 
ing, harmony, public school music meth- 
ods, voice culture, piano, musical his- 








HELEN CLARKE MOORE 
Soprano 


tory, analysis and appreciation, chorus 
and orchestra. 

George Edwin Knapp is director of the 
school, teacher of voice and public school 
music and conductor of the chorus and 
orchestra. He went to the Central State 
Normal School in 1914 on leave of ab- 
sence from his position as director of 
music in Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, 
Iowa, to substitute for William E. 








Rauch. On Mr. Rauch’s death the posi- 
tion was offered to Mr. Knapp. The 
other members of the faculty are Hazel 
Everingham, piano; Helen Clarke Moore, 
soprano, assistant in voice, public school 
music and harmony; Minnie E. Starr, 
supervisor of music in the training school 
and conductor of the children’s chorus in 
the May Festival; Vivern Buckborough, 
violin and concertmaster of the Normal 
School orchestra. 


Helen Clarke Moore, soprano; Mrs. 
Melissa Sequist-Knapp, contralto; George 
Edwin Knapp, tenor, and Reese F. 
Veatch, baritone, who is also head of 
the thriving music department of Alma 
College, nearby, have formed a quartet 
which gave successful performances last 
season of Cadman’s “Morning of the 
Year.” Their programs also include 
duets and solos of merit. It is their 
earnest belief that music needs mission- 
ary work as well as does religion, and 
that an increased knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the many good things in music 
by the public must react favorably on 
the people who help foster them. For 
this reason their programs have been 
given for little or no admission charge, 
and the performers receive little more 
than their expenses. They are now at 
work on programs for two other cities. 





Friedberg with Darnrosch in Brooklyn 
Young People’s Concert 


A superb program fell to the lot of 
those who attended the first of the New 
York Symphony Society’s concerts for 
young people at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences on Nov. 4. The 
Saint-Saéns Symphony in C Minor was 
preceded by an explanatory address by 
Walter Damrosch. Messrs. Adler and 
Kolar at the piano and Frank Sealy at 
the organ played in the last movement. 
Carl Pledans interpretation of the 
Schumann Concerto in A Minor with or- 
chestra proved a rare delight. 
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WHAT NEW YORRK’S LEADING CRITICS 
SAID OF MYRTLE MOSES’ FIRST 
NEW YORK RECITAL: 


HENRY T. FINCK, IN THE NEW YORK 
EVENING POST, NOV. 3rd. 


Yesterday afternoon an agreeable surprise 
awaited unprepared listeners who heard 
Miss Myrtle Moses for the first time. Miss 
Moses is a member of the Chicago Opera 
Co., and she proved to have a VERY 
SMOOTH, MELLOW, MEZZO-SOPRANO 
AND AN UNUSUAL KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE USE OF IT. She sang songs by 
Beethoven WITH SIMPLICITY AND PUR- 
ITY OF STYLE, and she rendered Brahms 
with equal facility. She showed the good 
taste to put Grieg’s glorious ‘‘Ein Traum”’ 
on her program. 


W. B. CHASE, IN THE NEW YORK 
EVENING SUN, NOV. 3rd. 


Something of Jean de Reszke’s attitude of 
respect for art was imparted to Myrtle 
Moses, who sang at the Cort yesterday 
under her own plain name and in a won- 
derful gown of pink brocade with ‘‘erased’’ 
outlines of sombre gray. That Aureole of 
chiffon was characteristic. The artist ef- 
faced herself. She gave the spirit of 
Brahms’: “Immer leiser’ and Heinrich 
Pfitzner’s ‘‘Herbstweh’’ so sincerely that 
you forgot the debutante and her flowers in 
delight at the song. There were French 
airs and English by Carpenter, Scott and 
Maley in conclusion. 


NEW YORK HERALD, Nov. 3rd. 


SHE HAS A VOICE OF REAL BEAUTY 
and she used it with discretion, subduing it 
to suit>the intimate surroundings. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, NOV. 3rd. 


Miss Moses, who is one of the mezzo- 
sopranos of the Chicago Opera Co., proved 
to be a young woman possessed of A 
VOICE OF ADMIRABLE QUALITY. . She 
showed intelligence and taste in her inter- 
pretation, and in the French group, notably 
in Debussy’s ‘‘Beau_ Soir,’’ Massenet’s 
“Crepuscule’’ and Fourdrain’s ‘‘Carnaval,”’ 
A FINE SENSE OF THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF GALLIC SONGS. The Masse- 
net song, in particular, was well sung and 
deserved the repetition to which the audi- 
ence forced it. 


SIGMUND SPAETH, IN THE NEW YORK 
EVENING MAIL, NOV. 3rd. 










Miss Moses has a thoroughly pleasing 
voice and she interprets songs in a SIN- 
CERE AND SPONTANEOUS FASHION 
THAT CANNOT FAIL TO WIN AP- 
PROVAL. 


MYRTLE 


MIOSES 


PRIMA-DONNA MEZZO-SOPRANO 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY 





Exclusive Management 
MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 


Available for Concerts 
After close of Chicago Opera Season 
January 20th, 1917 
L | 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 
The troubles of Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
have begun, even before his season has 


begun. Unable to secure new singers 
in Europe, on account of the war, as he 
has told us, he naturally relied on those 
who were here. And now it seems that 
Lucrezia Bori, his charming little Span- 
ish prima donna, who helped so much 
to make the season before last a success, 
in spite of the announcements and hopes 
that she had recovered from the serious 
operation on her vocal chords, has been 
forced to cancel her engagement and is 
going to Spain, called there also, it is 
said, by the illness of her mother. 

This will be sad news to Luca Botta, 
one of Gatti’s young tenors, who lost 
many opportunities last season because 
of Senora Bori’s absence. 

However, there is hope that Senora 
Bori’s loss, though she had made hosts 
of friends, will be mitigated through the 
engagement of Claudia Muzio, who is 
on her way here and of whom fine reports 
have been sent to this country of her 
voice and dramatic ability. She has be- 
fore this won success in Cuba and South 
America, as well as in her own land. 

And, to add to poor Gatti’s troubles, 


it seems he has been unable to communl- 
cate with Emmy Destinn, who went 
abroad, you know, to be near Dingh Gilly, 
the Algerian baritone, to whom she is 
greatly attached and to whom it was re- 
ported she was engaged to be married. 
He, being a French subject, has been in- 
terned in Austria. 

Her agents insist she will come, so 
don’t be surprised if you hear the lady 
has managed to escape from Austria and 
is now on her way here, where, I believe, 
she is scheduled to appear on the 8th of 
November. 

With all these and other troubles, it 
is no wonder that the distinguished im- 
presario takes a somewhat dour view 
of the operatic situation. In fact, he 
has virtually announced in the interviews 
which he now’ permits himself and which, 
you will remember, when he first came 
over he avoided, that the operatic out- 
look, if the war continues, is pretty dark. 

“Where are you to get your singers 
if the men cannot come because of mili- 
tary service and the women do not dare 
to come because of submarines?” —_- 

This has prompted some of the critics, 
notably Mr. Henderson of the Sun, that 
is, if he wrote the editorial to which I 
refer, to suggest that there are a few 
singers in this country upon whom Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza might call. Incidentally, 
too, Mr. Henderson suggests that, even 
if the Metropolitan were unable to pro- 
duce opera, there are some other organ- 
izations in this country, of more or less 
good standing, that are giving opera 
right now. There is the Aborn English 
Opera Company, already in full swing 
with a somewhat notable répertoire. 
There is the Boston-National Grand Op- 
era Company, which opened here in New 
York at the Lexington Theater last Mon- 
day with some fine artists. There is the 
newly-formed organization which, under 
Albert Reiss’s direction, has been giv- 
ing Mozart operas. And there is the 
Ellis company, with Farrar as the chief 
attraction. To that we must.add the 
Chicago company, under Cleofepte Cam- 
panini’s direction. Finally, thexe is the 
San Carlo Opera Company, under For- 
tune Gallo, which*has been giving opera 
in a very creditable manner all over the 


United States for some time past and 
carrying opera into-many of the smaller 
towns in the West and Middle West. 

That Signor Gatti, with his training, 
affiliation and experience, should con- 
clude that, if the European market were 
closed to us it would mean the finish of 
opera, is natural. To my mind, however, 
if the European market were closed to us 
for a time it would be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the artists, foreign as well as 
American, who are now in this country 
to show that we have reached the point 
where we can be independent, as your 
editor has been preaching from platform 
after platform. 

* * * 

It is Signor Gatti’s idea that, so far as 
opera is concerned, when peace comes the 
situation may resemble in some respects 
that which succeeded the downfall of 
Napoleon I, and, therefore, that the spirit 
of “nationalism,” which has been so ram- 
pant during the war will practically dis- 
appear. He reminds us that after Water- 
loo the popularity of Rossini extended 
all over Europe; that he was more popu- 
lar in Germany than in Italy, the reason 
being that Rossini’s operas, Mr. Gatti 
believes, through their melodiousness, ap- 
peal by a sort of simplicity to the masses 
of the people. This characteristic, he 
thinks, will also appeal to the people 
after the present war, when peace is 
declared. As to when peace will be de- 
clared, it looks now, from present appear- 
ances, as if the slaughter would go on 
until there were none left to be slaught- 
ered. 

* * * 

The musical merits of Strauss’s “Al- 
pine” Symphony, just produced by Stran- 
sky of the Philharmonic, I will leave to 
your many eminent critics to discuss at 
their leisure and pleasure. 

For my own part, while I will gladly 
concede to Richard Strauss, the com- 
poser, the eminent position to which the 
musical highbrows have exalted him, to 
my philosophy, any man who often seeks 
his effects by giving you what is ugly, 
and who asks a single human voice to 
sing fortissimo against an orchestra of 
seventy or more, as he did in “Elektra,” 
is a musical eccentricity. I shrewdly sus- 
pect that much of his extravagance, espe- 
cially in the introduction of noise-making 
machines, is due to the fact that he is 
lacking in melodic inspiration. 

However, let that be. 

I am concerned in telling you a little 
story with regard to this symphony, 
which may be of interest to your readers. 
You know, it was scheduled for first per- 
formance in New York last winter by 
the New York Philharmonic, under 
Stransky, who was to have made a 
Strauss evening at which, in addition to 
this new work, he was to produce the 
final scene from “Salomé,” with Mar- 
cella Craft as the soloist. 

Unfortunately for this scheme, the or- 
chestral parts, which had been sent from 
Germany, were “lost” in transit, though 
it is claimed they were seized by the Brit- 
ish censor, who, not being a musician, 
thought they were cipher despatches 
from the Germans to their friends in this 
country. 

The result of the non-arrival of the 
parts forced Mr. Stransky to postpone 
the production of the work until this 
season, SO, aS you remember, he substi- 
tuted “Heldenleben,” on April 15, 1916. 

When it was learned that the New 
York Philharmonic Society would not 
produce the work, the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, under Kunwald, got busy and deter- 
mined to perform it, if they could get the 
parts in time for the May Festival, which 
they did. 

When this news got out, Stokowski and 
the Philadelphians announced that they 
would give the work its American pre- 
miére. Then there was a race between 
the Philadelphians and the Cincinnatians 
as to who should win the trick. 

Now, it seems that in Cincinnati there 
is a rule in the orchestral organization 
(indeed, I believe it is in one of their by- 
laws) that all new symphonies, when 
produced, must be heard twice during the 
season. The Cincinnati performance 
of the Alpine Symphony was set for 
Thursday afternoon, May 4, the third 
concert of the May Festival. Stokowski, 
therefore, announced his first perform- 
ance for the Friday afternoon preceding 
that date. 

Then the Cincinnati Orchestra people 
held a secret meeting and determined 
that they would beat Stokowski at his 
own game, and would, by giving the first 
performance on the Thursday of the 
week before the May Festival, defeat 
Philadelphia by twenty-four hours. Thus, 
the first performance of the “Alpine” 
Symphony was given on Thursday, April 
27, by the Cincinnati Orchestra, in Cin- 
cinnati, at twelve o’clock, a special per- 
formance, not in their regular series, to 
which all their subscribers were invited 
as guests. 

Did you know that when Dr. Kunwald, 
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the conductor of the Cincinnati Orches- 


tra, was in Europe, in July, 1914, short- 
ly before Strauss had finished the sym- 
phony, he met the eminent composer and 
suggested to him that the first perform- 
ance be given in Cincinnati? Strauss, 
however, thought that Boston and New 
York had a prior claim, but in spite of 
all that, as you say, Cincinnati got the 
first performance of all, outside of Ger- 
many. 
+ oa * 

There is a little lady, to whom I be- 
lieve I have referred once before, who, 
starting with a good voice, what is called 
“temperament” and an indomitable will, 
determined to get to the front. Lack- 
ing at the time the necessary means, she 
became her own manager. Whenever she 
had any money she spent it on publicity, 
and so she became an assured success, a 
recognized leading feature of our con- 
cert stage. Now, of course, she is sought 
by managers who are glad to handle her 
business. 

This little lady, whose name is Chris- 
tine Miller, gave a recital the other day, 
in the course of which she presented a 
number of songs by American composers 
and scored a most emphatic success. 
She presented these works, not because 
they were by Americans, but because of 
their intrinsic merit, which was recog- 
nized by most of her critics in their re- 
views of the performance. 

About the same time, in a notice of the 
concert of the so-called “Little Sym- 
phony,” Mr. H. E. Krehbiel of the Trib- 
une, referred to some American songs 
sung by Miss Llora Hoffman as “songs 
that did not tend to lift the standard 
of the program.” 

Now, the songs sung on that occasion 


were by Edward Horsman, a composer 
of reputation, who made a great success 
of Tagore’s “Bird of the Wilderness’; 
Walter Morse Rummel, one of our fore- 
most American composers and pianists, 
who lives in Paris and is the son of 
Franz Rummel; Harry Gilbert, a fine 
pianist and accompanist of David Bis- 
pham for years; Gena Branscombe, one 
of the most talented women composers in 
this country; Gertrude Ross, who made 
a big success of her “Desert Songs,” 
sung by Schumann-Heink and others; 
Fay Foster, whose song sung at this con- 
cert was considered by Anna Case good 
enough to be presented at her first New 
York recital. 

The contention has been made all along 
that in our insane craze for everything 
foreign, in our reverence for the mas- 
ters dead, we have taken an attitude 
toward our American composers which 
has virtually denied their existence. It 
has certainly, for years and years, de- 
nied them a hearing. In this attitude 
Mr. Krehbiel has led. Hide-bound with 
prejudice, he has exerted a most baneful 
influence where he should have lent en- 
couragement wherever he could do so, 
“on the merits.” Posing as an authority, 
which could not be questioned, he has 
ruthlessly damned, at every opportunity, 
every rising talent, and has _ brushed 
aside with contempt even the possibility 
that this country might produce some- 
thing in the way of worthy composers. 

I believe I break no confidence when 
I state that in one of his “moods” he 
went so far as to write a letter tc Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, upon whose shoulders 
many believe the mantle of MacDowell 
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has fallen, in which he told Mr. Kelley 
that never mind what he did, he would 
do his utmost to attack it. 

Has not the time come when the musi- 
cal profession and all music-lovers should 
rise up and demand of the editors and 
publishers of our great daily papers at 
least something like fairness of attitude 
on the part of their musical critics? Has 
not the time come when, once for all, 
we should take a determined stand 
against the little clique in this city which 
has attempted to throttle every effort in 
the way of musical composition, unless 
it brought with it the hallmark of Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Paris or Milan? 


* * * 


The death of Silas G. Pratt, in Pitts- 
burgh, calls up the tragedy of the Amer- 
ican composer who, in spite of unques- 
tioned talent, failed to get the recogni- 
tion duc him. 

Pratt, as a pianist and composer in 
former years, was well known in Berlin 
and London, as well as in New York and 
Chicago. It is interesting to note that, 
denied the recognition that he deserved 
in this country, as far back as 1871, his 
first symphony was produced in Berlin 
with suecess. For two summers he was 
a pupil of Liszt at Weimar. He was suf- 
ficiently prominent not only to compose 
operas and oratorio, but at the Colum- 
bian Centennial Exposition was in charge 
of the American Day program. 

He wrote various symphony works, or- 
ganized several musical organizations of 
distinction, among them the celebrated 
Apollo Club of Chicago. Yet, with all 
this, while successful as a teacher, he 
could not get his works out, because, as 
one distinguished conductor once told 
him, “Americans do not care for works 
by their own countrymen!” 

His case is that of hundreds and hun- 
dreds and illustrates the point that is 
being pressed, namely, that until we get 
rid of the ridiculous prejudice for every- 
thing foreign, the American composer 
will not have a chance even to be heard 
so that it can be determined whether he 
is worthy or not. 

Perhaps Silas Pratt might have done 
better had he had an aggressive person. 
ality, but those who knew him well al- 
ways remember him as a kindly, modest, 
retiring man, asking only for a hearing. 

* * * 


Yvette Guilbert, in an interview, has 
come out and scored the indistinct pro- 
nunciation of our singers. Her strictures 
are deserved. The great trouble with 
most singers is, whether in opera or on 
the concert stage, that they are more 
concerned with showing off the beautiful 
tones in their own throats than they 
are concerned with interpreting the 
works of the composers, librettists and 
song writers. 

This, in a measure, is reflected in the 
public attitude. Ask anyone who com- 
posed “Aida” and you will be promptly 
told that it was Verdi. Nobody ever 
dreams of mentioning the librettist and 
yet the libretto had to come before the 
music could be written to it. How many 
know that it was the Italian poet Ghis- 
lanzoni who wrote this splendid tragedy 
which could stand by itself, and that in 
the work he was assisted by Mariette 
Bey, a Frenchman, living in Cairo? Schu- 
bert, they say, wrote the “Erlking.” Did 
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he? What he did do was to compose the 
music for it. 


If more attention were paid to correct 
enunciation it would increase the power 
of appeal of the singers and artists. It is 
precisely in this direction that Mme. 
Guilbert, who to-day would not claim 
that she is a great singer, still carries 
her audiences with her. One can recall 
Willner, whose personal appearance was 
not in his favor, who had not much 
voice, who was not young, and yet who, 
by his wonderful diction, his tempera- 
ment, and the soul that he put into his 
work, secured crowded houses when many 
singers, younger and with beautiful 
voices, could not draw enough patron- 
age to pay the rent of the hall and the 
price of the light. 

Should not that teach some of our 
singers something? 

* K * 


It is always the unexpected that hap- 
pens. At the St. Louis Exposition we 
were first introduced to Hawaiian music 
and Hawaiian singers, and the Hula 
Hula had a certain vogue. The last few 
years the talking-machines have taken 
up this Hawaiian music and so spread it 
broadcast, with the result that it has 
become such .a feature of our cabarets 
that you cannot go anywhere and eat a 
meal without hearing Hawaiian music 
and seeing ladies who dance to this mu- 
sic, clad in Hawaiian costumes which 
begin below the mark of respectability 
and end far above it. 


The hard-worked toiler who wanted to 
eat a rarebit or his midnight lobster in 
peace had to take it with Hawaiian mu- 
sic. The thing became an utter bore, 
especially as this music got to be played 
by negroes, whose ideas of time and tune 
are often peculiar. 

It was never thought, however, that a 
protest would come from the most peace- 
ful element in the community. It is the 
Chinese in New York who have risen 
up in protest against the negro Ha- 
waiians. 

Chong Low runs a Chinese restaurant 
in which there was a negro orchestra 
which had been twanging away all eve- 
ning and practically all night. Finally, 
they exhausted the Celestial patience of 
Chong Low, who had been peacefully 
serving chop suey to his customers. He 
protested. The negrses showed fight. 
Result: the wrecking of the restaurant, 
after Chong Low had led the Chinese 
waiters in a masséd attack on the negro 
Hawaiians. Later, all parties landed in 
the police court, except Chong Low, who 
was taken care of in an ambulance, 
minus his queue. 

So, you see, in spite of the boasted 
growth of interest in music in this coun- 
try, especially in New York, the line 
must be drawn somewhere. Surely it 
must be drawn when it “gets the goat,” 
to quote the vernacular, of the peaceful 
Chinese. By which I do not mean to 
suggest that Chinese music of itself has 
any claim to recognition, except as a 
rival to the caterwauling of those cats 
who haunt alleyways and housetops when 
sleep is desired by all decent people, i in- 
cluding 

Your 
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Countess Gina Mozatto, the soprano, 
was soloist on Sunday of last week at the 
Italian Bazaar in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, singing several compositions 
by Enrico Caruso. The Countess also 
sang Santuzza’s “Song of Spite,” to the 
delight of the huge audience. 
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LORAINE WYMAN 


NEW YORK TIMES, OCT, 30 


terest that is felt and felt continu- 
ally stronger among musicians and 
the musical public in folk-songs and 
ballads was given last evening by 
the concert of Miss Loraine Wy- 
man and Mr. Howard Brockway. 
The two spent a part of last sum- 
mer in the mountains of Kentucky, 
collecting and noting such ballads 
from the natives who sing them in 
that remote region. Much might be 
said about these songs, their origin 
and the meaning of their present 
survival in America. Mr. Brock- 
way’s playing of the Lonesome 
Tunes was exquisite and Miss 
Wyman’s singing is that of an artist 
in vocal technique, style and finish, 
with something of the illustrative 
manner added. It is indeed ex- 
tremely charming, ingratiating and 
exactly adapted to her purposes. 
The audience was large, very inter- 
ested and applauded much. 


NEW YORK SUN, OCT. 30. “LONE- 
ry, a TUNES MAKE FOLKS 


Loraine Wyman and Howard 
Brockway, singer and composer, 
have been on the trail of the lone- 
some pine. Away down in the Pine 
Mountains of Kentucky they went 
on a hunt after tunes and they 
found them. In the Cort Theatre 
last evening Miss Wyman and Mr. 
Brockway gave an entertainment 
which proved to be one of the most 
delightful and uncommon concerts 
this tired old town has had in many 
moons. Miss Wyman told the folk 
about the people in the mountains, 
imitated their way of singing and 
then sang songs with her own 
witching charm and in her own 
inimitable style that made every 
one happy. Some of the songs 
were well known, and others were 
new to the most hardened anti- 
quarians. But so long as Miss 
Wyman sings them as charmingly 
as she did last evening no one will 
care much how they arrived, but 
just be glad they are here. Mr. 
Brockway and Miss Wyman should 
have a busy winter. They have an 
entertainment of delicate and per- 
suasive charm which should appeal 
to all sorts of people, from a tired 
business man to a college professor 
or a sociologist. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, OCT. 30. 
AMERICAN FOLKSONGS PLEASE 
AT THE CORT, Bs 

title, 


The unique “Lonesome 
Tunes,” was given to the pro- 
gramme arranged by Loraine Wy- 
man, soprano, and Howard Brock- 
way, pianist, and presented by those 
gifted musicians last night.  Al- 
though of but a single origin there 
was nothing monotonous in these 
Lonesome Tunes. It is worthy of 
note that many of the most prom- 
inent musicians, resident and visit- 
ing, were attentive to this most in- 
teresting contribution to American 
folksong. 


“Lonesome Tunes’ 


(Kentucky Mountain Balladry) 


A significant instance of the in- - 


The most unique and distinctive recital in years 


HOWARD BROCKWAY 
Plays ’em 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, OCT. 30, 
1916. 


In the Cort Theatre last night 
Miss Wyman and Mr. Brockway, in 
a fascinatingly interesting enter- 
tainment, made an exposition of the 
results of their investigations in 
the Pine Mountain region of Ken- 
tucky. Miss Wyman sang a dozen 
songs, the majority of them variant 
of familiar English ballads, which 
had been carried into the mountains 
by the followers of Daniel Boone. 
The winsome little lady prefaced 
each song with a few explanatory 
remarks, sang them all with de- 
lightful effectiveness, and also illus- 
trated the manner in which one of 
the songs was performed for her 
by a mountain girl. Altogether the 
pair of artists provided an evening 
of unique pleasure. 


NEW YORK HERALD, OCT. 30, 
1916 


Seldom has a more novel pro- 
gramme been presented at a song 
recital than that with which Miss 
Loraine Wyman delighted a large 
audience last night. Miss Wyman 
sang three groups of tuneful and 
amusing ballads which she found as 
folk-songs of the mountaineers in 
Kentucky in the course of a sojourn 
there. Most of them were “lone- 
some tunes,” as the mountaineers 
call them, and Miss Wyman’s sing- 
ing so well suggested an atmos- 
phere for them that one could im- 
agine being crooned in lonely cot- 


tages on the Cumberland mountain- . 


sides. Miss Wyman phrases them 
exquisitely, and as a contrast she 
sang one or two as the moun- 
taineers “howl” them. Her voice 
and her enunciaton are excellent. 
In addition to a charming person- 
ality she exhibited a sharp talent 
for comedy, and that with no ap- 
parent effort. Miss Wyman and 
her humor and her “lonesome 
tunes” are among the pretty things 
of life. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST, OCT. 
30. 1916. A NOVEL MUSICAL, 
EXPERIENCE. 


The large and very distinguished 
audience which filled the Cort The- 
atre last night had an unusual and 
interesting musical treat when 
Loraine Wyman 
Brockway disclosed to New York 
some of the results of their sum- 
mer’s search for musical nuggets in 
the mountains of Kentucky. Mr. 
Brockway’s settings are appropriate 
and serve as a pretty surrounding 
to the melodies which he and Miss 
Wyman discovered. Amusing de- 
tails were given by Miss Wyman 
and her little informal explanations, 
concerning the songs, the people, 
the dulcimore, an instrument still 
in use down there, were not the 
least enjoyable part of the evening. 
Her arch and piquant charm, her 
grace and her beauty, all add im- 
measurably to the entertainment, 
and she sings the songs and speaks 
her words in a charming voice and 
with the simplicity of a child. 


and Howard’ 








354 W. 55th Street 
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New York City 
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Safe from Submarine Perils—Singers Arrive from Europe 















































On the Left: 
On the Right: 


HE Hoiland-American liner, 


Francis Maclennan, the Tenor, His Wife and Little Son. 


Noordam, which arrived 


in New York from 


Europe on Oct. 31, brought two artist families and Tilly Koenen, the Dutch 


contralto, to our shores. 


Francis Maclennan, tenor, and his wife, Florence Easton, soprano, arrived to 


join the forces of the Chicago Opera Company. 


They have been fulfilling their 


Center Picture: 


duties as members of the 


—Photos by Bain News Service 


Jacques Urlus, Dutch Tenor of the Metropolitan, Mrs. Urlus and Their Son. 
Tilly Koenen, the Noted Dutch Contralto. Photographed on Shipboard as They Arrived from Europe Last Week 


Hamburg Opera with their accustomed success. 


Jacques Urlus, the tenor, who is to appear again in German réles with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was accompanied by his wife and son. 

Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, is to appear under the management of Harry 
Culbertson, of Chicago, who has already secured many bookings for her. 





FINDS A UNITED 
SYMPHONY PUBLIC 


San Francisco Orchestra Begins 
Its Season Under Highly 
Encouraging Conditions 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Oct. 29, 1916. 


ONDUCTOR ALFRED HERTZ and 
San Francisco’s first permanent 
symphony orchestra began the season 
last Friday afternoon by presenting the 
following program, which was repeated 
at the popular concert this afternoon: 


Symphony No. 1, C Minor, Op. 68, Brahms; 
Symphonic Poem, “Viviane,” Op. 5, Chaus- 
son; Overture, ‘‘The Bartered Bride,’’ 
Smetana. 


The Cort Theater was thronged by an 
enthusiastic audience, in which, for the 
first time in several years, there was no 
element of personal antagonism nor any 
remaining trace of that aggressive feel- 
ing which at one time threatened the 
life of the supporting musical asso¢ia- 
tion. Every man in the orchestra was 
inspired by confidence and loyalty, and 
Mr. Hertz, beaming with satisfaction 


during all his time on the platform, was 
visibly proud of the splendid body of mu- 
sicians. 

Ceremoniously the members of the or- 
chestra arose when the conductor came 
upon the stage; ceremoniously the con- 
ductor waived in favor of his subordi- 
nates the glory when applause shook the 
theater, and when, at the conclusion of 
the wae ges f the floral tributes were 
sent down the aisles and over the foot- 
lights in characteristic California quan- 
tities, everybody on the stage shared in 
the blooming October wealth. 

Mr. Hertz had under his command as 
fine a body of strings as could be de- 
sired. The violins sang exquisitely 
through the symphony, and there was 
special triumph for Louis Persinger, the 
concertmaster, in the solo passages. A 
thoroughly satisfying performance of the 
Brahms work threw the Chausson poem 
and the Smetana overture, which fol- 
lowed, into contrast that emphasized 
their lesser importance, though the lat- 
ter compositions were given faultless in- 
terpretation. The arrangement of the 





program was the one thing that might 
have been improved. 

To-day’s concert proved a repetition of 
the Friday triumph. On its new basis 
of permanency and with the public united 
in eager support, the San Francisco Or- 
chestra now promises to become one of 
America’s recognized organizations of 
musical importance. 

Three young men who will soon make 
their New York début and tour the East 
are Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky, 
violinist, pianist and ’cellist respectively. 
They have given two concerts here un- 
der the Greenbaum management, and on 
Wednesday are to sail for Honolulu. 
After a brief engagement there, they 
will return to San Francisco and start 
Eastward. The brothers are alike in 
their music, youthful, exuberant, very 
skilful and in need of the influence of 
maturer age. They seem sure of suc- 
cess and will certainly arouse interest 
wherever they appear. A reception in 
their honor at the Fairmont Hotel, given 
by the San Francisco Musical Associa- 
tion, was one of the most elaborate af- 
fairs of the kind ever known in San 
Francisco. George Kruger, president of 
the association, was in charge, and sev- 


eral piano solos by him were a feature.. 


The Shavitch-de Grassi-Bem Trio pre- 
sented the following numbers in the Ho- 
tel St. Francis at the first of its cham- 
ber music concert series, under the man- 
agement of Jessica Colbert: Trio, Op. 
92, No. 2, Saint-Saéns; Clarinet Trio, Op. 
11, Beethoven; Trio, Maurice Ravel. 
Nicolas Oeconomacos, assisting the trio, 
was the clarinetist. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Charlotte Tyson, Soprano, in Pleasing 
Philadelphia Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 26.—Charlotte R. 
Tyson, a young soprano of this city, was 
presented in a recital at the New Cen- 
tury Drawing Room on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 24, assisted by Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann, pianist. Miss Tyson, whe has 
studied with Charlotte Lund, made an 
excellent impression, singing old Italian 

ieces by Gluck, Gubitosi and Lotti, 

rieg’s “Ein Schwan,” Sinding’s “Syl- 
velin,” two Straus songs, the aria “I] est 
bon” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” songs 
by Borodine, Paladilhe and Hiie and an 
English group by Rogers, Tirindelli, Gil- 
berté, MacDowell and Horsman. She has 
an attractive personality and sings with 
good production and artistic taste. Her 
singing was applauded by a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Hammann played the accom- 
paniments with taste and offered solo 
pieces by Schumann, Schubert-Liszt, 
Grieg, Arensky and Moszkowski. 


SLAVIC PROGRAM BY 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Russian Music Well Played— 
Sunday Concerts of Marked 
and Varied Merits 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 31, 1916. 


OSEF HOFMANN, pianist, was the 
first soloist of the season of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, under Fred- 
erick Stock’s direction, last week. Ap- 
parently Mr. Stock wished to do special 


honor to this Russian artist and ar- 
ranged a whole program of works from 
the land of the Slavs. The program fol- 
lows: 


Overture to ‘‘The Life of the Czar,’’ Glinka; 
Six Variations on a Russian Theme—No. |! 
Artciboucheff; No. Il, Wihtol; No. Ill, Liadoff; 
No. IV, Rimsky-Korsakoff; No. V, Sokoloff; 
No. VI, Glazounoff; Symphony No. 2, E Minor, 
Rachmaninoff; Concerto for Pianoforte No. 4, 
Beethoven. 


The only deviation from the national 
scheme of music was Hofmann’s own solo 
number. Mr. Hofmann’s playing of it 
had pulsating vigor and life as well as 
sublimated technique. He gave a strict- 
ly classic interpretation of its musical 
message. 

Rachmaninoff’s second symphony, long, 
when considered with regard to the 
works of the older masters, was played 
with great dramatic power. Mr. Stock 
read the symphony not only with author- 
ity but with an enthusiasm which en- 
hanced several pages that otherwise 
might have been considered dull. The 
Six Variations on a Russian theme, by 
as many composers, showed great vari- 
ety of orchestral manipulation. The set 
was performed once before here, under 
the direction of Theodore Thomas. 

At 3:15 o’clock last Sunday afternoon, 
as the Auditorium was filling up, with 
the stage already occupied with more 
than 200 enthusiasts, Charles L. Wag- 
ner, the manager, was informed by Dr. 
O. M. Steffenson that John McCormack 
could not appear in concert and had to 
step forth and communicate this dis- 
concerting fact to the audience and re- 
fund the money to seat-holders,.“ The five 
other concerts of the day profited some- 
what from the disappointment caused 
by Mr. McCormack’s indisposition, and 
received some of the overflow. 
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Again did the American-Symphony 
Orchestra, under Glenn Dillard Gunn’s 
direction, bring forth an interesting and 
well-rendered program. Mae _ Dolling, 
pianist, and Roderick White, violinists, 
as soloists, revealed added poise and 
finish in their playing. Miss Dolling was 
listed for the Rubinstein D Minor Con- 
certo and Mr. White for the D Minor 
Paganini Concerto. 

Frances Alda, the distinguished prima 
donna, assisted by Frank La Forge at 
the piano, was heard in a song recital 
at the Illinois Theater. She was in fine 
vocal condition, and sang with finish and 
musical taste. Several of her numbers 
were captioned “first time,” while others 
bore the remarks that they were dedi- 
cated to Mme. Alda, notably two by Mr. 
La Forge, which scored particular suc- 
cesses. 

Mischa Elman gave his first recital 
of the season at Orchestra Hall before 
a large audience. Philip Gordon was 
accompanist. 

Ethel Leginska, the pianist, made her 
first appearance of this season in recital 
at the Blackstone Theater, in an alliter- 
ative program by Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, which was a _ severe test of 
musical powers and technical endurance. 
The Bach Italian Concerto, sixteen 
valses by Brahms, Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Pathétique,” and the Paganini-Brahms 
Variations, Op. 35, did not dismay this 
young player, nor did the numerous gath- 
ering of music-lovers who had assem- 
bled to hear her, rather than see her, for 
she had the stage darkened so com- 
protety that only an indistinct view of 

er could be obtained, though her hands, 
in striking relief, were visible distinctly. 

She played the Beethoven Sonata with 
considerable aplomb. Especially good 
was her reading of the Adagio, which 
had a singing tone and clear phrasing. 
The Allegro showed technical lucidity 
and fleetness. 

Recitals at the Playhouse take on an 
added interest in the newly decorated 
stage setting speciaily designed for con- 
cert work by Manager Guy Hardy. Two 
young Chicago musicians were heard 
there Sunday afternoon in a joint re- 
cital, Esther Muenstermann, contralto, 
whose voice is rich and of good range, 
and Jessie King, pianist, who plays with 
technical facility and refinement of man- 
ner. John Doane, the accomplished or- 
ganist and accompanist, played for Miss 
Muenstermann in his usually admirable 
manner. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Paul Dufault, the Canadian tenor, has 
had extraordinary success in his Aus- 
tralian tour. 
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MISS MILLER SINGS NEW AMERICAN SONGS 


Novelties by Four Composers on 
Her New York Program — 
a Charming Performance 


CHRISTINE MILLER, contralto. Recital, 
AEolian Hall, evening, Oct. 31. Accom- 
panist, Earl Mitchell. The program: 

“Consolation,” Kahn; “Yearning,” Pataky; 

“Water-Colors—Four Chinese Tone Poems” 

(Firsi time), John Carpenter; ‘“Kennst du 

das Land?’ Hugo Wolf; “Morgenstimmung,”’ 

“Nachtzauber,” “Die Spinnerin,’ “Rat einer 

Alten” and “Liebesgliick,’ Hugo Wolf; “The 

Grey Wolf,” H. T. Burleigh; “A Song in the 

Night” (first time), Marshall Bartholomew; 

“On Inishmana; Isles of Aran” (first time, 

Dedicated to Miss —_ H. T. Burleigh; 

“Dark and Wondrous ight” (first time. 

Dedicated to Miss Miller), A. Walter Kramer; 

“Wind and Lyre” (first time. Dedicated to 

Miss Miller), James H. Rogers; “A Rondel of 

Spring,’ Frank Bibb. 


Miss Miller is one of the most charm- 
ing artists on the recital stage to-day 
and her characteristic excellences had 
full play last week. Not many singers 
can range as successfully as she over 
the field of vocal composition extending 
from Bach to John Carpenter. Yet her 
facility in this respect enables her to 
deal with the ruthless and uncompromis- 
ing solos in the B Minor Mass and to 
enter fully into the spirit and style of 
matters so antipodal as Carpenter’s 


_light Chinese sketches, on the one hand, 


and Hugo Wolf’s impassioned and search- 
ing “Kennst du das Land?” on the other. 
Those who were at the last Bethlehem 
Bach festival recall’ the contralto’s work 
in the Mass with joy; persons who 
heard her recital last week found reason 
for unbounded satisfaction in her char- 


acteristic and delightful representation 
of what she undertook. 

In good voice, the contralto traversed 
the diversity of moods exemplified on 
her program with signally forceful, 
poetic and delicate results that in no 
instance failed to carry conviction. That 
these songs did not maintain an even 
level of musical interest never marred 
the effectiveness of her pronouncement 
of them and some of the most enthusi- 
astic applause of the large audience was 
elicited by numbers of least intrinsic 
worth. The Carpenter songs, for ex- 
ample, while graceful, are of the slender- 
est musical account, but such was the 
volatile charm, the daintiness and humor 
of Miss Miller’s performance that one 
of them was unanimously redemanded 
and all of them thoroughly relished. She 
had previously done much in behalf of 
the Kahn and Pataky numbers, neither of 
which is significant from any standpoint, 
and supplied for the “Kennst du das 
Land?”—one of its composer’s happiest 
inspirations—all the passionate utter- 
ance and inwardness it calls into requi- 
sition. For the other Wolf songs—splen- 
didly as she did them—we do not care; 
nor do we find any originality of inven- 
tion in Mr. Burleigh’s “Grey Wolf.” 
However, Miss Miller gave it with such 
eloquent power that she was obliged to 
sing an encore, the same composer’s fine 
vocal arrangement of “Deep River.” 

Of the new American songs A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Dark and Wondrous Night” 
was easily the best. It surpasses most 
of Mr. Kramer’s previous efforts and the 
artist did it full justice. Her singing of 
Frank Bibb’s “A Rondel of Spring” was 
brilliant. 

The accompanist was Earl Mitchell, a 
Pittsburgh pianist, unfamiliar to New 
York, but whose skill ranks with that 
of some of the best local Ss 





MYRTLE MOSES WARMLY 
GREETED IN NEW YORK 


Splendid, Sympathetic Voice Revealed 
by Chicago Opera Soprano in 
FZolian Début 


MYRTLE MOSES, mezzo-soprano, song re- 
cital, afternoon, Nov. 2; Cort Theater. 
William Reddick, accompanist. The pro- 
gram: 


“Der Treue Johnie,” “Der Kuss,’ “Wonne 
der Wehmuth,”’ Beethoven; “Mermaid’s Song,’ 
Haydn; “Immer leiser wird mein Schlum- 
mer,” “Dort in den Weiden,” Brahms; Herbs- 
tweh” (manuscript), Heinrich Pfitener; “Ein 
Traum,” Grieg; “Ton sourir,’ Catherine; 
“Beau soir,’ Debussy; “Crépuscule,’ Mas- 
senet; “Carnaval,” Fourdrain; “On the Sea- 
shore of Endless Worlds,” “The Sleep that 
Flits on Baby’s Eyes,’ Carpenter; “Lullaby,”’ 


Cyril Scott; 
Turner-Maley. 


“Song of Sunshine,’ Florence 


New York heard Myrtle Moses, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera Company, for 
the first time Thursday and gave unmis- 
takable approval of the young woman’s 
voice. Let the brevity of this singer’s 
program be a reminder to other —— 
recitalists that any artist can do full 
justice to his or her accomplishments in 
one hour’s time. 

It took Miss Moses just about five min- 
utes to give evidence that she is a worthy 
applicant for concert honors. She has a 
deeply sympathetic voice of soprano 
quality, well schooled and of good range. 
Her German enunciation was clear and 
distinct in the old classic offerings. 

The new Pfitzner song calls for a color- 
ful contrast with the effective simplicity 
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of the accompaniment. Massenet’s 
“Crépuscule” was the best sung of the 
French numbers, although the Debussy 
work served to display the tender qual- 
ities of the singer’s blossoming art. Miss 
Moses only hinted of the throbbing inner 
meanings of her offerings, but all were 
acceptable and merited the enthusiastic 
applause they evoked. The American 
songs were done well. 

Summing up, Miss Moses is a singer 
deserving of serious consideration. 





GIVE FORT WAYNE FIRST 
TASTE OF REAL OPERA 


Thanks of Community Offered to Those 
Who Guaranteed Performance of 
“Faust” by Rabinoff Troupe 


Fort WAYNE, IND., Oct. 28.—Fort 
Wayne had its first taste of real opera 
last Thursday evening, when the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company ap- 
peared at the New Palace Theater, in 
“Faust.” The theater was filled to ca- 
pacity and the audience was of so bril- 
liant a character that after the perform- 
ance members of the cast said that no- 
where since New York or Boston had 
they played in a more beautiful theater 
or sung before a more fashionable audi- 
ence, 

Maggie Teyte was a perfect Marguer- 
ite, displaying a voice of wonderfully 
pure and limpid tones. Riccardo Martin, 
as Faust, sang with perfect poise and 
fine resonance. Mephistopheles was well 
portrayed by José Mardones. Fel 
Clement showed a voice of lovely hig 
timbre. August Bouillez sang Valen- 
tine with intelligence. 

The “Prince Igor” ballet was a splen- 
did bit. 

To the committee which guaranteed 
the performance and to Frank E. 
Stouder should go all the thanks of the 
community for a treat of rare pleasure. 
Such evenings cannot but leave most def- 
inite impressions for good upon the mu- 
sical - sensibilities of our music-lovers. 
It is hoped that it will leave them also 
the definite feeling that with a coliseum, 
such as is now being proposed, there will 
be still further opportunity for more of 
the same kind of truly high-class repre- 
sentations. 





WILMINGTON ORGAN RECITAL 


Ralph Kinder Gives the Season’s In- 
augural Performance 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 23.—An or- 
gan recital which served not only to dis- 
play the sterling worth of Ralph Kinder 
of Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, but the 
newer powers of the rebuilt organ of 
Grace Protestant Methodist Church, was 
played here this week. It opened the 
season of organ music in Wilmington in 
general, and set a high standard of ex- 
cellence in particular. 

What should be, however, particularly 
noted was the reception given to Mr. 
Kinder for his own compositions. After 
playing the Bach Fugue 4a la Gigue, he 
gave three of his own, namely, “In 
Spring Time,” “In Moonlight” and “Ex- 
ultemus,” the last named played for the 
first time in public. Of the “In Moon- 
light” highest credit is to be given, but 
of the “Exultemus,” which concludes 
with an altogether too “popular” ren- 
dition of the melody “ Save the 
King” or “America,” less can be said. 

In addition to these numbers Mr. Kin- 
der played the Beethoven Minuet which 
has been popularized by Kreisler and 
Elman on the violin. It won an encore 
more because its melody is familiar and 
popular than because of its merit. 

rs. Emory Girton Kemery assisted 
with contralto solos. eS & 





Open Series at Newark Hotel 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 24.—The first of 
the monthly Monday evening musical re- 
ceptions was held at the newly erected 
Robert Treat Hotel last night. A large 
audience, composed chiefly of Newark’s 
social lights, gathered to hear Margarete 
Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera 
forces, and Teresa Carrefio, the famous 
pianist. Both artists were heartily ap- 
plauded. P. G. 





French and Anglo-Canadian Music 


Augustus Bridle, in the Canadian 
Courier, draws this general distinction 
between the musical life of Anglo and 
French Canada. ‘“Anglo-Canada has 
always admitted that it must import 
most of its music or go without. French- 
Canada has always believed that French- 
Canadians are able to furnish most of 
the music necessary in the evolution of 
that province.” 











Press Comments on 


RICHARD 


BUHLIC’S 


New York Recital 
Oct. 24, 1916 


A broad musical understanding, accu- 
rate fingering, and the power to instill 
varying emotions into his music character- 
ize his playing.—New York Herald. 

His tone is large and fine in quality.— 
New York Times. 

His variety of tone color was most 
praiseworthy.—N. Y. Tr:bune. 

He is a musician whose playing is never 
superficial__-New York Sun. 

Played with the devotion and profund- 
ity of understanding which are his most 
prominent traits.—The Evening World. 


New York Tribune 

Richard Buhlig was the pianist who appeared at 
Aeolian Hall. He succeed in a a good im- 
ression, especially by his playing of César Franck’s 

elude Chorale et Fugue. His variety of tone color 
was most praiseworthy, and he displayed throughout 
an admirable mastery of the technical requirements 
of his art, besides not a little sensitiveness of ex- 
pression and of conception. Besides the Franck 
number, he played the Beethoven C minor Sonata, 
Op. 111, and groups by Brahms and Chopin. Mr. 
Buhlig was well received by a large audience. 


New York Herald 

Another American pianist, Richard Buhlig, made 
his début yesterday afternoon at a recital in Aeolian 
Hall and proved himself to be a player of more than 
ordinary talent. 

A broad musical understanding, accurate fingering 
and the power to instill varying emotions into his 
music characterize his playing. 

Cesar Franck’s prelude, choral, and fugue was 
extremely well played, and Beethoyen’s long but 
beautiful sonata opus 111 was done nearly as well. 
However, he is an excellent pianist and the applause 
was as vigorous as his style of playing. 


The New York Times 

Richard Buhlig, an American pianist who has 
been more active in London and elsewhere in Europe 
than in his native land, gave a recital yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Buhlig played in New 
York eight years ago as a soloist at a concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and then in recitals. He 
has unquestionably grown and advanced as an artist 
since then. His style has acquired a more masculine 
vigor, a greater decision and energy. The scale on 
which he played everything yesterday was large. 
His interpretations showed an individual conception, 
carried out resolutely, with no concessions. His 
technical equipment is trustworthy and did not fail 
him yesterday; his tone was large and generally fine 
in quality. There were often excellent effects pro- 
duced by his manner of pedaling. 

His performance of Cesar Franck’s ‘‘Prelude, 
Chorale, and Fugue’’ was grandiose and imposing. 
No. 2, disclosed many of its superb qualities under 
his hands. The same qualities were displayed in 
Beethoven’s C minor sonata, Op. 111. 


The Sun 

Richard Buhlig, a pianist who was heard in New 
York eight seasons 0, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall. His programme was a 
long one, but it contained on'y works of dignified 
character. It comprised the ‘‘Prelude, Choral et 
Fugue’’ of Cesar Franck, two rhapsodies, one bal- 
lad and an intermezzo of Brahms; Beethoven's so- 
nata, opus 111, and five Chopin numbers, including 
the scherzo in C sharp minor. 

Mr. Buhlig apprenches his formidable task with 
an attitude of sincerity wholly commendable. 

Technical ability he employed in good measure— 
this was of a polished type. 
whose playing is never superficial. 


The Evening Mail 

Richard Buhlig, an American pianist, who was 
heard here about nine years ago, but has since done 
most of his playing in Germany, gave a _ recital 
yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. He displayed 
an impressive musical stature, his powers appealing 
to pianists perhaps even more than to the layman. 

In his earlier numbers Mr. Buhlig’s style seemed 
purely intellectual. But the Brahms FE flat rhapsody 
exactly suited his robust, masculine manner a left 
an impression of quite individual beauty. 

Beethoven’s sonata, opus 111, was followed by a 
group of Chopin pieces, and in these Mr. Buhlig 
was at his best. The nocturnes were perhaps a 
little heavy, but the two mazurkas had a fine rhyth- 
mic personality and the C sharp minor scherzo was 
splendidly virile. 


The Evening World 

Richard Buhlig, a pianist whom we have not heard 
for several years, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. His programme included Cesar 
Franck’s chorale and fugue, a Brahms group and a 
Chopin group. His principal offering was Beethoven’s 
sonata in C minor, opus 111, which he played witb 
the devotion and the profundity of understanding 
which are his most prominent traits. 


New York American 

A new pianist was heard yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall. That is, Richard Buhlig is a new- 
comer to New York, but for several years he has 
been considered a leading musician in Europear 
musical centers. 

Mr. Buhlig is evidently possessed of high intel- 
lectuality, for his playing revealed more than a 
mere technical conquest of the keyboard. He de- 
Picted moods and meanings unaffectedly, yet with 
subtle insinuations of dramatic force. 


Translation from New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung 

Mr. Buhlig showed us in his Aeolian Hall recital 
that his playing has grown in noble manliness, so 
that it is now free from all mannerisms. With large 
tone, he played the Cesar Franck Prelude. To the 
Chorale he lent real fervor, and the Fugue was built 
I to a mighty climax. Two Brahms rhapsodies he 
Played with the properly dark and severe effect. 
After the Brahms llade, and after the intermezzo, 
with its relative grace, he gave us a re-creation of 
Beethoven’s mighty C minor sonata, which proved 
that Mr. Buhlig draws from the deepest sources af 
its profundity. He approached his task with un- 
usual concentration and built up the climax with 
imposing power through all the sharp accents of 
pain, of passion, and of manly revolt, which makes 
this sonata one of the pinnacles of musical literature. 
Hspecially successful were the spirit voices in the 
last movement. It was a powerful performance. 
a was received with great applause by the large 
audience. 


He is a musician 


Management 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Russian Pianists Again Monopolize Field in England—Summer Symphony Concerts Well Provided 
for by Russia’s Largest Cities—War an Impetus to Creative Work, According to Vincent 
d’Indy—Dean of French Composers Severely Censured by Paris Critics for His Latest 
Diatribes Against National and Personal Enemies—Daughter of Ffranzcon-Davies Goes to 
Egypt to Sing for Soldiers There—Lyons Conservatoire Publishes Its Roll of Honor 

















ASIL SAPELLNIKOFF, the Rus- 
sian pianist, is to be a conspicuous 
figure in England’s music world again 
this season. He and his countrymen, 
Vladimir de Pachmann, Mark Hambourg 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Belgian 
Arthur de Greef and the English Adela 
Verne will undoubtedly monopolize the 


principal honors of the _ pianist-world 
there. 

Sapellnikoff’s London program last 
Saturday consisted of four sonatas, the 
Liszt in B Minor, the Beethoven Op. 81a, 
the interminable Tschaikowsky in G and 
the Chopin in B minor. The older gos- 
sips have it that there was a romance 
between Sapellnikoff and Sophie Menter 
at one time, but that time is now in the 
dim past. 

kK ok 
ELATED reports of the summer mu- 
sic season in Russia indicate that 
there was not diminution this year in 
the musical fare provided by the sym- 
phony orchestras maintained at resorts 
near the large cities, such as Petrograd, 
Moscow, Kieff, Odessa and Rostoff, also 
at Yalta in the Crimea and at the Cau- 

‘asian watering-places. 

Moscow’s summer headquarters for 
music are at Sokolniky, an immense park 
of pine trees near at hand, Here, in a 
large pavilion, an orchestra composed of 
members of the Imperial Opera House 
orchestra gives symphony concerts on 
‘'uesdays and Fridays and lighter pro- 
yrams on Sundays. There is a resident 
conductor, Litvinoff, and this summer 
Wassily Safonoff, Glazounoff, Emil 
Cooper, Emil Mlynarsky and others con- 
ducted as guests. 

Petrograd, musically, has two summer 
homes, according to the Monthly Mu- 
sical Record. One is Pavlovsk, half an 
hour out, which became noted for its 
summer orchestral concerts nearly half a 
century ago. They are given outdoors 
in fine weather and at other times in a 
vast pavilion. This year the principal 
conductors were Aslanoff and Fittelberg, 
though Alexander Glazounoff, Tscherep- 
nin and Malko were occasional baton 
vuests. The programs this summer were 
devoted mainly to French, Scandinavian 
and Russian music. 

Then there is Sestroretzk on the Fin- 
nish Bay, where no expense is spared to 
place the concerts on the most advan- 
tageous basis. Wahrlich, one of the 
conductors of the Imperial Opera in 
Petrograd, is the director. A celebrated 
band of the Preobashensky Guard Regi- 
ment also gave concerts there this year, 
one of its programs being given over 
entirely to Rimsky-Korsakoff—“Sche- 
herazade,” a Fantasy on Serbian Songs 
and the “Easter” Overture being the 
principal numbers. 

One unique concert of the orchestra at 
Sestroretzk was devoted to music of the 
Lettonian race, “which has been awak- 
ened to new political and social signifi- 
cance by the great events of the present 
war.” The program by Lettonian com- 
posers was conducted by Withol, the com- 
poser, who is a Lettonian. He directed 
his symphonic poem, “King Brusurhard 
and Princess Gundeya,” some “Lettonian 
Dances” by Yourian and a symphonic 
poem, “At the Rock of Stabarags” and a 
“Valse Mélancholique” by Kalhynia. 


* * * 


OME interesting details have been 
made public by the director of the 
Conservatoire in Lyons regarding the 
number of killed, wounded and missing 
among the students of that institution. 
Kleven members of the faculty and 170 
of the pupils were mobilized, according 
to the New Music Review’s report, and 
of these ten have fallen on the field of 
honor, ten others have been seriously 
wounded, three are unaccounted for and 
three have been taken prisoners. Six 
have been cited in the orders of the day. 


HEN Vincent d’Indy was asked the 
other day by Le Figaro, “Have 

you been able to work during the past 
two years?” the question which that 
periodical has been addressing to many 
of the prominent composers, writers and 
artists of France who have not been eli- 
gible for military service by reason of 





As for Camille Saint-Saéns, the ven- 
erable dean of French composers gave a 
decided answer in the affirmative to La 
Figaro’s question, for in addition to the 
composition he wrote especially for the 
San Francisco Exposition, he has com- 
posed two motets, a number of songs, 
an Elegy for violin and piano, a solo 
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advisable to send one’s money to the aid 
of the wounded. A noble sentiment, to 
be sure, and if Monsieur Saint-Saéns 
practises what he preaches, the wounded 
must be receiving the most substantial 
kind of aid from the performances of his 
own works that he has been organizing 
and conducting in all parts of France.” 

Then the composer of “Samson et Da- 
lila” has brought out a collection of his 
articles in L’Echo de Paris, under the 
heading, “Germanophile,” and in it he 
repeats his “familiar misstatement” that 
“to please the eye” Wagner scored the 
“Ring” music dramas for non-existent 
instruments and indicated substitutes for 
them in footnotes. 

“No,” cries M. Marnold, “Monsieur 
Saint-Saéns is not a lucky man with his 
raging pen. Yet undaunted he pro- 
ceeds. Among contemporary French mu- 
siclans he recognizes only himself and 
‘the honorable Monsieur Rabaud.’ He 
spitefully attacks everyone and every- 
thing in sight—the Opéra, which stinted 








American Singers in One of Their Concerts at the Auditorium in Melbourne 


Howard White, the American basso, of Boston, 


a marked success of their Australian tour. 


to eleven, appearing in the Auditorium, which holds 2,400 persons. 


fill concert engagements in this country. 


their age or for some other cause, the 
director of the Schola Cantorum spoke 
as if he had found a special impetus to 
work in the war: 

“T have finished an important work, 
begun ten years ago, and ] may say that 
I believe that I have never worked so 
tranquilly as during the first autumn of 
the war, when all the ‘funks’ hastily left 
Paris, and no bores or blundering visi- 
tors disturbed one. I have never thought 
that the spirit of an artist, worthy of 
the name, could be struck with atrophy 
or sterility because of external circum- 
stances, however grave. 

“Beethoven yen ge his tenth quar- 
tet, a concerto and three sonatas during 
the occupation of Vienna by Napoleon’s 
army, when Wagram was at its hottest, 
and as for myself, I have always had 
such absolute confidence in our victory 
and in the full crushing of the deadly 
German power which was dragging our 
art to the depths that the calm necessary 
for work has never failed me.” 

On the other hand, Fernand Le Borne 
found it impossible to write anything 
after Aug. 4, 1914, but when 1916 
brought back some appearance of normal 
life to Paris, “when ridiculously short 
skirts appeared in the streets and res- 
taurants, tea resorts, music halls and 
cinemas became crowded,” he tried to 
resume his work. Now he is wondering 
whether the results will be worth while. 


piece for the trombone (!) and _ inci- 
dental music just recently completed for 
“On ne badine pas avec l’amour,” to be 
given at the Odéon Théatre. “But,” he 
admitted, “I have not been able to sup- 
ply M. Ghensi with a ballet he wanted 
me to write for the Opéra Comique. To 
write joyful music at the present moment 


would be for me quite impossible!” 


* * * 


UT Saint-Saéns in his first year be- 
yond four score, has not limited his 
activities to composing. Always a copi- 
ous letter-writer, he has not only been 
taking the Germans to task again for 
Wagner’s supposedly pernicious influ- 
ence on French music, but he has come 
perilously close to turning himself into 
a common scold. Some of his younger 
compatriots have handled him without 
yvloves on more than one occasion and 
now his most merciless critic, Jean 
Marnold, has undertaken to hold him up 
lo ridicule in La Mercure de France. 


“M. Saint-Saéns,” he observes, “was 
tiever more alive and in evidence than 
now. A Swiss writer has suggested that 
it is time to ‘throw Noah’s cloak over the 
old man.’ But his vigorous and wide- 
spread exertions preclude any idea of 
the sort. He recently reprimanded the 
founders of a new musical review, say- 
ing that ‘France comes first and music 
afterward,’ and that it would be more 


and his wife, Evelyn Scotney, the soprano, who is an Australian-American, have made 
They expected to give but two concerts in Melbourne, for instance, but extended the number 
Following their arrival from their tour of the Antipodes the two will 


the production of his ‘Samson’; the Société 
des Grandes Auditions, which produced 
his ‘Deluge’ at the very moment of the 
coronation of Edward VII; Pasdeloup’s 
orchestra, which. habitually played the 
symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven, 
but could not understand his own in E 
Flat; the French public, which insists 
upon hearing and applauding Wagner’s 
music, though it could never understand 
it, the neglect of Berlioz’s works, and 
so forth and so onward until the reader 
pities more than he resents.” 

And then by way of softening his at- 
tack, though not without a touch of sar- 
casm, the critic ends up with, “After all, 
Monsieur Saint-Saéns was once an artist. 
He does not deserve so lamentable an 
end. Has he no friends to stay him?” 

The “honorable Monsieur Rabaud”’ re- 
ferred to as the only one of his col- 
leagues Saint-Saéns recognizes has made 
a most unexpected record with his op- 
era, ““Marouf,” in Stockholm. The work, 
put on as a novelty last winter, has 
been sung forty-two times, in all, at the 
Royal Opera in the Swedish capital. And 
yet Paris is still wait:ng to hear it for 
the first time. 

* * a 
INCE the war days set in an Aus- 
tralian pianist, William Murdoch, 
has come into “his own” in England as 
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a recognized artist of the first rank. 
Just now he is gaining efficiency on an- 
other instrument, as when he joined the 
colors he was assigned to the Grenadier 
Guards’ Band and as a member of that 
organization he plays the trombone. 
Murdoch, like so many other young 
artists, once attracted Mme. Melba’s in- 
terested attention—in fact, he toured 
~with her as her accompanist. 


NE of the members of a concert party 
of six that Lena Ashwell and her 
committee sent out to Egypt last month 
in response to urgent requests from the 
Tommies there were Marjorie Ffranggcon 
Davies. She is the daughter of David 
Ffrangcon-Davies, the Welsh oratorio 
bass-baritone, who is to return to the 
concert stage this season. The young 
Welsh soprano made her début in the 
concert world just a few aie : a 





BIENSTOCK’S NEW 
OPERA PRODUCED 


Stuttgart Critics Stamp “‘Sandro 
the Fool” as an Emphatic 


Success 
Munich, Sept. 29, 1916. 


HREE years ago, as recorded at the 

time in these columns, “Luleinia,” a 
one-act opera by Heinrich Bienstock, 
was produced in Karlsruhe, with consid- 
erable success. Its composer, an Alsa- 
tian now in his twenty-second year, is 
an artilleryman serving at the Western 
front, whence he came to Stuttgart a 
fortnight ago, in order to supervise the 
production of his second opera, “San- 
dro the Fool,” given under Max Schil- 
lings’ direction last Sunday night. The 
work is in three acts and the libretto by 
Hans Hinzelmann, tells directly and ef- 


that his story of how the picture came 
to be painted was a delirious dream. 
This perversion of the truth, bringing 
with it the end of his happiness, over- 
whelms Sandro, and, with a shrill laugh, 
he allows himself to k2 adjudged insane. 
He enters the asylum, and Belmonte has 
him under control, body and soul. In 
the course of years of suffering his mind 
actually becomes affected. He finally es- 
capes, and, wandering about, earns a 
pittance by cutting silhouettes. Lydia 
follows and discovers him in his native 
Siena, incurably insane. Once only while 
cutting her silhouette a flash of memory 
reveals his life’s happiness and the God- 
dess of Light. With intense joy he rec- 
ognizes his beloved. But the appearance 
of Belmonte, who, oppressed with re- 
morse, asks his pardon, again plunges 
him into the darkness of insanity. Lydia, 
his Goddess of Light, becomes as the 
“shadow of his soul,” the companion of 
his misery, leaving behind the conscience- 
stricken destroyer of a pure love. 
Regarding the music of the youthful 
composer, the critics attending the dress 
rehearsal, are pretty unanimous. They 
say that it reveals extraordinary talent. 
Bienstock (born at Miihlhausen in 1894) 


recognizes his melodic invention, citing 
as the gem of the score Beppina’s ex- 
quisite “Maienlied” in the third act. 

At the first performance “Sandro der 
Narr” was tremendously _ successful, 
composer, librettist, conductor and sing- 
ers being called out time and again. 
Bienstock has composed a symphony 
which Dr. Schillings expects to bring out 
shortly. JACQUES MAYER. 





Fay Cord Wins Favor on Western Tour 


Boston, Nov. 3.—Fay Cord, the well- 
known soprano, is making an extensive 
concert tour through the West. From a 
recent communication received, Miss 
Cord had sung with great success in 
Great Falls, Bozeman, Helena, Mont.; 
Everett, Wash., and Salem, Ore. In all 
these places she received many press 
encomiums for her artistic singing and 
has been enthusiastically greeted by large 
audiences. W. H. L. 
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MABEL GARRISON 


wins 
Tremendous 
Success 


MOZART 
OPERAS 


GLOBE.—She sang 
with a purity and sim- 


Gilderoy Scott Sings for Soldiers in 
Canada 


Gilderoy Scott, the English contralto, 
who has been singing in the concert field 
in this country during the last few years, 
has recently been making her first Can- 
adian tour. On Oct. 20, she gave a suc- 
cessful recital in Ottawa. On Oct. 22, 
she sang at Knox Church in the Can- 
adian capital at two special services, and 
was the soloist at the concert of the 207th 
Battalion in the Dominion Theater after 
the evening service. On this occasion 
she was decorated with the badge of the 
regiment. Her recital in Montreal, on 
Oct. 19, at the Ritz-Carlton was given 
under the auspices of the St. George’s 
Flag Day Fund. Here she achieved much 
success in singing Brah’s “Down 
Here,” sung in the military hospitals and 
convalescent homes in England. Her 
program also included songs by Elgar, 
Leoni, Korbay and Handel. 


Wi 


does not yet utter his own musical speech, 
cannot do so. He has adapted, with as- 
tonishing powers of comprehension, the 
new methods of expression of the latest 
and most successful dramatic composers. 
These he uses with a youthful disregard 
of consequences, so that his piling on of 
effects, his oppressive and crudely col- 
oring succession of fifths, his placing to- 
gether of repelling diatonic and harmonic 
elements, his friction-producing effects in 
the orchestration, serve to retard and 
check his own musical individuality, par- 
ticularly throughout the first act, and in 
the first scenes of the second. There is 


plicity truly Mozartean. 

SUCH THOROUGHLY 

ACCOMPLISHED 

SINGING IS RARELY HEARD FROM ANYONE. She was 
also admirable in her acting. It was a pretty triumph that Miss 
Garrison carried off. ‘ ) 


EVENING WORLD.—As Bastienne she was charming—as 
Mme. Hofer she was irresistible. 


TIMES.—She sang delightfully and her acting was deft and 
pointed. 


fectively, how Zeno Belmonte, town 
councillor and superintendent of hos- 
pitals and asylums in a Swiss-Italian 
town, permits the portrait of his young 
and beautiful wife Lydia, to be painted 
elaborately gowned, by the famous ar- 
tist, Sandro Tanena. The young people 
fall in love and Sandro looks upon his 
model as the goddess of truth and of 
light. Lydia allows him to see her un- 
draped body, and, so posed, he paints 
her for his own pleasure. In this real- 
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ization of an ideal artist’s dream they 
enjoy love in its purity, and undefiled 
by passion. The husband, impatient at 
the delay in finishing the portrait which 
he ordered, suspects his wife’s fidelity. 
With shrewd hypocrisy, he succeeds in 
getting the painter to confess their mutual 
love. Sandro shows him the picture of 
the Goddess of Light, but Belmonte fails 
to comprehend the purity of that sort of 
artist’s love. He delivers the man and 
his unfaithful wife to the authorities. 
But, in order to be able to have full con- 
trol over Sandro and to save his reputa- 
tion from the effects of the scandal, he 
succeeds in having the court declare the 
artist insane. In order to keep her lover 
out of prison, Lydia is persuaded to tes- 
tify that Sandro, while mentally de- 
ranged, painted the Goddess of Light and 


fermentation, boiling, glimmering in this 
music, but it doesn’t flame. The God- 
dess of Light remains concealed even 
where her perfection and her power to 
produce joy is sought to be depicted. 
But from the second half of the second 
act on, the individual musical endowment 
with which the young artist is undoubt- 
edly gifted. gradually throws aside the 
chains of foreign and not yet entirely 
clarified theorems. 

I have here condensed a part of Otto 
Schrader’s appraisement in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. The Neueste Naderich- 
ten’s critic, Dr. Max Mahler, points out 
Bienstock’s knowledge of and grateful 
writing for the voice, his subordination 
of the orchestra, and his moderate use 
of the celesta, that universal expedient 
of present-day impressionists. He also 
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looked very pretty.... 


sweet tones. 


POST.—Performed with much spirit, sang charmingly, and 


MAIL.—She performed extraordinary feats of vocal technique. 


TRIBUNE.—Perhaps the finest piece of acting in “The Im- 
presario” was done by Miss Garrison. 
incisive and humorous, without the slightest trace of exaggeration, 
SUCH ACTING AS IS RARELY SEEN UPON THE AMERI- 
CAN STAGE. In addition she sang exceedingly well and in clear, 
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It was of rare sublety, 
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Wherever ANNIE LOUISE DAVID and JOHN BARNES WELLS 
have appeared, they are always wanted again. Their programs are 
highly artistic; their advertising matter ample; and their fees within 
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reason—an excellent combination. 





Their Managers are 
FOSTER & DAVID 


Walter David, President 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LED PHILHARMONIC WHEN OVERTURE TO 
“TANNHAUSER” WAS CALLED “IMPOSSIBLE” 














An Appreciation and Reminis- 
cences of Carl Bergmann, 
Conductor During Period of 
Twenty-One Years, Written by 
a Former Player in the Orchestra 
—An Early Musical Progressive 


By A. W. LILIENTHAL 


HE concert season now with us, 1916- 
17, marks the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary in the existence of the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York. It is fit- 
ting that a tribute of respect be paid a 
man who conducted the concerts of the 
Society, at first intermittently, beginning 
April 21, 1855, and later in their entirety 
to February 19, 1876, covering a period 
of twenty-one years; a man whose name 
will suggest itself most readily to those 
whose recollection goes back so far as 
the conductor most closely associated 
with the name and fortunes of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York. 

In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
Emil Mollenhauer of Boston paid special 
homage to Theodore Thomas as having 
been productive of most good in the 


cause of music in this country. 

All honor to Theodore Thomas, whose 
record and life-work speak for them- 
selves; all honor to Mr. Mollenhauer for 
having given public utterance to this 
most praiseworthy sentiment. Theodore 
Thomas, however, is identified chiefly 
with the upbuilding and perpetuation of 
his own orchestra. His connection with 
the Philharmonic Society takes on more 
of the nature of an incident in his career, 
despite the fact that he conducted the 
concerts of the Society during the sea- 
son of 1877-78 and again from 1879 to 
1891. Anton Seidl, although conducting 
the Philharmonic concerts from Nov. 21, 
1891, to March 19, 1898, will always be 
identified rather with the cause of Wag- 
nerian music, especially the later works 
of Wagner, beginning with the “Ring,” 
than with that of symphonic music. 


Krehbiel’s Estimate 


H. E. Krehbiel in his ““Memorial”’ writ- 
ten to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Philharmonic Society, says 
on page 73: 


“During the last ten years of his labors in 
behalf of the Philharmonic Society Mr. 
Eisfeld had associated with him Carl Berg- 
mann around whose name the chief glories in 
the Society’s career cluster. Bergmann’s 
genius for conducting (for his gifts reached 
the degree of genius) lifted the Society to 
the pinnacle of its efficiency, and his methods 
became a tradition, which is still vital.” 


It is true, Mr. Thomas in his Musical 
Autobiography goes to great length to 
discredit and set at naught this state- 
ment (Vol. I, p. 36). 

_I have it out of the mouths of many 
living witnesses of those days with whom 
I came in contact during the many years 
of my activity as a performing member 
of the Philharmonic Society, that Mr. 
Krehbiel’s estimate of Bergmann’s capa- 
bilities is not overdrawn. Just to men- 
tion an isolated instance, that of the 
stolid (or supposedly so) tympani player 
of the orchestra, Sigmund, or as he was 





The Late Carl Bergmann, Conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic During 
Period Between 1855 and 1876 


familiary styled, “Sam” Bernstein. 
When I happened to mention the name 
of Carl Bergmann to him one day, he 
immediately waxed enthusiastic. “‘Great- 
est conductor I ever played under.” And 
he had virtually played under every con- 
ductor “down” to Cleofonte Campanini, 
under whose conductorship he died. 


Unstinted Praise 


During many conversations held upon 
this subject with some of the leading 
men of the orchestra—men like Bergner, 
Schwartz, Rietzel, Eller and others—I 
met with nothing but unstinted praise 
for Bergmann’s exceptional abilities. 

When on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Society one of its 
former presidents, Dr. R. Ogden Dore- 
mus, in a soul-stirring address, made ref- 
erence to a musical function which had 
taken place a number of years before, 
he informed his enthusiastic hearers that 
it was under the direction of “that grand 
master of tones, Carl Bergmann.” 

On page 42 of his “Autobiography” 
Mr. Thomas says: 

“T understand readily why Mosenthal and 
Matzka were not enthusiastic about the mat- 
ter (referring to the last quartets of Bee- 
thoven), for they were still somewhat under 
the influence of their European training. Bul 
Bergmann and I had no training.” 

This does not seem to be quite in ac- 
cordance with the facts, insofar as Berg- 
mann is concerned. 


His Funeral Notice 


I have before me the obituary notice 
relating to the death of Carl Bergmann 
from the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
about Aug. 20, 1876. The writer of this 
obituary, after first complaining that the 
attendance at the funeral services was 
all too slim—owing, possibly, to the ex- 
cessive heat of those summer days and 
to the fact that many musicians at that 
time of the year are absent from the 
city—goes on to say: 


“It is our opinion that Carl Bergmann, 
above all others, should have been accom- 
panied to his last resting place with all pos- 
sible musical honors (mit allen nur moglichen 
musikalischen Ehren). The writer’s personal 
estimate of Bergmann is as follows: “Carl 
Bergmann was a genius. (Carl Bergmann 
was ein genie.) As such he was always 
acknowledged, adjudged, and his shortcom- 
ings—sad to relate, he had a fairly large 
number of them—forgive him.” 


From the same source I quote the fol- 
lowing data relative to Bergmann’s life 
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The Writer Takes Exception to 
Estimate Placed by Theodore 
Thomas Upon His Colleague, in 
His Autobiography — Recollec- 
tions of Days When the Society 
Was Cooperative 


and career. He was born on April 11, 
1821, at Ebersbach, Saxony. His early 
musical education was obtained from 
Kapellmeister Zimmerman at Zittau in 
Saxony. Next he studied composition 
under the renowned organist and com- 
poser, Ad. Hesse of Breslau. In Breslau 
he was active as ’cellist in the orchestra, 
as soloist and as conductor. 


Emigrated as Revolutionist 


His chief period of creative activity 
occurs during his stay at Breslau. Dur- 
ing that period he composed a symphony, 
an opera and a number of smaller works. 
In the reyolutionary year, 1848, owing 
to political disturbances in which he had 
taken part, he found it expedient to emi- 
grate to America. 

The first concert Bergmann conducted 
for the Philharmonic Society was on 
April 21, 1855, on which occasion he pro- 
duced for the first time in America 
Wagner’s overture to “Tannhauser,” a 
truly gigantic undertaking for those 
days. 

Frederick Bergner, for many years the 
first ’cellist of the Philharmonic Society, 
was present on that occasion in his ca- 
pacity of leader of the ’cello section. 
He told me that the overture required an 
extraordinary amount of rehearsing (for 
those days), and that at first many in 
the orchestra declared it to be “impos- 
sible.” Before rehearsals one could dis- 
cover little groups of violinists standing 
around, “fiddling” away at the now well- 
known scale passages, partly for practice 
and partly for the purpose of exagger- 
ating and ridiculing them. 


A Musical Progressive 


The presentation of the Overture to 
“'Tannhauser” launched in a new era in 
the artistic life of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Carl Bergmann was pre-emincnt- 
ly a progressive, and the programs given 
under his direction bear ample testimony 
to his—for that period—ultra-modern 
tendencies. Under Bergmann’s guidance 
Wagner and Liszt—the Schénberg and 
Debussy of their day—became integral 
parts of the Philharmonic repertory. 
Bergmann’s strong desire to make his 
hearers acquainted with the latest 
achievements in his chosen art, that of 
music, did not stop short with Liszt and 
Wagner. It is hardly possible to glance 
over a program performed under his 
leadership in which a “first time” does 
not make its appearance. 

Sometimes this might apply to an 
older, well-known composer, whose work 
is here given a “first time” performance, 
as, for instance, when the Overture 
“Faniska” by Cherubini was given on 
Ieb. 19, 1876, the very last concert Berg- 
mann conducted for the Philharmonic 
Society. It goes to show forth at all 
times, however, the actively progressive 
nature of the man. Said the Hon. George 
William Curtis at the farewell banquet 
tendered to Theodore Thomas on the eve- 
ning of April 22, 1891, prior to his leav- 
ing for Chicago: “I do not mean, of 
course, that there have not been other 
admirable artists and effective influences 
co-operating to this noble result (refer- 
ring to the wonderful growth and gen- 
eral advancement of musical art due to 
the untiring efforts of Theodore 
Thomas). Certainly I do not forget 
Bergmann and Damrosch.” 

In addition to conducting the concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society, Bergmann 
gave concerts of his own at the now long- 
furgotten City Assembly Rooms. From 
the reports that have come down to «is 
regarding these concerts, they excelled in 
the breezy, up-to-date (for that period) 
character of their programs. 


Other Activities 


Other activities of Bergmann were 
th2 conducting of the Arion Singing So- 


ciety and both German and 
Italian. 

I have it on the authority of Arion 
veterans that Bergmann’s skill in con- 
ducting choral bodies was quite as excep- 
tional as that for conducting an orches- 
tra. The Arion, then as now, placed a 
first class orchestra at the disposal of 
its conductor for its concerts during tke 
season; many important novelties were 
brought forward for the first time at 
these concerts. 

A veteran member of the Philharmonic 
Society, who passed away but a few 
weeks ago, former vice-president, direc- 


tor and trustee, Anthony Reiff, assured 


opera, 


_me that as a conductor of opera Berg- 


mann was superb. His self-control and 
grasp of the entire situation were mar- 
velous. Neither happenings on the stage 
nor “tantrums” of the singers could for 
a moment disturh his equilibrium. His 
“beat” was infallible; he was at all times 
“there.” 


First Sight of Him 


The first time I saw Carl Bergmann 
was at one of the public rehearsals for 
the concert of March 2, 1872. It was 
then the custom of the Society to have 
all the rehearsals, with possibly one ex- 
ception, public. My violin teacher, Gus- 
tave Weingarten, was principal of the 
second violins and would occasionally, as 
a reward for “good” lessons give me a 
ticket for a rehearsal. 

The entire scene is as vividly before 
me now as if it had happened yesterday. 
It was at the old Academy of Music. 
Bergmann was a tall, distinguished look- 
ing man; there was an air of dignity and 
repose about him, and he spoke to the 
men of his orchestra “as one having 
authority.” 

The personnel of the orchestra was 
made up of very different elements from 
what it comprises to-day. Many of the 
performers were men who held promi- 
nent positions as teachers, conductors 
and composers. They were a set of men 
who were very conscious of their worth; 
men who were jealous of their rights. 
They were not the men to submit for 
a single moment to the demands of a 
conductor who did not enjoy their full- 
est confidence and respect. 


On Co-operative Basis 


In addition to this, Bergmann was not 
in a position to offer them a lucrative en- 
gagement from which they could have 
been ousted as a penalty for incurring 
his displeasure. Quite to the contrary. 
The business of the Society was then 
transacted upon a co-operative basis. 
The dividend declared at the end of the 
season was neither large nor certain. 
Yet, in spite of all this, I cannot remem- 
ber a single instance (for this first re- 
hearsal was followed by many others) 
in which the conductor did not obtain 
absolute attention and perfect quiet the 
moment he asked for it. To quote once 
more from the Staats-Zeitung obituary: 
“He was a born conductor (Er war ein 
yeborener Dirigent).” 

From what I have been able to gather 
from those who knew Bergmann inti- 
mately, the mournful fact must be here 
recorded that there were times during 
which he was prone to over-indulge in 
what somewhere in the “Good Book” is 
described as a “mocker.” Like Charles 
Lamb’s child-angel it was his “to know 
weakness and reliance” and the “shadow 
of human imbecility.” 

Upon the death of his wife, to whom 
he seems to have been singularly devoted, 
the disease which before that time had 
taken hold of him progressed alarmingly. 
Worst of all, it had the effect of un- 
loosening his hold upon life with its 
many requirements. 


Physical Frailties 


The “weakness and reliance” spoken 
of above, in time gained the upper hand 
(Continued on page 14] 
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[Continued from page 13] 

to the extent that before the season of 
1875-1876 had fully expired he was 
obliged to relinquish his post as conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York. The two remaining concerts of 
the season were given under the direc- 
tion of George Matzka, at that time con- 
certmaster of the Philharmonic orches- 
tra. 

It was largely owing to Bergmann’s 
initiative and progressive tendencies 
that orchestral productions in the modern 
sense became possible. If Bergmann was 
not the model and inspiration of Theo- 
dore Thomas—Mr. Krehbiel in_ his 
“Memorial” states that he was, and this 
belief was shared by the majority of those 
who knew both men intimately; Mr. 
Thomas in his “Autobiography” vehem- 
ently denies this—he at any rate con- 
ducted the highest grade of concerts then 
existing, long before and simultaneously 


with him. To quote from Mr. Thomas’s 
own “Autobiography” (p. 48): 

“In 1856 his (Thomas’s) name appears fo: 
for the first time as leader (Concertmaster ) 
in eleven sacred concerts at the City Assem- 
bly Rooms, conducted by Carl Bergmann. At 
these concerts Schumann’s Fourth Symphony, 
“Manfred” Overture and the Overture. 
Scherzo and Finale besides Berlioz’s Over- 
tures. ‘Carnaval Romain’ and ‘Waverly’ 
were given for the first time in this country.” 


Truly some “first times”! Any one of 
these works might grace a Philharmonic 
or Boston Symphony program at this 
day. 

Gratitude to Thomas 


In quoting from Mr. Thomas’s book I 
should like it to be distinctly understood 
that I quote verbatim, without criticism 
or comment. Mr. Thomas’s utterances 
are his own—a matter between himself 
and his conscience. We of the second 
generation owe him an endless debt of 
gratitude. 


This I must say, however: Mr. 
Thomas’s adverse criticism of Bergmann 
is the only dissenting voice I have been 
able to discern :n the course of the many 
years that I have been gathering ma- 
terial (subconsciously perhaps) for this 
“Appreciation.” 


With all possible reverence for the 
great and good men who at various times 
have stood at the head of the Philhar- 
monic orchestra, men of world-wide rep- 
utation in their chosen line of work, I 
still am constrained to believe that for 
singleness of purpose—the Philharmonic 
was his ali in all—unselfish devotion to 
a cause—his conductor’s fee was but 
little above that of one performing in the 
orchestra—and for aggressively modern 
tendencies—it was he who first made an 
American audience acquainted with the 
greatest composer since Beethoven, Rich- 
ard Wagner—the palm must be yielded 
to Carl Bergmann. 





4,000 SING OLD AIRS 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Community Singers Gather in 
Schools — Hope for Great 
Spring Festival 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 24.—Minne- 
apolis gave itself over to community 
singing last night. Four thousand per- 
sons taxed the capacity of three high 


school buildings and sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” “America,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “Annie Laurie,” “Swanee 
River,” “Juanita,” “Marching Through 
Georgia,” “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean” and other old favorites. The 
singers had gathered at the invitation 
of the Civic Music League. School au- 
thorities donated the use of the High 
School buildings. A separate committee 
was in charge of each gathering. Books 
containing words and music were distrib- 


: 





pressiveness and color. 


tative ability. 


good size. 


CHRISTINE MILLER 


CONTRALTO 


Another Success for this popular American 
concert singer at her annual New York Recital 
in Aeolian Hall, on Oct. 31, 1916. 


THE TIMES 


Miss Miller has by degrees won for herself acceptance 
as an interesting and well-equipped artist. 
artistic personality entitle her to a place of importance. 
Her voice last night was in fine condition; it was notable 
for its richness, its evenness, and the flexibility with which 
it was brought to the singer’s purpose of variety in ex- 


THE TRIBUNE 
Her interpretative power was admirable throughout. 


THE SUN 


Miss Miller is an artist of much taste and of interpre- 
Her excellent enunciation is one of her 
most valuable assets, and she is one more of the singers 
who show conclusively that English is a singable tongue. 


EVENING WORLD 


Miss Miller’s colorful and flexible voice was reinforced 
by her ability to absorb the heart of a song and to reflect 
it, and by her own graceful and animated personality. The 
program bristled with “first time, 
three songs were “dedicated to Miss Miller.” 


THE GLOBE 


Miss Miller is always a singer of taste, and yesterday 
her performance gave evident pleasure to an audience of 


uted. There was a director in each cen- 
ter, who made it plain that the object 
of the gathering was simply “to sing.” 

It is hoped by the committees that 
these “community sings” may become so 
popular that the choruses may combine 
for an outdoor festival in one of the 
parks next spring. 

The chairman of the general com- 
mittee for the organization of community 
music in Minneapolis is William Mac- 
Phail. The committee is divided into 
four committees, one for each high 
school, as follows: 


Central High School, Ednah F. Hall, chair- 
man; J. Austin Williams, Hamlin Hunt, Mrs. 
Weed Munro. At East High, James Lang, 
Mrs. C. C. Campbell, Anne Hughes, W. L. 
Harris; North hie Mrs. Agnes M. Fr'y- 
berger, Harry Phillips, Frederick R. Mueller, 
Edmund 8S. Ender; South High School, Stan- 
ley R. Avery, Caryl B. torrs, Eleanor 
Poehler and William S. Goodfellow. 


F. LC. B. 


Margaret Gorham Glaser, pianist, of 

Boston, assisted by a reader, gave a pro- 
ram before the Women’s Club in 
uincy, Mass., recently. 








Her voice and 
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GABRILOWITSCH IN 
AN EXALTED MOOD 


Pianist Does His Best Playing 
Since His Return in His 
Aeolian Hall Recital 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Piano Recital, 
AZolian Hall, afternoon, Nov. 1. The pro- 
gram: 


Sonata in E Flat, Op. 31, No. 3, Beethoven; 
Sonata in G@ minor, Op. 22, Schumann; Noc- 
turne in E Minor, Op. 72, No. 1, Etude in F 
Major, Op. 10, No. 8, Valse in A Flat Major, 
Op. 34, No. 1, Chopin; “Jeux d’Eau,”’ Ravel; 
“Clair de Lune,’ Debussy; “L’isle joyeuse,”’ 
Debussy. 


On no occasion since his return to this 
country has Mr. Gabrilowitsch played as 
beautifully and as brilliantly as on this. 
‘To be sure, one remarked ever and anon 
that element of hardness which makes 
itself felt at most unexpected moments 
in this truly great pianist’s work, inter- 
rupting for a brief but disconcerting 
space its gracious plasticity and the 
smooth flow of its poetic beauty. But 


this flaw, after all, must be accounted ° 


venial in the face of the fine poise, the 
preponderantly musical, intellectually 
and emotionally distinguished nature of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s performances. 

It was an illuminating representation 


that Mr. Gabrilowitsch provided of three 
outstanding schools, a singularly happy 
translation of subjective content in a 
spirit and a style faultlessly relevant. 
His Beethoven playing was from every 
standpoint germane to the matter, his 
Schumann and Chopin had romantic in- 
wardness, romantic fancy and romantic 
caprice, brilliancy or aggressiveness as 
required. His Ravel and Debussy were 
scintillant, jeweled impressionism or— 
as in “Claire de Lune’”—suffused with 
rose-hued, twilight tints. He commands 
the most variegated palette of prismatic 
colors. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch voiced the andantino 
of Schumann’s sonata with keen emo- 
tional suggestiveness. Chopin’s seldom- 
heard but lovely nocturne had a pene- 
trating poetry of mood, for all its repres- 
sion and was not less intense for its 
subtlety. A glittering performance of 
the waltz he followed with an encore in 





FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 


AMERICA’S VIOLINIST 


Joint-Recital tour with 
Wilmot Goodwin, baritone 


SEASONS 1916-17, 1917-18 


What the critics say: 


‘“‘Miss Florence Austin, the violinist, 
of the evening, whose charming per- 
sonality pervaded her playing, was 
heard in two groups, sharing the hon- 
ors with Mr. Goodwin for the ease and 
beauty of tone, which featured in each 
number. Perhaps “The Bee,’”’ which 
was played with the mute, and ‘“‘Lie- 
besfreud’’ by Kreisler, best showed the 
great talent of the artist, and. with 
her appearance tomorrow evening in 
an entirely new program, the delighted 
audience Friday will anticipate the 
second concert.’’—Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Register. 


Address, 168 High St., 











Carlisle, Pa. 





the shape of the “Fantasie-Impromptu’ 
The Schumann sonata he supplemented 
with that composer’s “Nachtstiick,” 
played with great tonal loveliness anc 
beauty of effect, and after the French 
pieces there were more extras, beginning 
with Brahms’s B Minor Capriccio. Mr 
Gabrilowitsch could specialize success 
fully in French music, if he so chose 
Barring the transient hardness am 
metallic quality of tone referred t 
above, he has the essential os 

2 ey J 





To Introduce Group of New Schoenberg 
Songs 

Lovers of Schoenberg’s music will hear 
a group of new songs by the famou: 
ultra-modernist when Anne Arkadij, th« 
lieder singer, gives her New York recita! 
on Dec. 5. Also included in the novel- 
ties which Miss Arkadij will present will 
be two songs by Helen Hopekirk, Gaelic 
folk-songs after the words of Fiona Mac- 
Leod. Miss Arkadij, who is best known 
through her interesting interpretation of 
German lieder, will be heard this season 
on several occasions with orchestra. For 
these programs she will depart from th« 
traditional singing of arias to give her 
audiences proof of the larger possibilities 
of song with orchestral accompaniment. 





Overflow Throng at Opening of Am 
phion Club Season in San Diego 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Oct. 23.—Mischa El- 
man, violinist, was presented before the 
Amphion Club last week in the openinz 
program of the year. Never has there 
been more activity at any opening and 
several hundred new members were add- 
ed to the club. The gallery, orchestra- 
pit and standing room were used to ac- 
commodate the crowd. Both Miss Gil- 
bert, president of the club, and L. E. 
Behymer, impresario, were astounded at 
the magnificent turn-out. Philip Gor- 
don was the violinist’s excellent accom 
panist. W. F. R. 





Lillian Abell, Pianist, Applauded by 
Theologians in New York 


Lillian Abell, the pianist, appeared as 
soloist at a reception given recently a‘ 
the New York home of the Rev. Charle- 
Norman Shepherd to the faculty of the 
General Theological Seminary, when she 
was heard in a varied program. Her 
offerings were well received and roundly 
applauded by the large assemblage. 
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THRONG AT OPENING 
OF BILTMORE SERIES 


Carolina White, Martinelli, Josef 
Hofmann and de Luca in 
First Musicale 


Manager R. E. Johnston evidently re- 
solved to open this season’s Biltmore 
Morning Musicales with all possible 
éclat, for the first program at the popu- 
lar New York hotel on Nov. 3 was given 
by four stars—Carolina White, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Giuseppe de Luca and Josef 
Hofmann. The result was that only 
about fifteen seats in the big ballroom 
were left unoccupied. ’ 

A high-water mark for the morning 
in the matter of polished, artistic sing- 
ing was set by Mr. de Luca in the “Largo 
al Factotum,” the Serenade from Le 
Roi d’Ys” by Lalo and various songs. 
Miss White’s crisp, brilliant tones were 
revealed in the “Romeo et Juliette” 
Waltz, some songs and a duet with Mr. 
de Luca. While Mr. Martinelli did not 
demonstrate a sufficient mastery of our 
language in Edwin Schneider’s’ When 
the Dew Is Falling,” his English was 
quite as intelligible as Miss White’s was 
in Campbell-Tipton’s “Crying of Water. 
The popular tenor stirred the throng with 
his thrilling singing of “The Two Gren- 
adiers” in Italian and “E lucevan le 
stelle.” Possibly his best achievement 
was in Tosti’s “Aprile.” i 

Mr. Hofmann’s mastery of the piano 
evoked its usual enthusiasm, and he add- 
ed two encores. Mr. Martinelli was ac- 
companied by his coach, Emilio Roxas, 
and Harold Fix played for Miss White 
and Mr. de Luca. K. S. C. 


HARLING QUARTET HEARD 


Folk Songs of Many Nations Sung in 
New York Concert 


Two interesting programs of tradi- 
tional folk-music were +e by the Har- 
ling Folk Song Quartet at Chickering 
Hall, New York, on Oct. 25 and Oct. 28. 
W. Franke Harling is director of this 
quartet, the personnel of which _ is 
Gretchen Morris, soprano; Helen Weil- 
ler, contralto; James Price, tenor, and 
Earle Tuckerman, bass. 

The quartet unearthed songs of 
France, Scotland, Belgium, Ireland, 
Japan, England and North America, 
Many were by unknown composers and 
all extremely novel. The songs of North 
America were represented by “Deep 
River,” H. T. Burleigh’s song, admirably 
interpreted by Earle Tuckerman, and 
two negro spirituals, “Father Abraham” 
and “Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel? 
set for four voices by Mr. Burleigh. 














Detroit Pronounces Leginska a Satisfy- 
ing Pianist 

DETROIT, MIcH., Oct. 27.—The second 
concert of the Central Concert Course 
served to bring Ethel Leginska to the 
Arcadia Auditorium, Oct. 24. With the 
coming of Miss Leginska Detroit was 
privileged in hearing one of the most 
talented of the rising generation of pian- 
ists. Although she is small in stature. 
nevertheless, Sasnuns of the singing tone 
she develops, the facility of her tech- 
nique and clarity of interpretation she 
is enabled to make herself great. Her 


ower was great beyond all expectations. 
. E. C. B. 








Noted Singer Poses for Her Portrait 
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Yvonne de Tréville, the Coloratura Soprano, in the Studio of Emily N. Hatch, 
the New York Artist 


y= DE TREVILLE, the celebrated coloratura soprano, who has gained an 

enviable reputation in both the operatic and concert fields in this country and 
Europe, is shown here posing for her portrait, which is being painted by Emily N. 
Hatch, the New York artist, at her studios in Washington Square. The portrait 
is being painted with the light of the footlights thrown on the sitter. 





CARL SCHLEGEL GIVES 
PLEASURE IN RECITAL 


Metropolitan Baritone Rises Successfully 
to Requirements of the Concert 
Platform 


Carl Schlegel, baritone, gave a recital 
of songs at A®olian Hall, New York, 
Oct. 30. Mr. Schlegel is agreeably known 
in these parts through his excellent man- 
agement of the Herald in “Lohengrin” 
and his satisfying embodiment of several 
other secondary German réles at the 
Metropolitan. In concert he is by no 
means as a fish out of water and his 
singing last week gave a large audience 
much pleasure. 

Mr. Schlegel’s voice is one of excel- 
lent and rather lyrical quality, of good 





volume and, subjected to the perilous or- 
deal of recital, whereby sins of emission 
which in opera appear white as snow be- 
come as scarlet, it showed no serious 
faults save when the singer forced some 
of the upper tones. 

The baritone likewise has the sense of 
authoritative delivery and skill in in- 
terpretation. Last week he was ham- 
pered by a program insufficiently varied 
in mood and of no great musical value. 
It contained songs by Parker, Cairati, 
Haile, Heidrich, Wolf, Strauss, Reger, 
Rachmaninoff, Schénberg, Spross, Salter, 
Kramer and others. Of these the most 
absorbing were two Rachmaninoff lyrics, 
Reger’s “Prayer,” Marx’s “Windrader,” 
Schénberg’s “Dank” and Kramer’s “Stir- 
rup Cup.” 

Richard Epstein provided admirable 
accompaniments. H. F. P. 


MANY ENCORES AT 
LEGINSKA’S RECITAL 


Her Program of “‘Three B’s”’ 
Prolonged by a Succession of 


Extras 


ETHEL LEGINSKA, piano recital; Carnegie 
Hall, Thursday afternoon, Nov. 2. The 
program: 





Italian Concerto, Bach; Sixteen Valses, 
Op. 39, Brahms; “Ecossaises” in E Flat, 
Beethoven; “Pathétique’” Sonata, Op. 13, 
Beethoven; Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Op. 35, Brahms. 





The familiar figure of Miss Leginska, 
with her bobbed hair, mannish collar 
and long velvet coat as black as the piano 
over whose keys she hovered fondly, 
greeted a huge audience at Carnegie 


Hall, which was dimly lighted for the 
occasion. 


Miss Leginska’s playing may be taken 
to task for its unevenness at times, but 
it can never be called uninteresting. 
Even so severe a program as she offered 
on this occasion, Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, gained fresh life when subjected 
to her treatment. 

There was genuine poetry in the slow 
movement of Bach’s Italian Concerto, 
and in parts of the “Pathétique.” The 
sixteen Brahms waltzes were stunning 
in their rhythmic qualities and buoy- 
ancy. The Brahms Variations on a 
Paganini theme were marvels of virtu- 
osity and fairly sparkled technically. 

Miss Leginska has tremendous power 
at her command, but she does not always 
use it with discrimination. Her tone is 
occasionally hard and her contrasts suf- 
fer because they are made too sharply. 
But Miss Leginska’s playing has so 
many unique features, all of which indi- 
cate gifts of an unusual order, that its 
eccentricities and faults may easily be 
condoned. She is, above all, an inter- 
esting artist, deserving of a secure place 
in the concert field. 

It seemed as if Mme. Leginska gave at 
least a dozen encores at the conclusion 
of her program, before the ardor of 
those who habitually crowd near the 
platform could be appeased. H. B. 


KATHARINE DAYTON’S RECITAL 








Folk-Songs Outstanding Feature of Di- 
verting Program by Diseuse 


Katharine Dayton, a young diseuse, 
who won favorable opinions last season, 
gave a second New York recital at the 
Punch and Judy Theater on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week. She presented 
an interesting and very diverting pro- 
gram, outstanding features of which 
were a group of English folk-songs, ar- 
ranged by Cecil Sharp, some folk-songs 
of Savoie and others from the province 
of Quebec. Besides these were songs of 
dainty charm by Carpenter, Borodine, 
Lang, Peel and others. 

Miss Dayton has a pretty talent, an 
ingratiating simplicity of manner and 
evident sincerity. She will, no doubt, 
develop a more pronounced individuality 
and style in the future. Her work in 
not a few of its aspects shows the in- 
fluence of her friend and teacher, Kitty 
Cheatham, which is one of the most com- 
plimentary things that could be said in 
her behalf. e A 
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LORTAT MAKES HIS 
AMERICAN DEBUT 


French Pianist Received in New 
York with Warmth and 
Sympathetic Interest 


ROBERT LORTAT, Piano Recital, AColian 
Hall, afternoon, Nov. 2. The program: 

Symphonic Studies, Schumann; Twenty- 
four Preludes, Chopin; “La Cathédrale Eng- 
loutie,” “Minstrels” (Extrait du ler Livre de 
Préludes), Debussy; Nocturne, Impromptu, 
Fauré; “Les Muletiers devant le Christ de 
Livia,” “Le retour des Muletiers” (Extrait 
de la suite: “Cerdana’”’), Déodat de Séverac; 
Scherzo-Valse, Chabrier; “Légende de St. 
Francois de Paule Marchant sur les Flots,”’ 
List. 


This city has been unusually fortun- 
ate in its new pianists since the season 
opened. Several of them give every 
promise of becoming fixtures and, on the 
strength of his showing on Thursday of 
last week, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that Robert Lortat will henceforth 
be a regular visitor. He is an interest- 
ing and in some respects a very excel- 
lent artist, not of evenly distributed 
merits, but, nevertheless, amply good 
enough to conform to the agreeable prec- 
edents of the last few weeks. 

Mr. Lortat has been in the trenches 
and came over with Thibaud. He is a 
Paris Conservatory prize-winner and a 
pupil of Diémer. A good-sized and ex- 
pectant audience repaired to A®olian 
Hall last week and received the player 
with warmth and sympathetic interest. 

Mr. Lortat’s varied and in many re- 
spects absorbing program suffered from 
quantity. He must learn that our taste 
is not for such generous portions as they 
serve in France and Germany. But its 
best numbers were masterpieces and the 
remainder had the partially redeeming 
virtue of novelty. His Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Liszt and Debussy enabled him to 
disclose his capacities of pure pianism 
in their most essential aspects. Though 
the characteristic elegance and delicacy 
of the Gallic artist do not lie beyond Mr. 
Lortat’s scope, he is pre-eminently a 
player of bold outlines and vigorous ac- 
cents. Intelligent, musical, dramatically 
disposed, he combines a generally lucid 
conception of structure with a forcible— 
even vehement—and brilliant speech. 
Certain rhythmic vagaries were to be re- 


marked in his performance of Schu- 
mann’s “Symphonic Studies” and false 
notes cropped out not infrequently in 
the course of the program. Yet Mr. Lor- 
tat’s technique is secure and even scintil- 
lant and his lapses can be easily ascribed 
to the nervousness of a first appearance 
before a strange public and following the 
harrowing experiences of battle. 

In Chopin Mr. Lortat met to best ad- 
vantage the exactions of the more out- 
spoken and impassioned numbers. At 
best he provided impressively sonorous 
and telling performances of these. Yet 
it would be useless to urge that he plucks 
out the heart of Chopin’s mystery, that 
he distills the essence of this music, ap- 
prehends its impalpable subtlety or 
senses to the fullest the morbidezza of 
such things as the E Minor or “Rain- 
drop” preludes. This secret, conjoined 
with that of the true rubato or zal is, 
— all, given to few but those of Slavic 
soul. 

The French pieces enabled the pianist 
to demonstrate his proficiency in the 
matter of clear articulation, which was 
not always so evident in the previous of- 
ferings. Yet there could at no time be 
question of his dexterity and fiying 
swiftness of finger. In tone and color 
he is capable of fine effects, though he 
does not invariably pursue - a 





People’s Music League’s Free Concerts 
in New York Public Schools 


The People’s Music League of the 
People’s Institute of New York inaugu- 
rates its fifth season by giving fifteen 
concerts in the public school buildings 
during November. These concerts, given 
in the evenings with no charge for ad- 
mission, are distributed among the neigh- 
borhoods which can least afford to pay 
to hear classical music. The interest 
manifested in the concerts last season 
by audiences which totaled about 80,000 
has inspired the People’s Music League 
to extend the scope of its work this year. 
It is making special efforts to organize 
into bands, orchestras and smaller groups 
the neighbors around each school who 
can play musical instruments. The 
League a found that there is a re- 
sponse to its concerts not only in the 
congested districts, where there can be 
no provision in the family budget for 
concert tickets, but also among the great 
middle class, whose incomes cover their 
necessities comfortably enough, but leave 
no margin for indulging musical tastes. 
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JOINT RECITALS OPEN 
SAN ANTONIO SEASON 


Amato-Hochstein Program and 
Diaz-Denton Event Give 
Much Pleasure 


SAN ANTONIO, Oct. 25.—The concert 
season opened with the joint recital by 
Rafael Diaz, the Texas tenor, and Oliver 
Denton, the pianist, at Beethoven Hall, 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club. Mr. Diaz, who is a native of 
San Antonio, proved himself a most ar- 
tistic singer, and a more satisfying 
pianist than Oliver Denton has never vis- 
ited San Antonio. Miss Rowley, the 
manager, was congratulated on the suc- 
cess of the concert. 

The Mozart Society presented Pas- 
quale Amato, assisted by David Hoch- 
stein, violinist, Oct. 24, at Beethoven 
Hall. A large audience greeted the 
famous baritone, and was stirred to en- 
thusiasm under the spell of the wonder- 
ful voice. The violinist was no less 
appreciated. Amato pleased most in the 
operatic numbers. After the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci,” he responded to several en- 
cores. Hochstein played with intelli- 
gence, sympathy and purity of tone. 
The Mozart Club gave two groups, under 
the direction of Arthur Claassen which 
were extremely pleasing. Ruth Binga- 
man was at the piano. . 

The San Antonio Musical Club gave 
its first musical Oct. 23 at the St. An- 
thony Hotel. The Beethoven C Minor 
Concerto was given a masterly inter- 
pretation by J. M. Steinfeldt, accom- 
panied by a _ string quartet. Walter 
Romberg, violinist, gave an excellent 
performance of the Mendelssohn con- 
certo, accompanied by Ruth Bingaman. 
Else Harms, contralto, and Mrs. S. 
Gardener, soprano, added greatly to the 
success of the evening. C.D. M. 





McCormack Purchases Guarnerius Violin 
for $18,000 


CHIcAGo, Oct. 28.—John McCormack 
this week became the possessor of one of 
the rarest and most valuable violins in 
the Lyon & Healy collection. It is a Jo- 
seph Guarnerius del Gesu, dated 1742, 
which the great Irish tenor purchased 
for $18,000. The violin is in an excep- 
tionally fine state of preservation, being 
practically as it left the maker’s hands. 
It was the property of Wieniawski for 
many years, and was at one time in the 
possession of Leonard. The instrument 
is one of the very finest specimens of the 
great maker’s work in existence. The 
back is in one piece of handsome curly 
maple, and the top is of spruce of the 
finest selection. The varnish is a hand- 
some brownish-yellow color. McCormack 
is the possessor of other world-famous 
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instruments, including the Healy Stradi- 
varius, formerly of the Hawley collec- 
tion. The famous Goding Amati, one of 
the finest in existence, comes again into 
the possession of Lyon & Healy through 
the deal. It was formerly part of the 
Hawley collection, but was sold to Mc- 
Cormack two years ago. F. W. 





Russian Symphony and Lada Open 
Series of Grand Rapids Guild 


GRAND Rapips, MICH., Oct. 26.—The 
first concert in the fifth annual course 
provided by the Mary Free Bed Guild 
was a marked success. To an overflow 
house the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
and Lada, the dancer, presented a thor- 
oughly interesting program. The cen- 
tral interest in the orchestra was in 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 6, played 
with satisfying dynamic force. Lada 
has a lyric charm and poetic gift. Her 
pantomime in Sibelius’s “Vaise Triste” 
was done with unusual skill. — 





Ethelynde Smith Booked in East and 
West for Recitals 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, whose ap- 
pearances at the Maine Music Festivals 
in Portland and Bangor were so success- 
ful this season, will make a trans-conti- 
nental tour immediately after the first 
of the year. She will appear several 
times on the Pacific Coast in February, 
having been engaged for appearances 
with male choral societies in the North- 
west. She will return in March and will 
fill a number of engagements in the 
Middle West. In April, Miss Smith will 
be in New England. 
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Legend for Medium Voice 


A SICILIAN SPRING 


Words by Cecil Fanning. 
Music by Francis Hendriks. 


The poem is an ode to nature, inspired by a mythological legend. 


A very effective recital number. 
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HEN Fanny Elssler returned to 

Paris from her two years’ Ameri- 
can tournée, she was confronted with a 
new situation for her in that she was 
greeted with the greatest indifference 
and encountered even open hostility in 
the French capi- 
tal. What did 
the “American” 
want in Paris 
which she had 
left so suddenly 
and contemptu- 
ously? France 
shad learned to 
4 get along without 
her. Mme. Tag- 
lioni’s art had 
proclaimed itself 
in the meantime 
more. triumph- 
antly than ever 
and other great 
dancers had risen 
to make Fanny 
Elssler a _ sensa- 
tion of yesterday. 
here was Car- 
lotta Grisi, the bold technician; Lucile 
Grahn, the enchanting Danish dancer, 
and another Fanny, Fanny Cerito, the 
brilliant and temperamental Milanese 
star of the dance. 

So Miss Elssler found everywhere un- 
friendly looks and even open scorn. The 
Revue de deux mondes, the interesting 
and authoritative Parisian periodical, 
which took such an aggressive stand at 
the beginning of its great career, at- 
tacked Elssler with the utmost vehem- 
ence. She had broken her contract with 
the Parisian opera house in order to stay 
with the unmannerly Yankees! She was 
unworthy of Parisian artistic honors; 
she was forgotten, as better dancers had 
taken her place. All the charm she had 
exerted was due only to her daring 
sensuousness, after all. Even her cele- 
brated national dances were a thing of 
the past, after Marie Taglioni had 
come forth with her incomparable 
“Gitana” which was the equal, if not the 
superior, of the Viennese dancer’s 
“Cachucha,” representing, as it did, an 
embodiment of purest art and not of 
voluptuous exploit! They deserved only 
contempt, those undeserving artists who, 
after winning fame in Paris, abandoned 
this home of the most glorious artistic 
traditions in order to strive for English 
guineas, Russian rubles and American 
dollars! 

Fanny was the true exponent of this 
mercenary system, so the Revue pointed 
out. She was not welcome any more in 
Paris. She was the terre-d-terre dancer 
who could not cope with divine Marie 
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Not only the newspapers and the most 
influential personages of Parisian society 
persecuted the “American”; she was 
even made defendant in a suit for breach 
of contract, which Léon Pillet, then di- 
rector of the Paris Grand Opéra, in- 
stituted against her. Fanny lost the suit 
in all courts and was fined Frs. 60,000, 
which she refused to pay. Director 
Pillet had her Parisian furniture seized 
after the dancer had left Paris in a rage, 
determined never to return to the scene 


Fanny. To expect that would have been 
as absurd as to imagine the Kaiser and 
King George shaking hands at the pres- 
ent time! 

But Marie’s star was declining while 
Fanny’s more human art exerted all its 
old attraction. Wherever the two great 
dancers succeeded each other in the same 
opera houses, the public acclaimed Fanny 
as the queen of the dance. 

After Miss Elssler had 
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“Pio Nono,” hailed as the “democratic 
pope.” Giuseppe Verdi, one of the 
most influential and noble figures of the 
Italian Risorgimento had written his first 
operas as musical protests against for- 
eign domination: “Nabucco,” “I Lom- 
bardi,” “Ernani,” “Due Foscari” and 
“Joan d’Arc.” 

All this is sufficient to demonstrate 
that conditions in Italy were far from 
promising for an artist from Austria. 
They danced then in Italy on a volcano 
which threatened eruption at any mo- 
ment, but fearless Fanny Elssler felt the 
irresistible desire to help them dance on 
that voleano. No doubt, her artistic am- 
bition as well as her Bohemian disposi- 
tion was tempted by the prospect of con- 
quering revolutionary Italy as she nad 
conquered the Wild Western Continent. 
She presented herself to the exacting 
Milanese public in January, 1844, in the 
ballet “Gisella” or “Les Willy.” The 
immense horseshoe of La Scala was 
hardly filled to one quarter its capacity 
as word had been passed among the 
Italians that the Austrian dancer must 
be treated with open contempt. So, to 
the début of the world-famed artist 
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of her most flattering successes. Fanny 
kept her word and never danced in Paris 
again. 


A Wandering Star 


Fanny then started on the restless life 
of a wandering star. For nine years she 
was a more than welcome guest in 
Austria, Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
England and Russia. Beginning in 1844, 
she danced every year at the Karntner- 
thor Theater in Vienna in the Italian 
opera season and her twelve to fifteen 
yearly performances proved a delight to 
the Viennese public. She was received 
with open arms in Berlin, and awoke the 
most genuine enthusiasm in London in 
1843 and again in 1847. Impresario 
Lumsley wanted her in 1845 for his cele- 
brated star dancer ensemble, which 
brought Marie Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, 
Fanny Cerito and Lucile Grahn before 
the amazed London public. But no way 
could be found to reconcile Marie and 





Taglioni, the noble “balloon” dancer. 
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in Vienna, Until 1869 the Viennese 


Court Opera House. 


On the Left, Claudina Couqui, 


Prima Ballerina, a Great Favorite of Richard Wagner 


which showed such outspoken enmity 
against the German element at that time, 
she started on one of the most hazardous 
enterprises of her career: she made up 
her mind to conquer the Italians who 
considered themselves the supreme 
judges of opera and ballet. She went 
to Italy in 1844, challenging the bitter 
hatred then existing in Italy against 
Austrians. 

The yoke of Austrian rule in Lombardy 
and Venice had roused the patriotic 
spirit of the population. Austrian bayo- 
nets dominated the Italian provinces but 
the spirit of revolt glowed and one spark 
could have started a_ conflagration. 
Giuseppe Mazzini and the other prophets 
and “advance agents” of the Risorgi- 
mento prepared the ground for the up- 
rising, and secret societies were every- 
where at work with the aim of throwing 
off the Austrian yoke. 

Gustavo Modena, the great Italian 
tragedian, the unsurpassed master and 
teacher of Gustavo Salvini and Ernesto 
Rossi, thundered from all the theaters 
of Italy the aggressive verses of Alfieri 
and the prophetic menaces of Giambat- 
tista Nicolini, flamboyant protests 
against the foreign “oppressor!’ The 
noble verses of such poets as Giuseppe 
Giusti, Berchet and Aleardo Aleardi and 
the works of Francesco Domenico 
Guerazzi inflamed the patriotic mind. In 
the universities of Tuscany, Piedmont 
and Lombardy the students could hardly 
be restrained from demonstrations. In 
Rome and Genoa the Italian tri-color was 
waved with enthusiastic ovations for 
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there came only a little, conservative part 
of the Scala public in addition to 
Austrian officials and the officers of the 
garrison. Fanny felt it terribly; she 
never had been snubbed that way. There 
was only faint applause during the 
whole performance, although the dancer 
put all her great talent and individual 
charm into her work. Only at the end 
of the ballet did she attain any real 
success by her touching impersonation 
of the dying Willy. The public was 
visibly impressed; Fanny was called re- 
peatedly and thanked the audience for 
ils applause. 

Her success increased with every ap- 
pearance and in the third week of her 
activity at La Scala her exquisite por- 
trayals scored so thoroughly that her 
rival, the Danish dancer, Lucile Grahn, 
a great favorite with the Milanese pub- 
lic, seemed doomed to defeat. Still, 
brilliant Lucile continued to struggle for 
some time, only to surrender after 
Fanny’s tremendous success in the new 
ballet “Armida.” Miss Grahn_ then 
= her engagement and went to Lon- 

on. 

Fanny’s triumph was so complete then 
that she had to return to the Scala the 
following year when her popularity was 
still further increased. 


Fanny’s Resignation 


The year 1845 saw Fanny in Rome and 
Florence. She soon became the public 
idol in the Pope’s capital. The Vatican 
had at first threatened the prohibition 
of the ballet “Esmeralda” (after Victor 
Hugo’s “Notre-Dame”) as disrespectful 
to religion, but this measure was set 
aside after a committee of papal digni- 
taries had admired Fanny’s refined art 
at one of the rehearsals. In 1846, her 
Roman success was repeated. At her 
benefit performance, a group of her 
ardent admirers presented her with a 
golden crown, adorned with precious 
stones. These enthusiastic Roman 


[Continued on Page 18] 
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noblemen even asked the Pope to bless the 
token, but His Holiness is said to have 
answered that the crown would be blessed 
sufficiently by being worn by such an 
artist. 

In the same year, Venice accorded 
Fanny all imaginable honors. Giovanni 
Prati, the writer of the most popular 
hymn of revolutionary Italy, hailed as a 
real Tyrtaeos of the Risorgimento, paid 
her a flattering tribute in the form of 
an enthusiastic Ode in which he con- 
fessed that he had felt intense hatred 
against the Austrian dancer at first, but 
that she had conquered him completely 
by her exquisite art and ingratiating 
personality. 

When the fatal year of 1848 came, 
Fanny’s glory in Milan had reached its 
zenith. Every performance was sold 
out, and the dancer was the recipient of 
unique demonstrations. Then the Mi- 
lanese revolution broke out and, one 
night, when Fanny drove from La Scala 
to her hotel the streets were red with 
the blood of the victims of the uprising. 
Horrified, Fanny left the scene of her 
triumphs and went to Russia where she 
danced for three seasons, completely 
overwhelming the record of popularity of 
Marie Taglioni whose art had become 
antiquated. Fanny reaped in Russia 
laurels in great quantity and a fortune 
in salaries and jewels. 

It was in Vienna, where she danced 
in the spring of 1851, that Fanny 
quietly declared to her colleagues in the 
intermission before the second act of the 
ballet “Faust”: “You shall see me 
dance to-night for the last time. I re- 
tire to-morrow.” All laughed at that 
apparent joke of the forty-one-year-old 
artist, who hardly looked thirty, but she 
retorted with a melancholy smile quite 
unusual to her: “You know that Fanny 
never changes her mind because she 
never makes a decision without thinking 
it over and over beforehand.” 

It was in fact her last performance. 
Why? What had happened? No one can 
answer this question authoritatively, but 
I recall the story told me in the early 
eighties of the last century by an old 


Viennese opera-goer who had seen Fanny 
dance since she was a child. His story 
is that Fanny’s male partner in the 
great pas de deux of the first act of the 
ballet, “Faust,” noticed in that memor- 
able performance that Fanny failed 
twice in executing a very difficult 
pirouette, and heard Fanny murmur: 
“C'est la fin.” (“That’s the end.”) So 
it seems that this little mishap, such as 
had never occurred to her before, had 
suddenly matured Fanny’s decision to re- 
tire. 

Fanny lived, as I said in a previous 
article, thirty-three years after she left 
the stage. Twenty-nine of them she 
lived in her beloved Vienna, idolized by 
all who knew her. She showed the 
greatest interest in her successors. Mlle. 
Couqui especially, a fair Italian dancer, 
boasted of Fanny’s friendship. The 
greatest dramatic and operatic celebri- 
ties of Vienna were regular guests in the 
Elssler apartment where they consulted 
her on questions of gestures, facial ex- 
pression and toilette. 


Gallant Richard Wagner 


Miss Couqui (not Cucchi), an Ital- 
ian, born at Monza who later became 
Baroness Zemo, was a graduate of the 
celebrated ballet school at the Scala in 
Milan. After her retirement from the 
stage she wrote interesting reminis- 
cences, called “Twenty Years of Stage 
Life.” Among the stories she tells is one 
of especial interest relating to a flatter- 
ing attention paid her by Richard Wag- 
ner. This was in October, 1861, when 
Wagner, already a recognized celebrity, 
was rehearsing several scenes from 
“Tristan” at the old Viennese opera 
house, the ‘“Karnthnerthor-Theater.” 
The Prelude had just been played and 
Mmes. Dustmann and Destin (let no one 
confuse her with our Emmy, the Destinn 
with the two “n’s,”) were to begin the 
great scene between Jsolde and Brangdne 
in the second act, when the charming 
dancer entered the stage quite unaware 
of the important event taking place. 

When Wagner, who first had seemed 
angry at the interruption, recognized the 
fair artist he stopped the orchestra and, 
giving a military salute with his baton, 
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said “I salute the diva of the dance.” 
he members of the orchestra joined the 
leader crying, “Evviva, la diva.” This 
unexpected ovation brought tears into 
the dancer’s eyes. Mme. Dustmann ap- 
peared so distressed by the interruption 
and the attention paid to the dancer that 
she refused to sing any more that day. 
Wagner, evidently in his gallant mood, is 
said to have remarked to Mile. Couqui: 
“You see what trouble your unexpected 
appearance is causing. Can you imagine 
what jealousy would be aroused if I 
should decide to write a ballet for you. 
“Non, non, pour lVamour du ciel,” said 
the dancer, “what would become of poor 
little Claudina? All the glory would fall 
to the pe maéstro and the poor dancer 
would be as lost to sight as a little wave 
in an ocean storm.” At which Wagner 
answered: “Petite Fatteusé!” (“Little 
flatterer’’). 

In taking leave of divine Fanny, I still 
feel the poetic charm emanating from 
her enchanting personality on the occa- 
sion when I had the great honor and 
pleasure of meeting her personally. She 
was seventy when she enchanted the 
eighteen-year-old boy. And I am quite 
sure of one thing: When IJ am seventy, 
the dancer who would touch my heart 
must not be more than eighteen! 





Zoellner Quartet Opens Concert Course 
in Sioux City 

Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 24.—The 
Zoellner String Quartet made its third 
appearance on the Morningside College 
Lecture Course this evening, giving the 
opening number for this season. That 
this is one of the finest string quartets in 
the country was fully demonstrated be- 
fore a large audience. The beautiful and 
extremely modern Mouquet Quartet, Op. 
3, received an almost perfect interpreta- 
tion. Probably the most interesting num- 
ber, however, was the “Two Indian 
Dances,” by Charles S. Skilton, admir- 
ably a i | C. A. M. 
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PRIZE ANTHEM COMPETITION 


Annual Organists’ Guild Prize Offered by 
H. W. Gray Company 


The annual competition for the Clem- 
son Gold Medal (value fifty dollars) and 
an additional prize of fifty dollars, given 
by the H. W. Gray Company, is an- 
nounced by the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. The competition is open to all 
musicians residing in the United States 
and Canada, whether members of the 
Guild or not. The conditions of the com- 
petition are as follows: 


The prizes will be awarded to the composer 
of the best anthem submitted, provided it is 
of sufficient all-around excellence. The text, 
which must be in English, may be selected 
by the composer, but the anthem must be of 
reasonable length (six to eight printed pages 
of octavo), and it must have a free accom- 
paniment. Only one anthem may be sub- 
mitted by each competitor, and a successful 
competitor shall not be eligible for re-entry. 

The manuscript, signed with a nom de 
plume, or motto, and with the same inscrip- 
tion upon a sealed envelope containing the 
composers name and address, must be sent to 
the General Secretary, 90 Trinity Place, New 
York, not later than Feb. 1, 1917. 

To ensure return of manuscripts, stamps 
should be enclosed. 

The successful composition becomes the ab- 
solute property of the Guild, and shall be 
published by the H. W. Gray Company. 

The adjudicators will be Walter J. Clemson, 
M. A., A. G. O.; R. Huntington Woodman, 
F, & e” O., and Samuel A. Baldwin, F. 
A Se 





New York Community Chorus to Sing 
“The Messiah” 


The New York Community Chorus is 
preparing to sing Handel’s “Messiah” in 
Madison Square Garden on the evening 
of Dec. 26, the performance being free 
to the public. Everyone is invited to 
participate and to enroll in the chorus 
and names should be sent to Barnett 
Braslow, executive secretary, 70 Fifth 
Avenue. There is no voice test. All are 
invited to sing for the joy of singing. 





Atlantic City, N. J., has had a 
wealth of good music lately. Maud Allan 
interpreted the classics on Oct. 23 at the 
Nixon. Sousa and His Band played 
at the Nixon twice on Oct. 29. Marie 
Stone Langston was a soloist in a recent 
Steel Pier concert, William Sylvanus 
Thunder being the pianist. 
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another—It’s an 

endless chain— 


“The Master Interpreter 


PERCY 


Le MUU SS 


‘* AMERICA’S’) 1 BARITONE”’ 
And his accompanist, GLADYS CRAVEN 


Two New York Recitals 


(SEATS TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE) 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20th at 8.20 
The 4th Annual All-American Program 


Aeolian Hall, Dec. Ist at 8.20 
Songs by the Masters and Modern Songs in English 


SECRETARY HEMUS STUDIOS 
152 West 58th Street, New York 
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SYSTEM OF PROMOTION USED IN 
METROPOLITAN CONDUCTORSHIP 








Instead of Seeking New Director in Europe, Gatti-Casazza Gives 
One of His Own Staff, Gennaro Papi, an Opportunity to 
“Make Good” in More Important Post—Young Maestro’s 
Impressions of Opera-Giving in Buenos Ayres 








IULIO GATTI-CASAZZA is doing an 

admirable thing this season in the way 
of recognizing talent among his own co- 
workers in the Metropolitan Opera staff. 
It is the matter :of choosing’ a succes- 
sor to Gaetano Bavyagnoli as the assistant 
conductor for the Italian operas. One 
can hear the taciturn impresario saying 
to himself, ““Why should I look in Europe 
for a man to fill this post? Why not give 
one of our own assistant conductors a 





Gennaro Papi, Young Italian Conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
He Makes His Début for the Season 
in “Manon Lescaut” Next Week 


chance to ‘make good’ in the position?” 
Acting upon this impulse, Mr. Gatti ap- 
pointed Gennaro Papi, who returned some 
two weeks ago from Buenos Ayres, where 
he had been conducting with a high de- 
gree of success at the Teatro Colon dur- 
ing the summer. 


When the various individuals who com- 
prise the Metropolitan entourage heard 
that Gennaro Papi had been named as 
the second conductor of Italian operas, 
they cried “Bravo!” (or words to that 
effect). They declared that this promo- 
tion was deserved by Maestro Papi by 
reason of the splendid work he had done 
as one of the assistant conductors, and 
there was a general expression of hope 
that the young Maestro would prove 
worthy of Mr. Gatti’s confidence—as well 
as a belief that such would be the case. 
It is therefore with a full realization of 
the fact that it is “up to him to make 
good” that Mr. Papi begins what seems 
destined to be his most momentous sea- 
son. 


Casual Opera Goers 


.During a brief conversation last week 
Maestro Papi gave some of his impres- 
‘sions of opera-giving in South America 
as he observed it at Buenos Ayres. He 
related that many in the audiences at the 
Colon (quite like some of the Metropoli- 
tan boxholders, by the way) dropped in 
and out of the opera house in the most 
casual way, seemingly indifferent as to 
whether they missed a whole act at the 
beginning or at the close of the perform- 
ance. 

“Possibly,” he explained, “this is be- 
cause the whole house—except at special 
performances—is entirely sold out by 


subscription, and it is not possible for 
outsiders to get seats. The subscribers 
thus take their opera going as a matter 
of course. It has only been for two sea- 
sons—since Caruso first went down there 
—that the house has been sold out to the 
subscribers. The same condition, how- 
ever, has continued since that time.” 

Mr. Papi told of one occasion when 
“Faust” was given at the Colon in a spe- 
cial performance for the benefit of the 
Belgians. “There is a law in Buenos 
Ayres,” he said, “that if a performance 
is not finished by twelve-thirty at night, 
the management has to pay a fine. Now, 
on this occasion some patriotic songs 
were to be sung between the acts, and as 
‘Faust’ is a long opera, it was feared that 
we would not be able to finish in time, 
so it was decided to begin the perform- 
ance a few minutes earlier than the start- 
ing time announced in the program, 
which was a quarter to nine. 


Insisted on Starting Time 


“After I had conducted the first tab- 
leau, I paused for a few moments for 
the change of setting, and then I began 
the second scene. At once pandemonium 
arose—whistling, cat-calls, etc. It was 
so bad that we had to stop the perform- 
ance. At that moment the chief of police 
stepped up and explained that the public 
were angry because although the per- 
formance had been announced to start 
at 8.45, we had begun six minutes earlier, 
and thereby several persons had missed 
part of the opera. There was nothing 
to do but start the opera all over again. 
And the rest of the performance we went 
through on high speed.” 

At another time Mr. Papi found war 
and music intermingled at the Colon— 
it was at a prova generale (general re- 
hearsal) of “Traviata,” with Barrientos. 
When Maestro Papi raised his baton for 
the orchestra to begin part of Verdi’s 
score, there proceeded from the pit the 
music of Italy’s national anthem, the 
“Marcia Reale.” The singers on the 
stage took it up, and finally the stage 
band added more patriotic music to the 
clamor. Mr. Papi was nonplussed until 
he discovered that just before the re- 
hearsal word had been received that Italy 
had taken Gorizia, and the members of 
the company, all being Italians, nothing 
could deter them from celebrating the 
event musically. 


Early Experience in Naples 


Mr. Papi is a Neapolitan, and it was 
in Naples that he began his operatic 
experience. His education was gained at 
the famous old conservatory of San 
Pietro a Maiella, where many famous 
composers had studied before him—Per- 
golesi, Cimarosa, Mercadente, Leonca- 
vallo, Giordano and others. Whenever 
there was a class in dramatic action, 
young Papi was pressed into service to 
play at the piano the various operas that 
were being studied. In this way he be- 
came familiar with the standard operatic 
scores from cover to cover, and it was 
this knowledge and experience that paved 
the way for his appointment as an as- 
sistant conductor at the Mercadente in 
Naples. 

This young Maestro has had a suffi- 
ciently varied experience during his brief 
career. Among the theaters where he 
has been conductor are the Reggio in 
Turin, the San Carlo at Naples (for 
three seasons), the Dal Verme at Milan 
(four seasons) and Covent Garden in 
London, where he remained for four sea- 
sons, and where he might still be one of 
the conductors but for the war. 

His resourcefulness was called into 
play at the Bellini, in Naples, when the 
conductor-in-chief had refused to shoul- 
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der the responsibility of conducting “The 
Barber of Seville” with but one rehearsal. 
The young Signor Papi could afford to 
take more of a chance as to the con- 
tingency that any flaws in the perform- 
ance might be harmful to his reputation, 
so he stepped into the breach. He re- 
quested another assistant conductor to 
take the task of playing the piano that 
is used off stage in this opera, but this 
man, being jealous of his colleague’s 
preferment, refused to assist him in this 
capacity. Maestro Papi was therefore 
compelled to have a piano placed in the 
orchestra pit, and as each time he laid 
down his baton he stepped over to the 
piano, “doubling” in the réles of conduc- 
tor and accompanist. 


Nihilists Annihilated 


Mr. Papi also had the experience of 
conducting in Russia, in Varsovia, where 
the principals sang in Italian and the 
chorus in Russian. He told of a per- 
formance of “Fedora” there that ran 
afoul of the censor. As some of the 
characters in this opera are Nihilists, 
this fell under the ban of the Czar’s 
censor, and it was ruled they should be 
made Italians—that Fedora Romanoff 
should become Romani, and that Lanziski 
be transformed into Lanzini. Further, 
the scene was changed from Russia to 
Paris. 

Mr. Papi proved his worth to the 
Metropolitan as a conductor when he con- 


‘ducted “Rigoletto” and “Madame Sans- 


Géne” in Atlanta during the spring when 
Mr. Toscanini departed unusually early 
for Europe. 

Mr. Papi’s name was not ever thus— 
its present form is due to the man who 
was manager of the Dal Verme in Milan 
when he was a conductor there. The 
young musician’s name was originally 


‘Lillas 


Papa. “I don’t like that,” said the man- 
ager; “if you don’t object I’ll change it 
to Papi.” And nowadays the Maestro 
signs himself “Papa” when he is writ- 
ing a personal letter, and “Papi” when 
he is writing on some professional mat- 
ter! “The same doubling of names is 
found on my passport,” he added, as he 
produced this document. Sure enough, it 
began: 

Papa, Gennaro 

in arte Papi 

K. S. C. 





GODOWSKY AT SALT LAKE 





Noted Pianist Heard Under Auspices of 
University—Honor Squire Coop 


SaLt LAKE CiTy, UTAH, Oct. 26.—A 
large audience filled the First Congrega- 
tional Church last evening to hear Leo- 
pold Godowsky play, this being his sec- 
ond concert in the city. The distin- 
guished artist again demonstrated his 
polished, masterful technique and fine in- 
tellectual poise. A directness of purpose 
and style were in evidence throughout. 
The compositions of Godowsky himself 
were received with approbation. The 
concert was given under the auspices of 
the lecture bureau of the University of 
Utah, Fred C. Graham, manager. 

A reception and musicale was given in 
honor of Squire Coop, esteemed conduc- 
tor of the Gesteels Society of this city, 
Sunday afternoon in the Newhouse Hotel 
ballroom. A program was given by a 
male quartet, members of the chorus, 
Rockwell, contralto; Romania 
Hyde, violinist, and Jane Sands, violin- 
ist. The accompanists were Marian 
Cannon, Eleanor Voelker and Mrs. P. O. 
Perkins. mm we oe 








On Tour with Her Own Company 
Pacific Coast, Nov.-Dec. 
Middle West and East, Jan.-Feb. 


Western Associate, James E. Devoe, 





MADAME 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Exclusive Direction 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 


EDVINA 
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OPERA PROSPERING 
IN LONDON SEASON 


Aldwych Theater Scene of Some 
Excellent Productions— The 
“Proms”? Concluded 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12, Nottingham Place, W., 
London, Oct, 23, 1916. 


PERA at the Aldwych Theater has 

been having a gay and prosperous 
week. On Monday “Faust” was given, 
with Miriam Licette as a most acceptable 
Marguerite; Edith Clegg, a typical Mar- 
tha; Webster Millar, a fine figure as 
Faust—and a fine singer, too—and Rob- 
ert Radford, a weighty and sonorous 
Mephisto, though we prefer the more 


sinister devil made familiar to us by 
Edouard de Reszke and Pol Plangon, and 
in the vernacular by Charles Manners. 

“Tristan and Isolde,” with Buckmann 
and Mullings, again filled the house; 
“Samson and Delilah” was repeated with 
great success, and on Thursday came the 
ever refreshing “Magic Flute,” with the 
original excellent cast. Friday marked 
the first performance by this company in 
London of Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” Web- 
ster Millar sang Rudolph excellently, 
while Bessie Tyas was an acceptable 
Mimi. One might have wished, however, 
that she would pay more attention to dic- 
tion. Powell Edwards sang Schaunard 
brightly, and Olive Townsend was a viva- 
cious Musetta. 

On Saturday we had the revival of 
“Butterfly,” one of Buckmann’s best 
roles, to the attractive Pinkerton of 
Maurice D’Oisley. This week “Il Serag- 
lio” is to be given, with Mignon Nevada, 
Bessie Tyas, Maurice D’Oisley, Alfred 
Heathre, Robert Radford and Frederick 
Austin. 

The Promenade Concert Season is over, 
and has been entirely successful. Sir 
Henry Wood, who has conducted every 
concert, has expressed himself in the 
highest praise of the twelve women who 
have taken the desks in the orchestra, 
left vacant by the absence of many of the 
players, no less than thirty of whom have 
now left for the front. The last novelty 
to be given was Georges Dorlay’s Sym- 
phonic Fantasia, for piano and orchestra, 
“La Lutte de l’Espoire,” a picturesque 
work with strong colors and contrasts. 
Its effective solo part was splendidly 
played by Benno Moiseiwitsch. 


New Songs Please 


The Boosey Ballad Concert in Royal 
Albert Hall provided an amole and satis- 
factory bill of fare for a big audience, 
and delightful new songs were excellently 
sung, especially Roger Quilter’s “My 
Life’s Delight,” by Ida Kiddier; Wilfred 
Sanderson’s “Don’t Hurry,” by Flora 
Woodman; E. Wilkinson Stevenson’s “If 
I Can Live,” by Lucy Nuttall, and 
Charles Marshall’s “Oh, Virginia Rose,” 
by Felice Lyne, who made a highly suc- 
cessful first re-appearance in London. 
Herbert Cave sang Maud Valerie White’s 
“To Mary” and Valerie Craxton’s 
“Mavis” most delightfully. 

The second of the four symphony con- 
certs announced before Christmas will 
take place on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 
28, at Queen’s Hall. It will be the occa- 
sion of a very interesting first perform- 
ance in this country, that of the sym- 
phonic poem, “Dante,” by Granados. 

The Royal Choral Society will give its 
opening concert on Saturday next in 
Royal Albert Hall, with a performance of 
“Elijah.” Sir Frederick Bridge will con- 
duct that work for the twenty-first time. 

A large audience greeted the first con- 
cert of the sixth season of the London 
String Quartet in AXZolian Hall, and a 
hearty welcome waited for Musician Al- 
bert Sammons (his military title) and his 
comrades, a fine body of players who, 
even in war-time, give us such good work. 
Frank Bridge’s Quartet in E Minor 
(“Bologna”) had a_ second hearing. 
Though somewhat long, it is a work of 
great emotional strength. The Mozart 
Quartet in G was the gem of the after- 
noon, and the Brahms Quintet in F 
Minor had the advantage of the co-opera- 
tion of that fine pianist, Fanny Davies. 


Music in Birmingham 


Birmingham  is_ bestirring itself 
mightily, especially musically, and to-day 
commences a “Russian week” for the ex- 
ploiting of that country’s arts, crafts and 
industries. Each day a chamber concert 
will be given. The Strings Club, the Zoe 
Wadely Quartet and the Arthur Hyde 
Quartet are responsible for the concerted 
music, while the Birmingham Orpheus 
Choir will sing choral numbers by Kal- 


inet, Glinka, Rebikov, Rachmaninoff, 
Glazounoff, etc. Boris Lesnky, the fa- 
mous Russian, will sing at four of the 
concerts. Birmingham is now, as the 
center of the Midland Concert Promoters’ 
Association, establishing a permanent or- 
chestra for itself. The association will 
also be an agency for the engaging of 
soloists for a given number of concerts. 
Sir Henry Wood, Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Landon Ronald are much interested 
in the scheme. 

A vocal recital of some promise was 
given by Joan Hailey, and her singing 
of typical Polish folk-songs was much 
enjoyed, as also were several French 
songs. Philip Cathie was the instru- 
mentalist, and as usual his violin play- 
ing was of the highest order. 

Another newcomer, Edith Walton, 
gave an interesting and promising re- 
cital, for she combines technical skill with 
great charm and refinement of style, 
especially noticeable in Mozart’s “Pastor- 
ale Varié,” Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E 
Minor, and some delightful French 
pieces. Her playing of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D Minor was equally excellent. 

Still another promising young pianist 
has just braved the critics and come 
out with flying colors. Shear Sullivan, 
playing a transcription of Bach’s Organ 
Concerto in D Minor, the Beethoven 
Sonata in E Flat, several Chopin num- 
bers and a “Theme and Variations” by 
Opienski. 

At the first of the season’s pupil’s con- 
certs, given by Isidore Epstein, a promis- 
ing début was made : Augustus Manot. 
who played Mozart’s Concerto in D with 
great intelligence. | e 


ANNAPOLIS AWAKES AND 
FORMS CIVIC MUSIC CLUB 


Community Movement Follows Address 
by Elizabeth Schaefer, Who Is 
Made Director 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., Nov. 5.—In an effort 
to arouse Annapolis from a sluggish mu- 
sical condition Elizabeth Schaefer re- 
cently addressed the Civic League on 
“Community Music.” As a result of the 
inspirational talk a movement has been 
=— to form the Community Singing 

ub. 

Miss Schaefer said in her address, re- 
ported by the Evening Capital, that “we 
of Annapolis, the city that was once so 
exe as the Athens of America, as the 

ome of the first theater, we have done 
absolutely nothing to develop in our 
midst this God-given talent, which, in the 
fostering brings to us the rarest of in- 
tellectual and spiritual endowments. I 
have. come specially to-night to offer not 
only my services as a singer and con- 
ductor, but to offer those of a very fine 
pianist, who has lived among us but a 
short time—Mrs. Robert E. Cox, a New 
England Conservatory student, who will 
be delighted to help in this magnificent 
work.” 

Efforts are being made to have a great 
number of men and women join the 
Community Singing Club. Miss Schaefer 
will be director. Mrs. Cox will be the 
pianist. L. 


GODOWSKY IN LOS ANGELES 








Pianist Warmly Received—A Welcome 
Recital by Florence Macbeth 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 1.—Leopold Go- 
dowsky opened the Behymer Philhar- 
monic course of recitals at Trinity Audi- 
torium Saturday afternoon. The audi- 
ence extended almost to the capacity of 
the building and gave the famous pianist 
rapt attention. Evidently Mr. ioe. 
sky has decided not to feature his 
astounding virtuosity any more than the 
usual répertoire will call for. After the 
storming of the piano by Paderewski, 
the superb balance of tone produced by 
Godowsky was all the more welcome and 
his niceties of sentiment were as grate- 
fully received as his astonishing tech- 
nical ease. 

Last night Florence Macbeth gave her 
first recital in Los Angeles, although she 
had been heard here in opera with the 
Chicago company. Her program con- 
tained a large array of the favorite num- 
bers of the coloratura class, as well as 
modern songs. Miss Macbeth’s beauty 
of tone was assisted in making its im- 
pression by her winsome stage presence 
and the large audience of the Behymer 
Philharmonic course was greatly pleased 
with her singing. W. F. G. 





May Peterson, the American soprano, 
made her second appearance in Evanston, 
Ill., on Oct. 24, at the Woman’s Club Au- 
ditorium. This successful re-engagement 
was under the management of Rachel 
Busey Kinsolving, the Chicago impre 
sario, 
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NEW YORK CRITICS PRAISE RECITAL ABILITY OF 


WILLIAM 


WHEELER 


TENOR 


In his Aeolian hall Recital on 


Nov. 2nd 


_ “HIS VOICE IS A REAL TENOR” 
| RICHARD T. ALDRICH, N.Y. TIMES 








New York TIMES, November 3, 1916: 


“Mr. Wheeler has a better equipment than most of the few tenors 
who appear in the song recital feld. He has a pleasant stage manner, 
sings without any affectation whatever, and puts considerable feeling 
and style into what he does. His voice is a real tenor, which is 
resonant throughout its range. Mr. Wheeler should be an addition to 
the thin ranks of the recital tenors.” 


New York SUN, November 3, 1916: 

“Mr. Wheeler sang with a voice of powerful, yet good quality, which 
in its lower notes extended into the barytone range. He uses it on 
the whole well. In style he gave a good showing; in musical intelli- 
gence, depth of expression and refinement in taste. His diction is 
excellent.” 


New York TRIBUNE, November 3, 1916: 

“Mr. Wheeler, who is a tenor soloist at St. Bartholomew’s, possesses 
a voice which is skilfully and tastefully used. In his Italian group, in 
Durante’s ‘Danza, Danza, Fanciulla Gentile’ and _ Falconieri’s 
“‘Vezzosette e Care’ his sense of style and his admirable legato were 
evident, while he sang his folk songs, especially the Irish ‘Inghean an 
Fhalatenigh’ and the Kentucky ‘Way Up on OI’ Smoky,’ with feeling 
and simplicity. His reception from a large audience was cordial in 


the extreme.” 


New York EVENING MAIL, November 3, 1916: 

“William Wheeler, the tenor soloist of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
and a concert singer of considerable experience, gave a recital last 
evening at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Wheeler’s voice is of a very satisfying 
quality and he uses it with skill and good taste. He presented a 
varied programme vesterday, in which his old Italian selections dis- 
played the merits of his style, while a group of folksongs made a very 
direct appeal to his audience.” 


New York HERALD, November 3, 1916: 

“William Wheeler, an American tenor, gave his first recital here last 
night at Aeolian Hall. He has a voice of good, natural quality, and in 
old Italian airs by Caccini, Falconieri and Durante he was heard to 
best advantage.” 


Brooklyn EAGLE, November 3, 1916: 

“William Wheeler, tenor. in recital last night in Aeolian Hall, 
showed the sympathetic quality of his voice, and also its large import 
of expression. Sympathy of utterance in ‘Minnelied,’ by Brahms; 
‘Fruehlingsglaube,’ by Schubert; ‘Deep River,’ arranged by Burleigh; 
‘Slumber Song,’ by Hartmann, and ‘My Dearie,’ by Philip James, was 
paramount. A dramatic note was given to Richard Strauss’s 
Liebeshymnus.’ The group of folksongs was charmful and daintily 
Wolf’s and Schumann’s unhackneyed songs were given, 
‘Amarilla mia bella.’ Falconieri’s 


humorous. urr 
and captivating was Caccini’s é ) 
‘Vezzosette e care’ and ‘Danza, danza, fanciulla gentile. 
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THRILL OF PLAYING THE WORLD’S LARGEST ORGAN 

















Organist at Console of Massive 
Instrument in Philadelphia 
Experiences Electrifying Sen- 
sation Seldom Vouchsafed to 
a Performer—Musical Pic- 
tures Must Be Painted on 
Grand Scale — Audiences 
That Must Be Literally Sum- 
moned by the Player 


By ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


NCE upon a time I was called to or- 
ganize a chorus of negroes for the 
purpose of singing Afro-American folk- 
songs. As the qualifications were of 
necessity mild, but three questions were 
asked of the applicants: “Have you ever 
sung before?” “Can you read music?” 
“What is your voice, soprano, alto, tenor 
or bass?” In the course of this sifting- 
out process there appeared a giggling 
self-conscious girl hysterically attempt- 
ing to smother her embarrassment with 
a pocket handkerchief. I propounded the 
first question: ‘Have you ever sung be- 
fore?” “No, sir,” she replied, white teeth 
gleaming, “that is, not pussonally!” 
How many singers would have given so 
truthful an answer? 

Now an organist, if he be quite frank, 
must admit that this colored girl de- 
scribes his own condition. He does not 
really play “personally,” his fingers do 
not of themselves make the magnificent 
sounds which come from his instrument. 
They give the initial impulse to keys 
which open the valves which admit the 
wind to the pipes which make the sound. 
(It’s a good deal like the house that Jack 
built, isn’t it?) Even then there won’t 
be any sound at all, unless he is thought- 
ful enough first to pull out a “stop.” 
Further, the sound will be a disappoint- 
ment to everybody unless he is careful 
to pull out the right one. Therefore, it 
it rarely that he feels a personal connec- 
tion between his inner soul and the sound 
of the organ. The medium being a mass 
of intricate mechanism, the organist must 
play with his brain—plan ahead what he 
will do. Woe be to him if he depends 
too much upon the inspiration of the 
moment—he may find himself without an 
audience. 

Recently I sat for an hour daily for 
two weeks as guest performer at the 
keyboard of the largest organ in the 
world. Five banks of keys stared me 
in the face, a vast array of stopknobs 
flanked me on either side and extended 
beyond the top of my head, a veritable 
forest to be explored. Surely there was 
clear ground beyond and a heaven of 
tone overhead if I could but find the path 
through this maze! 

Facing me and reaching to a great 
height rose the majestic facade of the 
instrument; groups of gold-leafed pipes 
banked thick under the figure of an angel 
poised above with trumpets ready to 
summon lovers of music. Below, on the 
ground floor of the great court in which 
was to be released the imprisoned torrent 
of sound, passed and repassed thousands 
of people whose voices and footsteps 
arose to my eyrie in a great murmur— 
the musical tone of a throng. Here were 
no closed doors, no silent waiting of a 
seated audience for the virtuoso to ap- 
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Organist and Composer, and 


Griexane Russell, 
Views of the Massive Organ in the Grand Court 


hhh 77m at Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. Above on the 
s i" Ny Right, the Facade, and Below, the Console. The 
ly Photograph of Mr. Russell Is Copyright by Under- 








pear. The key desk was hidden from 
curious eyes by curtains ten feet high; 
the audience to me was non-existent. In 
fact, I was to summon it with my fingers 
if I could, to create it from these busy, 
absorbed thousands above and below me. 
a first number was a Bach Chorale. 
As the melody of the superb hymn poured 
forth the angel’s trumpet seemed to be 
sounding and the great court became a 
temple. As the tonal flood grew under 
my fingers to the full power of the organ, 
it was of such grandeur that I had a 
sensation too often denied the performer, 
a delightful thrill, cool and exhilarating 
passed up and down my spine. At the 
final cadence the pressure of a pedal 
added the “ethereal” organ, situated far 
above the main instrument, at the very 
top of the Court. It was piling Ossa on 
Pelion! The effect was electrifying. 


Bach as Architecture 


Surely there is no architecture in mu- 
sic comparable to that of Bach—his chor- 
ales are temples, gothic to the very spires 
which crown them, all the lines mounting 
skyward. As the last sounds rolled away 
to silence in the roof above, I looked 
at the five keyboards and bewildering 
array of registers with a new compre- 
hension, a new vision. Michael Angelo 
could not have beheld St. Peter’s Church 
with greater joy than I did the Bach 
cathedral which I had built. I had at 
last played an organ “personally.” 

At the end of the short recital I walked 
to the edge of the gallery and looked 
down. Below were crowds of people, 
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standing and sitting everywhere. Above, 
the balustrades of the five galleries were 
lined with other crowds waiting for the 
last echoes to die away. The sound of 
the organ had created this great audi- 
ence. I hoped that in listening they had 
experienced a little of the uplift I had 
felt in playing. 

At eleven o’clock and again in the 
afternoon I played other recitals to even 
larger audiences caught, as it were, on 
the wing; drawn as by a giant magnet 
into the Court and hypnotized for a few 
moments by the spell of music. So it 
continued three times daily during my 
stay. In that time many thousands of 
people listened. In a year of such re- 
citals this audience would total millions. 
I don’t suppose many of them care 
whether it is Bach or Batiste they are 
hearing, but they come, listen and go 
away with some of the music in their 
hearts. After all, that’s the real pur- 
pose of music, is it not? That it shall 
be so beautiful that people will take it 
away with them. 


Gamut of Requests 


A group of young men met daily in 
front of the bronzed eagle in the center 
of the Court to listen. One was a motor 
salesman, another a bank clerk, another 
an engineer. Sometimes they telephoned 
up a request for some favorite melody— 
they wanted good music, too. They may 
not be on the subscription books of the 
opera or a symphony society, but they 
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know who Schubert is, because they 
asked for him. At the close of each re- 
cital such requests came by messenger, 
by ’phone, by card; they ranged from 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries” to 
Tosti’s “Goodbye.” In so far as pos- 
sible, these requests were granted under 
the guise of “extras.” Thus, in ten days, 
I played over one hundred different com- 
positions varying from the classics to 
“I Hear You Calling Me.” Antithesis, 
do you say? Perhaps, but I believe that 
the sun-god of music shines on the little 
valleys as well as on the great moun- 
se Not everyone can live on a moun- 
ain. 

The instrument is situated in a court 
grandiose in size. The recitals are given 
under every-day conditions of business. 
In order, therefore, to secure a proper 
tonal balance, the performer must paint 
his picture on a grand scale, using a 
big brush and augmenting his colors to 
sult the conditions. In an ordinary con- 
cert hall one clarinet stop, for example, 
will serve as a solo, one or two strings or 
flutes as accompaniment; here ten reeds 
must be combined to secure sufficient 
pewter for solo work, and the background 

y blending ten or fifteen accompanying 
stops. The great high pressure stops 
situated in the ethereal organ at the top 
of the court may also be employed to 
play the melody, with accompanying 
stops appropriately massed. Proportion- 
ately speaking, therefore, this organ, in 
spite of its gigantic size, is no larger for 
the great court in which it is situated 
than the organ in a church auditorium. 
Nature, that unerring artist, has so 
planned the laws of acoustics that man 
cannot alter them no matter how wonder- 
fully he builds. 





[Continued on page 22] 
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History of Instrument 


The history of this instrument is one 
of romance. Designed originally for a 
hall in Kansas City, it was first erected 
in the Temple of Music at the St. Louis 
Exposition, where many of the best or- 
ganists of this country and of Europe 
played it. There followed several years 
when the instrument lay silent, stowed 
away in a warehouse. One day some 
wise men came out of the east and loaded 
it into thirteen freight cars. The engi- 
neer blew a whistle, and the thirteen 
freight cars journeyed eastward. In a 
city near the sea they prepared a place 
in a colossal building devoted to one of 
the great trade enterprises of the world. 
A place big enough for a good-sized 
hotel, four stories high and situated in 
a court the size of a convention hall was 


reserved for this King of the king of 


instruments. Architects designed sur- 
roundings worthy of the temple in which 


it was to sing. Since then for four years 
every week day it has been spreading the 
gospel of music. 

Organists who played on this instru- 
ment at the St. Louis Exposition would 
hardly recognize the resuscitated and re- 
built tone wonder of to-day. Every pipe 
has been revoiced, every detail of the 
mechanism perfected under the personal 
supervision of the man who first built it. 
So constant is the care given it that there 
is apparently no moment of the day 
when it cannot pour out its music un- 
trammeled by the ordinary ills of so 
complex a creation. 


Statistics of Its Size 


A trip through the organ itself re- 
veals in the main chamber a three-storied 
forest of wood and metal pipes over 
seventeen thousand in number. You and 
I could clasp’ our arms around each 
other and slide down through the inside 
of the big thirty-two-foot pedal C pipe. 
We won’t do it because we could not get 
out again, as it is a perpendicular shaft 


made of a thousand feet of California 
pine. The incandescent lights strung 
through the organ chamber would light 
the streets of a sizable village. The 
blowing plant furnishes a variety of 
wind-pressures up to twenty-five inches 
and generates a power equivalent to that 
required to lift some two and one-half 
million pounds one foot a minute. Ask 
some professor of physics what horse- 
power that is. 

When the organ came across the con- 
tinent it had one hundred and forty-one 
“speaking” stops. Since then, ninety-five 
new ones have been added. This month 
a new console or key desk will be in- 
stalled, from which it will be possible 
to play the entire number, 236 in all. 
Thus, in point of size alone, it is by far 
the largest organ in the world. 

Tonally I have never heard its su- 
perior and am confident it has few 
equals. There is infinite variety of all 
shades. of dynamics and color. The re- 
sponse to the touch is instantaneous; the 
action so delicately adjusted that it can 


be played with the greatest ease. On 
opposite sides of the great court and at 
the very top are situated two additiona! 
organs, the “ethereal” and the “echo,” all 
played from the same keyboard. The 
first is composed entirely of high pressure 
registers on twenty-five inches of wind, 
of tremendous power and superb quality. 
The height from which its tone comes is 
said to be the greatest of any organ in 
the world. There is also a _ portable 
chorus organ, which can be carried to 
any part of the court to accompany 
singers. 

As the element of expense has not been 
considered in the reconstruction of this 
instrument, the outlay actually repre- 
sents a fortune. The result is apparent 
in the beauty of its tone quality. Alto- 
gether, it is not only the la.gest, but 
probably the finest musical instrument 
in the world. I almost forgot to tell 
where it is, but perhaps you have guessed 
by this time. You will find it in the 
Grand Court of the Wanamaker Store in 
the city of Philadelphia. 





PHILADELPHIANS HEAR 
SCHELLING CONCERTO 


Kreisler Plays It with Dr. Muck 
—Elizabeth Dickson Makes 
Local Debut 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 1916. 


RITZ KREISLER and a new concerto 
written especially for him by Ern- 
est Schelling were potent features for an 
audience which filled every seat in the 
Academy of Music last Monday evening, 
at the first concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Kreisler was the in- 
comparable soloist, but even his wonder- 
ful art could not enhance the concerto, 
if such it may be called. The piece writ- 
ten in one movement is Spanish in char- 
acter and aside from the cadenza and 
perhaps one or two other bits of brief 
fleeting melody, is a work seemingly 
“futuristic” in ideas of theme develop- 
ment and musical form building. 

The Rhenish E Flat Major Symphony 
of Schumann, a “Faust” Overture by 
Wagner and the Brahms Academic Fes- 
tival Overture completed the orchestral 
program, all of which were artistically 
played under the spirited conductorship 
of Dr. Karl Muck. ; 

Elizabeth Dickson, a singer new to 
Philadelphia, was heard in recital last 
Wednesday afternoon in Witherspoon 
Hall. A oe. ge program, which in- 
cluded several songs of Aurelio Giorni, 
the local pianist and composer, with Mr. 
Giorni as accompanist for his own com- 
positions, was offered. Miss Dickson, 
who is designated on the program as a 
contralto, possesses a voice of mezzo 
range, her voice being more naturally at 
ease in the upper register. She sang the 
various numbers admirably to the sym- 


— accompaniment of Ellis Clark 
ammann. M. B. SWAAB. 








Mr. Park’s Pageant of Family Life 
Opens New Detroit Clubhouse 


DetroIT, MicH., Nov. 4.—The Ingle- 
side Club (Frank Blair, president) of 
Detroit, Mich., formally opened its beau- 
tiful new building on Oct. 19, with a 
most interesting and effective Pageant of 
Family Life, written for the occasion by 
James Stanton Park, a member of the 
club. Incidental music, representing the 
home songs of the different ——— in 
America, was arranged by Sophia de 
Graeff Clarke. The sixty or more char- 


acters were impersonated by members of 
the club, from the grandmothers to the 
children, and the music also was given 
entirely by club members. One charm- 
ing featufe“vas the impromptu ensemble 
singing by the audience of. familiar old 
American folk-songs. 


BUFFALO COURSE INAUGURATED 


Paderewski Draws Throng to Opening 
of Mrs. Smith’s Series 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Mrs. Mai 
Davis Smith’s subscription series of con- 
certs was inaugurated by Ignace Pad- 
erewski in Elmwood Music Hall, the eve- 
ning of Oct. 17, before an audience that 
filled every available seat and tested the 
standing capacity of the big hall. Mr. 
Paderewski’s program was well balanced 
and most interesting. On the evening 
of the 23d, at the Twentieth Century 
Club Hall, Mabel Strock, soprano solo- 
ist of the First Church of Christ Sci- 
entist of this city, gave a highly artistic 
song recital before a large and highly 
pleased audience. Miss Strock’s pro- 
gram displayed the fine quality of her 
voice, her excellent sense of rhythm and 
intonation and her sincerity. William J. 
Tr accompanied the singer most 
capably. . ie 


May Stanley Weds Magazine Editor 


May Stanley, recently of the staff of 
MusicAL AMERICA and formerly music 
critic of the Duluth News-Tribune, was 
married in New York on Oct. 24 to 
Merle Wilson Crowell of the editorial 
staff of the American Magazine. After 
Nov. 15 Mr. and Mrs. Crowell will live 
at 477 Central Park West, New York. 











LITTLE SYMPHONY 
AGAIN WINS PRAISE 


Barrére’s Pleyers Assisted in 
Their Concert by Llora 
Hoffman 


George Barrére has a fondness for or- 
ganizing various small combinations of 
instruments to play music of an inti- 
mate character in small halls. At the 





Cért’ Theater on Tuesday afternoon of 


last week his Little Symphony gave its 
concert and Llora Hoffman, the soprano, 


who made her New York début a week 
before, appeared with it. 

The program called the Little Sym- 
phony-an “orchestra in miniature.” In 
reality it was, for there were only four- 
leen players, a well balanced combina- 
tion of strings, woodwind, trumpet, drum 
and horn. It was quite suitable that this 
little organization should play music of 
an archaic type, although only one of the 
composers represented, Grétry, was “by- 
gone” in the literal sense of the word. 
The others, Edouard Lalo, Louis Victor 
Saar and Gabriel Pierné, are contem- 
poraries whose works on the program 
were devised in the ancient style, thor- 
oughly simple and naive. 

The “Passepied” in Grétry’s “Céphale 
et Procris” had to be repeated, and 
Lalo’s “Deux Aubades,” Saar’s Suite and 
Pierné’s “Pour mes petits Amis” were 
charming, performed in a finished man- 
ner, entirely in keeping with their spirit. 





AMERICAN VOICES 


French Diseuse, in Address to 
Drama League, Scores Native 
Methods of Speech 


In an address in New York before the 
Drama League on Wednesday of last 
week Yvette Guilbert took occasion to 


criticize the voices of Americans. She 
said that they were devoid of resonance, 
inflection and modulation. On the stage, 
as well as off, even children’s voices, said 
Mme. Guilbert, sounded like something 
between the noises of the frog and the 
parrot. There should be a national con- 
servatory, where proper enunciation and 
placing of the voice could be taught 
actors. 

Of course, Mme. Guilbert did not in- 
tend to criticize harshly, she added. It 
was more like the advice of “an old sis- 
ter.” The American managers did not 





ANNOY GUILBERT 


escape unscathed, either. 

“In France the managers are men of 
letters. In America they have been— 
what do you call them?—‘shoe-shines.’ ” 

In a later interview Mme. Guilbert 
said: “You have so many voices in 
America, this grand country. It is not 
that the accents differ in various parts 
of the country, it is that the voice is 
passe so differently. The force of the 

reath when one speaks should come on 
the back of the upper teeth and the 
forward part of the mouth’s roof. When 
the ‘r’ is rolled, as in many parts of 
the West, the voice is placed in the nose, 
which is also the case with the ‘country 
twang,’ which seems to be disappearing. 

“Then there are the chest tones— 
speaking from the chest so you can feel 
it vibrate, which comes from too much 
modesty and monotony of expression. 
You hear that in the quiet towns, some- 
times. And to speak in the throat, that 
is terrible!” 


Llora Hoffman gave a touch of vari- 
ety to the program by singing two groups 
of American songs by Bartholomew, 
Horsman, Rummell, Harry W. Gilbert, 
Kramer, Branscombe, Ross and Foster. 
Miss Hoffman has a pleasing voice that 
she uses with care and discrimination. 
More stress upon the emotional side of 
her art and a somewhat freer manner of 
singing would greatly heighten the effect 
that she produces. Miss Hoffman gave 
several encores, one by her accompanist, 
Frank Bibb. B. 


HINSHAW’S HOPE FOR OPERA 








Sees in Reiss Production a Vindication 
of His Own Plan 


William Wade Hinshaw, the noted 
baritone, declares that Albert Reiss’s 
recent production of the two Mozart 
operas in New York is a vindication of 
the plan for “Opera for the People” set 
forth by Mr. Hinshaw, in offering his 
$1,000 opera prize for an opera with 
small cast, small orchestra and without 
chorus. After attending the perform- 
ance Mr. Hinshaw wrote a_ letter 
to Mr. Reiss, in which he said: “It 
is this kind of opera that may solve the 
problem of opera in America, and it is 
this that I have had in view in offering 
the prize for an opera with a small cast, 
without chorus and with a small orches- 
tra. Any good-sized town in America 
could support a fine company such as you 
presented yesterday and could in this 
way have the benefit of the best there is 
in opera, done by the best artists.” 





Stock’s Players Open Orchestral Series 
of Detroit 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 1.—The first or- 
chestral program of the season was 
played by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Frederick Stock, conductor, ‘on 
Monday evening, Oct. 30, at Arcadia. 
The program, although largely Slavonic, 
was varied and most excellently played. 
Mrs. Sybil Sammis-MacDermid, soprano. 
who was the soloist, delighted her hear- 
ers by her fine rendition of the Mirror 
Scene from “Thais” and “Dich theure 
Halle” from “Tannhauser. E. C. B. 





“Hemus Night” for Allentown Chorus 


The Handel and Haydn Society of Al- 
lentown, Pa., William Rees, conductor, is 
presenting Percy Hemus at the Lyric 
Theater for the fourth time on Nov. 14. 
By way of compliment to Mr. Hemus the 
society will on this occasion have a 
“Hemus Night,” and not give an ora- 
torio, as is its regular custom. The 
chorus will be heard in three numbers, 
while the rest of the program will be 
given by Mr. Hemus, assisted at the 
piano by his regular accompanist, Gladys 
Craven. 
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| A NEW LUMINARY IN CAMPANINI’S CONSTELLATION 





Mme. Galli-Curci, Favorite 
Singer of Italy, Spain and 
Central and South America, 
to Join Chicago Opera Com- 
pany—A Singer Self-Taught 
as the Birds Are—How Audi- 
ences of Latin-America and 
the South of Europe Compare 
with Those of Our Own 


Country 


N or about the 18th of this month 
a new luminary will: beam forth 
from Chicago through the good graces 
of Campanini and the bad graces of the 
German submarines. And if rumor be 
worth its salt, that light should so shine 
that music-lovers in those precincts will 
give themselves up to exultation and the 
rites of gratitude generally. To the ex- 
cellent Campanini they can_ render 
thanks, and the late visitation of U-boats 
they may excusably regard as the provi- 
dent ill-wind that blew them favors at 
long range. Briefly, the proximity of 
these unpleasant craft frightened Mme. 
Galli-Curci effectually out of her proj- 
ected European trip and the simultaneous 
invitation to ally herself with the Chi- 
cago company salved whatever disap- 
pointments she may have felt. Besides 
having conquered South America, she 
was not averse to set her artistic impress 
on the northern continent as well. 

But to identify the lady! Amelita 
Galli-Curci is a coloratura soprano. She 
is Italian by birth and a cosmopolite by 
artistic inclination. Rome, where she 
made her début in a day not too remote 
for easy recollection, deems her great. 
Rome is not alone in this belief. The 
Italian cities from Catania to Turin 
think likewise. Madrid adores her bois- 
terously. Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, 
Santiago of Chile, such musical com- 
munities as exist in Guatemala and Hav- 
ana concur, each after its own peculiar 
fashion, in the trans-Atlantic estimate. 
And if the war had not uprooted things 
generally this part of the tale might have 
been longer and have included Paris and 
Berlin. For the moment she is in New 


York with her husband, a suave and 
amiable gentleman, distinguished as a 
ainter and an art critic. She came 
ere from Central America and Cuba. 
where she had been heard in concert and 
opera. 

As a singer the lady is self-taught— 
or rather she is untaught. That may 
sound terrifying, monstrous or even 
worse. But it is an admission she makes 
freely, without fear, without shame. Why 
a teacher, when all her life she has sung 
naturally, effortless, without any per- 
nicious vocal consequences whatsoever? 
The birds do as much and go through 
no course of training. Singing is » nat- 
ural process, to be consummated, if pos- 
sible, without the hindrance of teachers’ 
theories and laboriously inculcated prin- 
ciples. 

Thus in substance Mme. Galli-Curci. 

All the same, the soprano is always 
receptive to ideas she finds valuable. 
When the writer spoke with her she was 
outspoken in her enthusiastic praise for 
a New York singing teacher, whose pu- 
pils she had just heard and admired and 
from whom, she averred, she had ob- 
tained some extremely useful suggestions 
which she proposed sedulously to follow. 
On the other hand (so foreign is pro- 
fessional jealousy to her nature), she 
never denied her good counsel to such of 
her colleagues as would accept it. And 
when the writer visited her there was 














Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, Famous Italian Coloratura Soprano 


present a young American singer, Ruth 
I'rances Miller, who had won distinc- 
tion in Paris and to whom the soprano 
was in the process of administering sage 
advice. 


Advice to a Young Singer 


“Before setting out to become a singer 
it is necessary to obtain a very complete 
musical training,” observed the artist. 
“Study the theory of music. Learn to 
play piano or violin or some other in- 
strument very thoroughiy. Solid musi- 
cianship is the basis of style. I had an 
uncompromisingly severe conservatory 
training. And I had a careful general 
education as well. The singer who thinks 
it possible to dispense with a literary or, 
for that matter, a broad aesthetic educa- 
tion commits a sad error. Besides there 
must be a command of languages. I was 
made to learn six of them and have ever 
been grateful that I did it. I can con- 
sequently sing in any one of them.” 

In the soprano’s music room there are 
several formidable scrapbooks filled full 
of criticisms from Italy, Spain, South 
America, Cuba. Those who choose to 
read will find therein a continuous record 
of triumphs chronicled in flowered super- 
latives. Madrid contributes the most 
passionate protestations of critical es- 
teem. And that means much. For, ac- 
cording to the singer and her husband, 
Spanish opera-goers are vehement for 
good or for ill beyond even the most 
highly strung Italian audiences. 

“They will not spare even the fore- 
most artist if a note is not sung quite 
to their liking,” she relates, “but cover 
him with contumely and foul abuse, even 


though a half hour before they may have 
acclaimed him ecstatically for some feat 
well performed. The savagery of their 
manner often knows no limit. I have 
seen audiences hurl articles and bits 
of furniture at a singer. I have even 
witnessed free fights between two fac- 
tions of an audience, one of which sup- 
ported a singer, while the other opposed 
him and on such occasions opera glasses 
have been hurled. One of the difficulties 
that besets singers is that some of the 
older denizens of the gallery recall the 
greatness of a Patti or a Melba in the 
same part and proceed to institute com- 
parisons between them and the singer of 
the moment. You can realize how unfair 
this is, to a young singer especially. 

“As for myself, I have always had the 
kindliest treatment at the hands of Span- 
ish audiences. I recall that they spared 
me the customary ordeal of disapproval 
in one case where I sang the ‘Barber of 
Seville’ just a few days after suffering 
a severe siege of illness. I was so weak 
I had to go through most of the opera 
seated in a chair and could barely sing 
in even a half voice. Yet they greeted 
me with tumultuous enthusiasm out of 
consideration for my condition and the 
newspapers recorded the appearance as 
a triumph in spite of the difficulties un- 
der which it took place. 


A South American Audience 


“Audiences in South America can like- 
wise be intensely demonstrative, though 
they go to no such extremes as the Span- 
iards. But though they have an intui- 
tive sense of vocalism, in common with 
all Latin people, they are not musical 


as far as concerns appreciation of a 
work itself. The South Americans are 
content to hear familiar operas exclusive- 
ly, for they would be absolutely at a loss 
how to judge a novelty. I really ques- 
tion if their sensitiveness in regard to 
singing should be considered a serious 
type of musical susceptibility—whether 
it amounts to anything more than a char- 
acteristic racial instinct, that the least 
educated child possesses in no less a de- 
gree than the adult. 

“How much higher in type is the audi. 
ence here! Apart from its wonderful 
courtesy, even to the bad artist, its mu- 
sical culture is an inescapable fact. It 
impresses one all the more forcibly in the 
face of the still generally prevalent Eu- 
ropean impression that Americans know 
nothing of music and that any singers 
can pass muster here. And if American 
audiences surpass so many foreign ones, 
the same holds true of American crit- 
icism. It is so much more of a pleasure 
lo read the truly suggestive opinions of 
men whose knowledge of the subject is 
unassailable than to see a constant flow 
of immoderate and often ill-advised ex- 
clamations of delight. For one can learn 
by such suggestions. For my own part, I 
greatly prefer criticisms that move me 
to seek out my possible dificiencies to 
those that acclaim me in _ superlative 
terms.” 

In addition to critical tributes, the 
scrapbooks of Mme. Galli-Curci contain 
royal expressions of satisfaction carried 
to the same pitch of intensity. It should 
be known that she stands in extraord- 
inarily high favor with the royal family 
of Spain. Commands to sing at the pal- 
ace have been frequent when the singer 
was in Madrid and telegrams and letters 
attest the satisfaction which her art 
afforded. But Mme. Galli-Curci stands 
in her relations to the Spanish rulers 
more as a personal friend than as a 
gifted entertainer. They greet her for 
her own sake as much as for her art. 
With the queen she is on terms of close 
friendship, and the dowager, Maria 
Christina, a most exclusive person, a 
strict churchwoman, full of august dig- 
nity and moral scruples of the most puri- 
tanical rigidity, rejoices in the singer’s 
company as that of “a woman of un- 
exceptionable principles and most abso- 
lute respectability,” in her own words to 
the artist. 

And in addition to kind words and elo. 
quent documents on letters and telegrams 
with crowns and crests, Mme. Galli-Curci 
can produce a collection of jeweled neck. 
laces, bracelets, orders and other decora- 
tions seemingly worth a king’s ransom— 
the visible tokens of a King’s and 
Queen’s esteem. H. F. P. 





Apollo Quartet of Boston Makes Suc- 
cessful New England Tour 


Boston, Oct. 30.—The Apollo Quartet 
of this city, consisting of William Whit- 
taker and Lyman Hemenway, tenors; 


John Smallman, baritone, and Alex. 
Logan, basso, made a brief concert tour 
through New Hampshire and Vermont 
recently and was greeted by capacity 
audiences on its appearances in Walpole, 
N. H.; Bellows Falls, Vt., and Alstead, 
Vt. W. H. L. 





Concert Tour for Gladys Axman 


Mme. Gladys Axman, the young dra- 
matic soprano, who has just returned to 


this couniry after an extensive tour of 
Japan and the Orient, is about to com- 
mence her concert activities. She will 
sing in Boston in the Tremont Temple 
Series and following that will fill an en- 
gagement with the Tuesday Musical Club 
at Akron, Ohio. Mme. Axman will tour 
the country in joint recitals with Salva- 
tore de Stefano, the harpist. 


William Griffith, baritone, a student of 
Arthur Wilson of Boston, was heard in 
a recital in Fairhaven, Vt., on Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 11. with Grace Sage, 
dramatic reader, assisting artist. 
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THE MILWAUKEE IDEA 


It has been left to the City of Milwaukee to inaugu- 
rate a movement which, if it is taken up in other parts 
of the country and acted upon, may have a marked 
and beneficial influence on our general musical progress. 
This idea, as was reported at length in our last issue, 
was the starting of a “Music Boosters’ Week,” which 
centered around the work and addresses of the editor 
of MusIcAL AMERICA. 


The unique character of this new departure lay in 
the fact that no concerts, recitals, or musical perform- 
ances of any kind were connected with it. It consisted 
in a number of addresses on the value of music in our 
daily life, given by distinguished speakers in the high 
schools, at receptions and dinners by musical clubs, 
leading social organizations, prominent members of the 
music trade, the local Press Club, by the musicians and 
teachers who got together and, as a result of that, pro- 
ceeded to form an organization for mutual protection 
and for the advancement of the cause. And, finally, it 
resulted in the promulgation by the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA of a scheme, which was generally commended 
and accepted, to the effect that, in order to make a com- 
munity musical, something else is necessary than the 
mere injecting of a symphony orchestra into it and 
then having a number of ladies go around to extract 
from more or less unwilling business men money 
enough to meet the inevitable deficit; that what is neces- 
sary is a comprehensive plan in which all the musical 
interests, industrial, social, aswell as professional, 
would be combined. 

This plan involves music in the public schools, the 
promoting of free music in the parks in the summer and 
in the various school auditoriums in the winter. Build- 
ing on that, an organization, to which a large number 
should subscribe to raise a fund which would enable 
good concerts to be given at popular prices. Based 
on that, choruses to give the music that people know 
and love; to give oratorio. Based on that, again, or- 
ganizations for the giving of chamber music, for bring- 
ing artists and musicians of distinction to the city. 
And, then, as the crown and apex of it all, the sym- 
phony orchestra, sustained not by contributions from a 
few social aspirants or indifferent millionaires, but by 
the dollars and dimes of the people who have been edu- 
cated through the various organizations to appreciate 
the best in music. 

During Music Boosters’ Week over 10,000 people were 
reached in the various auditoriums and at the various 
functions. Of these Mr. Freund addressed nearly 
5000. The local press gave the movement in all over 
twenty-five columns, and this, in spite of the interest 
in the election and a visit to Milwaukee of Mr. W. J. 
Bryan. 





STATE ORCHESTRAS 


“In Peoria we have heard but one symphony—Tschaikows- 
ky’s ‘Pathétique’—in ten years. We have heard it from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and other symphony orchestras 
until the business men of Peoria, who support music finan- 
ee wonder whether that is the only symphony that is ever 
played.’’ 


This statement by Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, the new presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation of Musical Clubs, 
at their recent convention exposes the musical dilemma 
of a great many Peorias throughout the United States. 
Mrs. Hinckle urged it as one of the many reasons justi- 
fying the institution of a State orchestra which would be 
available for the smaller cities and which would give the 
communities an insight into the vast orchestral litera- 
ture of which they to-day know little or nothing. 

A State orchestra, with consistent musical programs 
that would educate as well as entertain, would grow in 
importance and efficiency in the same ratio as would the 
appreciation and understanding of its audiences. It 
would, in time, afford a distinct and powerful force for 
good in the establishment of musical culture. 

The Illinois idea appears to have more than mere talk 
for its fertilization. A committee is now at work to put 
the plan into actual operation. The outcome will be 
watched with significant interest. 





FREE CONCERTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Quietly and without the usual blare of trumpets that 
accompanies important educational movements the Peo- 
ple’s Music League, a department of the People’s Insti- 
tute of New York, has been giving a series of concerts 
in the public schools of the metropolis. The fifth season 
of this vital work was inaugurated this month, during 
which fifteen concerts will be given without admission 
cost and in the neighborhoods where the residents can 
least afford to pay for the better kind of music. 

It is said that 80,000 persons attended these concerts 
last year and the public interest manifested has inspired 
the projectors to increase the scope of the campaign to 
include the formation of bands and orchestras. 

This is the sort of constructive work that deserves all 
possible support. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


Owing to the large increase in the edition of 
“Musical America,” and the necessity of closing its 
forms earlier, copy cannot be accepted later than 
Saturday noon for advertising intended for the 


following week's issue. 
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Louis Graveure as Horseman 


An ardent lover of outdoor sports, Louis Graveure, 
the distinguished baritone, gathers energy for his con- 
cert work by riding horseback almost daily. In the 
above picture he is shown out for a ride in Central 
Park, where he is a familiar figure in those days when 
he is not giving of his splendid art in recitals through- 
out the country. 

Caruso—Caruso appeared as cartoonist, tenor and 
prince of good fellows at the Italian War Relief Bazaar 
in Grand Central Palace Monday night of last week. 
The noted tenor collected as high as $1,000 for a single 
drawing, and spent nearly $5,000 “taking chances” on 
raffles. 

Bavagnoli—MuSICAL AMERICA received last week a 
postal card from Gaetano Bavagnoli, who conducted at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last season, stating that 
for the past two months he has been serving as a sol- 
dier in the Italian army. The card came from Salso- 
maggiore. 

Griffes—Charles Griffes, whose piano compositions 
have come into considerable vogue of late, has almost 
completed a pantomime-ballet for the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. It will be produced in January. The sub- 
ject, taken from Edouard Schuret’s “Légendes de 
France,” concerns ancient Druidic legends. 


Martin—Riccardo Martin has made a study of road 
building and is a firm advocate of the good roads move- 
ment, especially as applied to his native state, Ken- 
tucky. Hugh Martin, as the American tenor is known 
to his Blue Grass friends, has often traversed the 
country in his machine from coast to coast. 


Schumann-Heink—Interviewed by W. B. Chase at 
Carnegie Hall, a few days before election, Citizeness 
Schumann-Heink was asked which way she was going 
to vote. For the great contralto is a resident of two 
states where the women cast their ballots for Presi- 
dent. She dodged the issue. “I’m neutral,” she laughed. 
“I’m awfully neutral; but,” with a twinkle of her eyes, 
“I love the Irish.” 


Mitchell—In introducing Earle Mitchell to New York 
as accompanist at her recital on Tuesday evening of 
last week, Christine Miller presented one of the most 
talented new American artists heard in New York in a 
long time. Mr. Mitchell is a Pittsburgher, who has re- 
ceived his musical education there. He is a pupil of W. 
K. Steiner of Pittsburgh, who was Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s organ teacher. Mr. Mitchell holds a promi- 
nent organ post in Pittsburgh. 


Stiles—New York will hear Liszt’s setting of the 
Twenty-third Psalm for tenor, harp and organ, for the 
first time on Nov. 16, when it will be sung by Vernon 
Stiles, the American tenor, at his recital at Carnegie 
Hall, with Bruno Huhn at the organ and Salvatore de 
Stefano as the harpist. Mr. Stiles sang this work 
a few years ago for Cosima Wagner, who, on that oc- 
casion, heard this composition by her father for the 
first time and was delighted with it. 


Arkadij—Anne Arkadij, the lieder singer, numbers 
among her friends one particularly enthusiastic motor- 
ist. One day, when rehearsing her concert programs, 
she asked this friend to tell her if her enunciation 
were distinct. “I could understand every word,” was 
the gratifying rejoinder. “Just once, when you went 
into high, was the only time I had to listen closely to 
get the words.” And now the singer is particularly 
careful over the decision of songs that “go into high.” 


Neill—The ten. Chicago violinist, Amy Emerson 
Neill, who will soon make her New York début, is the 
artist who won first prize in a competition among 
twenty-eight violinists in Chicago last winter. The 
Philadelphia art patron, Joseph Fels, took an interest 
in her during her student days, and the story goes that 
while she was on board ship bound for Europe, several 
years ago, she gave a concert, the receipts of which were 
doubled by Mr. Fels. 


Lortat—Yvette Guilbert has taken upon herself the 
task of championing the cause of Robert Lortat, the 
French composer, recently arrived from France, where 
he served in the trenches. “A new Paderewski has 
been born,” she declares in a letter to the newspapers. 
“Thanks be to God that the battles have spared his 
hands! Americans, you have a great pianist, a great 
virtuoso to hear! Oh, Chopin played by Lortat!—it is 
Beatrice painted by Rossetti!” 
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IVE the devil his due, even if he is 

your least favorite music critic. 
Which is prefatory to our pinning a 
flower of praise upon the broad lapel of 
H. E. Krehbiel’s coat—praise for the 
sparkling new libretto which he has 
fashioned for Mozart’s operetta “Der 
Schauspieldirektor” (the title of which 
he sensibly adapted to read: “The Im- 
presario”). To pay Mr. Krehbiel a 
back-handed compliment, we must say 
that as a critic he is a good librettist. 
His “Impresario” sets off the humors of 
operatic life in Mozart’s day as “The 
Great Lover” does for our time. To us 
his book was neither “stupid” nor “cum- 
bersome,” and when heard at the Gar- 


rick Theater on Nov. 2 it kept us chuck- 
ling and laughing, as it did an audience 
which contained such authorities on the 
artistic temperament as Otto H. Kahn 
and Gatti-Casazza. 

To us there was reverse-action irony 
in one speech that the librettist put into 
the mouth of Mozart—he might be talk- 
ing about America, but it is of Vienna 
he speaks: 


‘“‘The worse for our people that they care 
more for foreign names than native and re- 
ward artists for not being of us.”’ 


Had not H. E. K.’s libretto left us in 
such a mellow good humor we would add 
the comment that the same H. E. K. is 
one of the finest little discouragers of 
American talent that we have among us. 

As to Mr. Krehbiel’s satirizing modern 
song birds, W. B. Chase said in the New 
York Evening Sun, when reviewing the 
first performance: 


Going to Marcella Sembrich in a box at the 
finish, the dean of critics was accused of tell- 
ing tales out of school. “Of course,’ he de- 
murred to the prima donna, “I didn’t mean 
you.”’ 


Why the solicitude, Henry? Was it to 
atone for having dared to pick minor 
flaws in the singing of one of Madame’s 
pupils in a recent recital? 

* * * 


The various touring opera companies 
are providing the writers on the local 
dailies with special “copy.” For instance, 
Marian Waggener of Princeton, Ky., tells 
us that Cleo C. Long in the Louisville 
Times wrote a humoresque on the Rab- 
inoff troupe’s visit, after the manner of 
Ring Lardner, giving this picture of 
Maggie Teyte’s singing of the “King of 
Thule’ and the “Jewel Song” in 
“Faust”: 


She was different from any of the opera 
singers I ever saw. The Missus said it was 
Margaret something or other, but on the pro- 
gram they called her Maggie, which was sen- 
sible too, for it was the only name down 
there that looked like a regular name a per- 
son might have. What was so fine about this 
Maggie was she was little and cute, and 
pretty and could sing, too. The only thing I 
could see against her was she loafed on her 
job. She had a good day’s spinning to do, 
but she couldn’t stick at it. She’d spin a 
while and then go put on her earrings and 
look at herself in the glass—but she had a 
perfect right. 


* * * 


We’ve always regarded as pure fiction 
the yarn about the sudden hush at the 
opera when a woman’s voice was heard 
shrilly to this effect: “We fry ours in 
butter.” But it must be absolute truth, 
for here comes Edith L. Wagoner with 
a report of remarks overheard by her 
in Omaha at an Ellis Opera perform- 
ance: 


“How fat she’s getting!” 


“You'd better get the kind I use, it bakes 
better.” 
“Look at , she’s got on rubbers with 





her evening dress—didn’t know she was going 
to sit in the front row.” 
“I like Kingston better than. Polese—he 


goes higher.” 
“And such fine legs!” 


* * * 

Five-year-old Roberta had been to her 
first Sunday-school class, and was very 
much impressed by the hymns. 

Early next morning she was heard 
shouting solemnly, “Stand up, stand up 
for Jesus!" and then, in a rollicking tone 
of voice, “Sit down, sit down, sit down, 
you're rocking the boat!" 

—*‘Everybody’s.” 


There’s many a humorist in the print- 
er’s trade! When “A. H.” wrote that 
a certain violinist had a great fondness 
for using his sordine, he had misgivings 
as to how it would be set up, and, sure 
enough, it came back from the composi- 
tor thus: 


How He Loves His Sardine! 


* * * 


That’s nothing! Evidently the per- 
son who read proof on the book of words 
for Julia Claussen’s New York recital 
had not been a Hammerstein Opera 
habitué, for he let this get by: 


Muriel Charlier at the Piano 


Visions of Monsieur Marcel suing for 
libel! 

* * * 

Every now and then a correspondent 
sends us such an exciting bit of musical 
news that we can scarcely refrain from 
stopping the presses so as to admit it. 
Here’s a sample: 


Among the invited guests was Thuel 


Burnham, the pianist, who officiated 


gracefully at the punch-bowl, follow- — 


ing the lecture. 
* + * 


Alexander Woollcott, the New York 
Times dramatic critic, complained the 
other day because the publicity agent of 
a certain production had used in an “ad” 
of the show one of Mr. Woollcott’s crit- 
igues so denatured that it didn’t repre- 
sent his opinion of the play. “I wonder 
why the wily musical entrepreneurs 
don’t do the same thing,” hazards Al- 
fredo. For instance, suppose the Eve- 
ning Bun says: 


Rottano’s playing was a model of piano 
butchery. He should be repressed by the 
Ss. P. C. A., Etc. 


The press agent may truthfully quote: 
“Rottano’s playing was a model.” 

Another example, from the Morning 
Boast: 


As an example of atrocious noise-making, 
Mme. Meyow’s “vocal art’’ is in a class by 
itself. 


P. A. version: ‘‘Mme. Meyow’s vocal 
art is in a class by itself.” 
From the Daily Dimes: 


Mr. Scratcho is a violinist in name only; his 


Ignorance of what constitutes music is over- 
whelming. 


The Press Agent: “Overwhelming!” 
* * * 


Overheard at the New York recital 
of Teresa Carreno when the pianist 
played Schubert’s “Marche Militaire”: 

A Man—“What is that?” 

A Woman—“That is the Rakoczy 


Beethoven wrote it for the 


> 9? 


March. 
‘Ruins of Athens. 
ok ok * 

Players of the vkelele and marimba, 
beware—Loraine Wyman is on your 
trail! If the café proprietors had heard 
her play the Kentucky dulcimore at her 
New York recital, they would have sent 
you scurrying from your jobs. “Sounds 
like Hawaiian music,” muttered Sigmund 
Spaeth at the back rail. Miss Wyman 
confessed that playing the instrument 
was for her as difficult as the well-known 
“stunt” of patting the head with one 
hand, while the other rubs the dia- 
phragm and vice versa. Despite this, 
she played “Yankee Doodle” so that one 

could actually recognize it. 
* * * 


While we delight in the work of Pitts 
Sanborn (and of his colleagues, Louis 
Sherwin and S. Jay Kaufman) on the 
New York Globe’s editorial page, we 
wish the scintillating Pitts would fore- 
bear to use the title “Mrs.” indiscrim- 
inately for the matrons in the world of 
musical artists. For instance, on one 
day he called the Swedish mezzo-soprano 
Mrs. Julia Claussen, and the French 
diseuse Mrs. Yvette Guilbert. Why not 
the international “Mme”? Have a heart, 
friend! We are no thin-skinned esthete, 
but the Anglo-Saxon “Missus” grates 
upon us when applied to a Bernhardt or 
a Patti. And as for Mrs. Mabel Gar- 
rison (again quoting Mr. Sanborn)—an 
artist of such a _ piquant personality 
may surely be called ‘Miss’—even 
though she has committed matrimony. 
After all, the custom of our dramatic 
stage is better, which permits a Julia 
Marlowe to be Miss Marlowe all her days. 











SINGER FILLS BREACH AS ACCOMPANIST 


Myrtle Moses, Soprano, Acts as 
Her Own Pianist in Recital 
at Wheeliag 


RESOURCEFUL young singer is 

Myrtle Moses, the Chicago Opera 
mezzo-soprano, as she demonstrated a 
few days ago, when she was booked for a 
concert appearance in Wheeling, W. Va. 
Circumstances made it necessary to have 
a local accompanist and none was avail- 
able. A big program would have to be 
worked up at a couple of hours’ notice. 
“Why can’t I be my own accompanist?” 
thought Miss Moses. She did play her 
own accompaniments, and her recital 
was a complete success. 

“T’ve played the piano ever since I was 
so high,” she explained to the inter- 
viewer indicating the height of a piano 
stool, “and I am still studying. 

“Yes, I studied singing abroad, in 
Paris,” said Miss Moses, “but please, 


please make it plain that I owe every- 
thing to my studies right here in the 
United States, and that I am an Amer- 
ican, of American parents!” When the 
interviewer recovered, he asked feebly, 
“Miss Moses, please tell me (thank you, 
I feel stronger now) in what city did 
you study?” 

“Chicago.” * * * * * % 

The name of this refreshingly Amer- 
ican young singer is better known in the 
Middle West than in New York, but by 
the time these lines are printed, Myrtle 
Moses will have made her Eastern début 
in AZolian Hall. 


How She Began 


Myrtle Moses jumped into prominence 
in Chicago in a single season. Relative 
prominence, of course, for this young 
woman was one of the great unknown be- 
fore her appearance with the Campanini 
company last year. When she stepped 
upon the Auditorium stage she was un- 
tutored in even the rudiments of dra- 
matic action, not even a minute of ama- 
teur experience was in her armory of 
knowledge, yet, we are told authorita- 
tively, her Siebel made an excellent im- 
pression. 

“IT found myself in my natural ele- 
ment,” as she put it, “and could not find 
any strangeness in the fact that I was 
singing and playing in ‘Faust.’ 

“The Chicago Auditorium is so remark- 
ably sympathetic,” she added, “I think 
that had a great deal to do with it.” 

Miss Moses’s Shibboleth to the operatic 
domains was the “Liebestod.” Mr. Dip- 
pel liked the girl’s way and engaged her 
on the spot. Then came the historic 
cataclysm of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany and the disassociating of Mr. Dip- 
pel with it. One clear day last year came 
a letter to the Chicago home of Myrtle 
Moses. She soothed her nerves and 
wended her way before a grand piano, 
an accompanist and the peerless Impre- 














Myrtle Moses, Gifted Chicago Opera 
Mezzo-Soprano 


sario Cleofonte. She won. After the 
coaching period she presented herself, 
expectant of filling only the microscopic 
roles. 

“But I was fortunate,” she related, “in 
finding opportunities, as Siebel, Suzutsi 
in ‘Butterfly,’ as one of the Rhine- 
maidens in the ‘Ring’ and in other parts 
—all quite unexpectedly.” 


American’s Quickness 


She spoke of the wholesome competi- 
tion between the foreign and native sing- 
ers in the Chicago company. “While, of 
course, the others have the advantage of 
wide routine,” she said, “the American 
singers never fail to succeed when they 
‘jump in.’ Their quickness at learning 
and musicianship has become well known 
in Chicago. 

“Do I prefer to sing in English? I 
do when it is possible, but I always use 
the original French, Italian and German 
texts, because this is demanded. I hope 
to do a great deal of Wagner one of these 
days, but for the present I am building 
an all-around répertoire. Wagner sing- 
ing is not good for young voices, so I 
believe.” 

“My chief interest,” she replied good 
naturedly to a query, “is my home. I am 
very happily married to a Chicago busi- 
ness man and I want no better he a 





Myrtle Moses in Recital for Hampton 
Choral Union 


HAMPTON, VA., Oct. 28.—The Hamp- 
ton Choral Union last night brought to 
Hampton Institute Myrtle Moses, prima 
donna mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Op- 
era Company. The union is composed of 
the colored men and women of the Lower 
Peninsula who are members of the church 
choirs and music clubs. “To sing in 
public some of the best compositions, 
to encourage the study of harmony, to 


present in recital some of the best mu- 
Sicians,” these are some of its objects. 
The officers are: R. Nathaniel Dett, 
director; Dr. J. T. Lattimore, secretary; 
Mrs. C. Fields Gay, assistant secretary; 
B. E. Minkins, treasurer; Vernal S. 
Brown, librarian; Charles H. Williams, 
usher. Miss Moses’ singing was greatly 
enjoyed. 





HARRY M. GILBERT’S RECITAL 





Pianist Appears in Réle of Composer at 
: Wanamaker Auditorium 


While Harry M. Gilbert has _ been 
known for some years as a gifted accom- 
panist, it was not until rather recently 
that a definite effort was made to set 
forth his marked talent as a composer 
—a roéle in which he appeared at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
Nov. 2. In a program of his works Mr. 
Gilbert was assisted by several artists. 


“Aspirations,” ‘‘Marionettes,’’ Morris Cut- 
ler, violinist; ‘‘Love’s Selfishness,’’ ‘“‘Bid Me 
to Live,’’ ‘‘My Bonny Bell,’’ De Los Becker, 
tenor; ‘‘Ashes of Roses,’ ‘“‘When Thou Art 
Near,” “The Evening Cloud,’ “Echoes,” 
Florence Mulford-Hunt, contralto; ‘‘Gabri- 
elle,” Mr. Gilbert, pianist; “John the Bap- 
tist,’"’ “Serenade,” “‘Gifts,"” Andrea Sarto, 
baritone; ‘‘What the Birds Say,” “O, Were 
My Love Yon Lilac Fair,’ ‘Spring Rapture,” 
Edna Fasset Sterling. 


Of the various songs a favorite was 
the new “Spring Rapture,” the buoyant 
sweep of which has already won for it 
a place on the programs of several prom- 
inent artists. Other excellent songs were 
“When Thou Art Near” and “O Were 
My Love Yon Lilac Fair.” Of the four 
singers, Mme. Mulford delighted, as 
usual, with the resonance and warmth 
of her voice. Mr. Sarto made the “John, 
the Baptist,” narrative impressive with 
his delivery of the final “Repent!” His 
enunciation throughout was a model of 
clarity. Mr. Gilbert was recalled four 
times after his playing of the “Gabrielle” 
Valse. The writer was unable to hear 
Mr. Cutler’s group and the organ num- 
bers with which Alexander Russell pre- 
faced the program. K. S. C. 





JOINT RECITALISTS CHARM 





Roger de Bruyn and Merced de Pifia in 
New York Program 


A joint recital was given in A€£olian 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday afternoon 
of last week by Ruger de Bruyn, tenor, 
and Merced de Pina, mezzo-soprano. A 
large audience heard and cordially ap- 
plauded the two singers, who inter- 
spersed their solo numbers with several 
duets. The program contained a good 
deal of interesting matter and represent- 
ed five nationalities. Sgambati, Alvarez, 
Burleigh, Rogers, Fourdrain, Lalo, Rubin 
Goldmark, Granados, Schumann, Vivaldi, 
Dvorak, Novak and Cotogni were among 
the composers whose works the two sing- 
ers offered. Several of these songs had 
their first New York hearing. Umberto 
Martucci played satisfactory accompani- 
ments. 
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Concertos at Violin Recitals—The Sen- 
sible View of Mme. Powell 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a recent editorial, you take the at- 
titude that an important concerto written 
for violin solo and orchestra should not 
be put on a recital program. You are 
quite right. It is not only in doubtful 
taste musically, but it is a bore to those 
who, living in a large city, have the op- 
portunity of hearing such works given 
with their proper setting. 

You very justly mention certain works 
as immune from this rule: “Those of 
the eighteenth century composers, and 
even Bach.” You might have added 
Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Spohr, De 
Beriot, Arensky and a host of others, 
which, not being important enough to 
play with an orchestra, are, nevertheless, 
interesting as “period” compositions and 
examples of good violin writing. When 
you said “even Bach,” you might have 
added, “even Mozart,” for Mozart in a 
large frame has little interest for the 
average American listener. I heard a 
lovely Mozart Concerto fall flat at one 
of Mr. Damrosch’s concerts in New York. 
That master violinist and superb artist, 
Thibaud, has been criticised here for 
playing Mozart. And last winter, after 
u performance of the lovely A Major 
Concerto, I read in cold print, “Why do 
artists think they must play Mozart? 
The music, when all is said and done, 
leaves one quite unexcited.” As if the 
aim of beautiful music were to excite 
like an opera performance or a technical 
stunt or a ball game, forsooth. 

And now comes the question of appeas- 
ing the hunger of those, musically iso- 
lated, who want, or should be made to 
want, to hear the master works, even 
though in an inadequate setting. For 
the same reason that copies of etchings 
or even P greg if executed by an art- 
ist hand, do much toward familiarizing 
the public with the masterpieces of art, 
thereby cultivating taste to a certain 
extent. I assure you, dear MUSICAL 
AMERICA, that I put a concerto and a 
piano and violin sonata on practically 
every recital program that I ever play. 
I have been criticised for so doing, but I 
believe I am right. I was told once, in 
cold print again, that a sonata bordered 
on chamber music and that chamber mu- 
sic was not fitting in a recital. So if a 
concerto is not fitting and a sonata is not 
fitting, what is the poor fiddler to do? 
Perhaps, as Mr. Henry T. Finck once 
said, “the fiddle will. sooner or later be 
relegated to the shelf as a solo instru- 
ment, like the flute!” 

Sincerely, 
MAuD POWELL. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 29, 1916. 


Says Music Department of New York’s 
Library Is Inadequate 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


How is it that the great New York 
Public Library has such an inadequate de- 
partment devoted to music? Only a lim- 
ited number of musical works, aside from 
books, are in circulation, and to secure 
these the applicant must pass through 
a discouraging ceremony. After search- 
ing in vain on the few shelves in the 
Central Building on Forty-second Street, 
one must search the card-index drawers 
for the desired titles; then fill out a sep- 
arate card for each piece of music want- 
ed, present the written request at an 


“information desk”—only to be informed 
that the work is “out.” 

Only a couple of stray opera scores 
are to be found on the open shelves. Ap- 
parently, the music is kept in a private 
room, from which musicians and music- 
lovers are barred. I say apparently be- 
cause I have my doubts about the size of 
the music collection in this mysterious 
room—why must I wait weeks for a song 
album, MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketches,” 
and longer for some Chopin studies? 

To illustrate the innocence of the offi- 
cials regarding the practical functions of 
a music collection: A short time ago a 
friend secured several volumes of clas- 
sics for violin and piano. Picture our 
feelings when we discovered that the vio- 
lin part was firmly sewed and bound 
together with the piano part! When it 
was explained to the courteous young 
woman in charge of the information she 
took a real interest and promised to in- 
vestigate, so that the violin and piano 
music may be of practical use hereafter. 
Let me emphasize that the library as- 
sistants are intelligent, obliging and 
painstaking. 

It is possible to visit the music-room 
on an upper floor and view a collection 
of music and music books. One may re- 
move a piece of music, after duly regis- 
tering name and address, but if you 
carry a score out of the room you are 
liable to be arrested. Here an index 
system may be consulted and a cour- 
teous gentleman will give you any 
information he can concerning the col- 
lection. In short, you may do as you 
wish, providing you do not take a book 
outside. 

- Other cities have complete and prac- 
tical music departments in their public 
libraries, like Boston, Cincinnati, and 
even Louisville, Ky. (which publishes an 
excellent catalogue, listing and cross-in- 
dexing all of its musical literature). The 
Cincinnati Public Library does not keep 
its music under lock and key like New 
York. A large collection of standard 
works is to be found on open shelves in 
a separate room and any card-holder may 
take out the desired music. 

In the Central Library it is not even 
possible to secure the current musical 
magazines in the periodical room. You 
are directed to the music-room upstairs, 
where you may await your turn. 

Let us make the New York Public 
Library a genuine aid to musicians and 
music-lovers! 


New York, Nov. 1, 1916. 


NEMO. 


How Two Pfitzners Differ 


DEAR MEPHISTO: 


I have read your very pertinent and 
just remarks about the attitude of Hein- 
rich Pfitzner; and knowing this man, I 
absolutely agree with you and _ your 
views. 

But as that genius, Hans Pfitzner, who 
I believe is his cousin, and not his 
brother, is not sufficiently well known in 
this country, I fear mace’ & may confound 
the two names. I, therefore, ask you to 
kindly draw attention to the differences 
between these two men. 

Hans Pfitzner, as you doubtlessly 
know, is the eminent conductor of the 
Strassburg Opera House, and is the com- 
poser of two of the most beautiful mod- 
ern operas “Die Rose vom Liebestgarten” 
and “Der Arme Heinrich,” also of a num- 
ber of songs, which are so exquisite that 
Marcella Craft has decided to sing a 
large group of them at her next song 
recital in New York. 


Your readers have absolute faith in 
your remarks, and might discriminate 
against eminent Hans Pfitzner in conse- 
quence of your remarks about Heinrich 
of that ilk. So kindly put the matter 
right. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. H. HANSON, 
New York, Oct. 20, 1916. 


Bendix Played Schumann Fantasie in 
1888-89 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Although I have no desire to deprive 
my good friend Spiering of any of his 
well-earned laurels, I feel that it might 
be of interest to you to know that I 
played the Schumann Fantasie under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas at one of 
the symphony concerts given at Chicker- 
ing Hall during the season of 1888-89. 
Whether this was the first public per- 
formance in America I have no way of 
ascertaining. 

The works I am sure of having played 
for the first time in this country are: 
Brahms’s Double Concerto for violin and 
’cello, with Victor Herbert; Dvorak Con- 
certo for violin, and Godard Concerto 
No. 2. Yours truly, 

Max BENDIX. 


Mr. Graveure’s Vocal Training 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In the current issue of a musical paper, 
—not MusIcAL AMERICA—there is the 
statement by a Mme. Clara Novello 
Davies that I am or have been a pupil 
of hers. This statement is absolutely 
untrue! Far from ever having taken 
lessons with this lady, I have never even 
met her in my life, so far as I can re- 
member, and my memory is a good one. 
Kindly do me this kindness of giving 
this prominence in your excellent Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. The students of Amer- 
ica who might possibly wish to follow in 
the steps of my training must not be 
misled. 

Yours sincerely, 
LOUIS GRAVEURE. 

New York, Oct. 26, 1916. 


Supplies Interest to Musical History 
Classes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MusIcAL AMERICA is indispensable to 
me, not only because of the keen en- 
joyment and the knowledge of current 
musical affairs which it affords me each 
week, but also because of the interest 
which it supplies to my musical history 
classes. Several of the pupils have al- 
ready sent in their own subscriptions 
and my last year’s copies are in great 
demand. Your Special Fall Issue is a 
wonderful number. 

Wishing you continued success, 

Very truly yours, 
Nita G. MEYER. 

Detroit, Oct. 24, 1916. 


Likes “Musical America” Articles 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the article in your issue of Oct. 
7, entitled “A New Consciousness Re- 
vealed.” 

Miss Cheatham should have recogni- 
tion for her unselfish work in helping 
along the enthusiasm for the community 
choral singing, which is a stupendous’ 


ie, toward lifting the community to a 
er level, both musically and morally, 
aad MUSICAL AMERICA should also re- 
ceive gratitude for printing such enlight- 
ening articles as the “New Consciousness 
Revealed” and the editorial on Nikisch’s 
opinion of the “War’s Effect on Music,” 
in the same issue. It would confer a 
benefit to all the readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA if they would print the entire 
words to “Our America.” 
Sincerely, 
ELINOR COMSTOCK. 
New York, Oct. 30, 1916. 


In Praise of the Special Fall Issue 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


What a meeting I have had with old 
and new acquaintances and their musical 
doings in your recent special number, 
which is to my mind the best one you 
have issued. 

I am glad to see Washington so well 
represented in its pages and I would com- 
mend the direct, lucid and truthful style 
that characterizes the articles. 

In one of my very few hours of leisure 
in my home corner I found in this issue 
inspiration and encouragement for the 
cause of music in America. 

Walt Whitman’s prophecy, “I hear 
Ameri’a singing,” seems about to be ful- 
filled. Let your good work go on. 

HAMLIN E. COGSWELL. 
Director of Music, Public Schools, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Washington, D. C., 

October 18. 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Mrs. W. L. Mackenzie of the Women’s 
Music Club of Lima, wishes me to thank 
you for your very fine notice of the 
Women’s Music Club of Lima in your 
Special Fall Issue. 

Not only Mrs. Mackenzie, but all the 
members of the Music Club have appre- 
ciated the notice of their efforts. 

Yours very truly, 
RALPH P. MACKENZIE. 

Lima, Ohio, Oct. 23, 1916. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The special fall number of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is a wonder and can fairly be 
called a musical encyclopedia. The com- 
plete index page is a happy thought and 
worth a good many dollars to a person 
looking for addresses of artists. As to 
the increase in subscription price, three 
dollars a year is little enough; I am more 
than willing to pay it, and so should 
others be for getting the news of the music 
world fifty-two times a year. Paper and 
ink are luxuries these days. I am pay- 
ing about 100 per cent more for my print- 
ing in Rochester now than I did a year 
ago. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E. FURLONG, 
Manager of “Musical Celebrities.” 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1916. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Please accept congratulations on the 
Special Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
It is incomparable. 

Sincerely, 
INEZ FIELD DAMON. 

Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, 
Schenectady, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1916. 


“Musical America” Inspires Sioux City 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


* * %* * MUSICAL AMERICA is a 
great inspiration to all us musicians out 
here. 

Most sincerely, 
M. OPAL BULLARD. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 23, 1916. 


SHIA 


EMMA ROBERTS contralto 


“A Singer in Ten Thousand, and Maybe in a Million!”’ 


As Soloist with the Russian Symphony Orchestra in Peoria, Ill., Completely 
Captivates Her Audience. 











“Imagine a voice as rich and deep and splendidly 
and yet 
sweeter and still fresh with the inimitable freshness of 
A singer in ten thousand and maybe in a 
I never heard anything sung with such noble 
beauty of tone or fine dramatic vigor of expression as 
‘The Eagle’ was sung by this slender, dark-haired girl 
It was something to remember always.”— 


sonorous as Schumann-Heink’s, 


youth, 
million! 


last night. 
PEORIA STAR. 
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HE WAS A STRUGGLING STUDENT 





A. F. Pinto, Harpist, Joins Staff of 
the New York College of 
Music 


F. PINTO, the gifted harpist, com- 
® poser and pedagogue, in five promi- 
nent institutions in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, has accepted an invitation to 
become a member of the New York Col- 
lege of Music faculty as instructor of 
harp. Eighteen years ago, Mr. Pinto 
entered the College as a student. 

“My first musical education in sol- 
feggio and voice was received at the age 
of nine, under the tutorship of Maestro 
Catalana,” says Mr. Pinto. “After one 
year under the Maestro, he arranged, as 
a surprise to the parish of the old St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral of New York, for me 
to sing a tenor solo on Easter morning. 
This resulted in my receiving an ap- 
pointment for a period of four years as 
the solo tenor in the choir quartet. 

“After graduating from St. Patrick’s 
Christian Brothers’ Academy, I began 
to study theory and piano with Giovanno 


Lamalfa, violin with my brother, and 
harp with the old Italian pedagogue Vin- 
cent Decunto, who taught the Italian 
harp method. After taking a two years’ 
course from Maestro Decunto, he advised 
me to go to Europe and study with a 
more advanced tutor. It happened, how- 
ever, that financial circumstances were 
such that it was impossible for me to 
accept this advice, so I entered the New 
York College of Music, to study har- 
mony, counterpoint and instrumentation 
with Messrs. Muller, Pearce and Louis 
Victor Saar. I also was a member of the 
student orchestra class under Frank Van 
der Stucken. At the same time I studied 
harp with H. Breitschuck, afterward 
with A. F. Toulmin, then later with 
L. N. Zottarelle. By a coincidence, my 
studies on harp and composition were 
under tutors each using a different 
method—German, Italian, French and 
English. Likewise my harmony, coun- 
terpoint and instrumentation were under 
pedagogues advocating three different 
schools. 

“In 1900 I organized and conducted 
a complete symphony orchestra composed 
of seventy-five boys, whose ages ranged 
from twelve to eighteen years. These 
boys were rehearsed in secret for two 
years, and made their début at the 
Herald Square Theater in New York as 
The New York Boys’ Symphony Or- 
chestra. Afterwards, this organization 
had five successful tours including among 
the engagements in the seasons of 
1903-04, Willow Grove Park in Philadel- 
phia, and the Pittsburgh Exposition, 
competing at these resorts with the most 
famous musical organizations of 
America. 


Directed Boys’ Orchestra 


“One of my most pleasing recollections 
of this organization was that on Mas- 
cagni’s first visit to America, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to hear a concert 
given by the New York Boys’ Symphony 
Orchestra, and after I conducted the 
first number of part second, which was 
the Prelude, ‘Ode to the Sun,’ from his 
opera ‘Iris,’ he was totally surprised and 
astounded with the performance of the 





A. F. Pinto, Harpist, Who has Become a 
Member of the New York College of 
Music Faculty 


young men under my direction, and 
promised to help my career in the fu- 
ture if I would return to Italy with him. 
I never have taken advantage of his kind 
invitation, but it is not so astonishing 
that the orchestra should have rendered 
a good account of itself when one finds 
that many well known members of the 
leading American orchestras of to-day 
were formerly members of the organiza- 
tion. 

“Instead of devoting my time to for- 
eign study, I have engaged in pedagogic 
work both in harp and composition, at 
Ladycliff Academy On-The-Hudson; Mt. 
St. Ursula Academy, N. Y.,; College of 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mt. St. Mary 
Academy, Newburgh-On-The-Hudson ; 
and St. Dominick Academy, New York. 
Many pupils I have prepared for pro- 
fessional appearances. The boys’ or- 
chestra was disbanded, but its individual 
members afterward were grouped to- 
gether in such organizations as the Volpe 
Orchestra, and later the Manuel Klein 
American Symphony.” 

Mr. Pinto will teach two days a week 
in the New York College of Music. 





Meeting of the Criterion Club 


On Friday, Nov. 3, the first reception 
and musicale of the American Criterion 
Society, of which Mrs. Leonard M. Hill 
is the distinguished president, was held 
at the Plaza Hotel. Between three and 
four hundred ladies attended. 

The musical program was furnished 
by Clarence Adler, pianist; Hilda Good- 
win, soprano, and Philip Bennyan, bari- 
tone, all of whom were accorded a gen- 
erous reception. John C. Freund, edi- 
tor of MUSICAL AMERICA, made a brief 
address. He complimented the club on 
the work it has already accomplished in 
providing opportunity for young singers 
and players to make a public appearance 
and, particularly also because it is one of 
the few clubs of its kind in New York 
City which pays the artists who appear 
before it, instead of endeavoring to se- 
cure their services without reward. 

It is understood that the club is en- 
deavoring to raise funds for a concert 
hall which will seat between five and six 
hundred persons and be suitable for 


events which cannot stand a heavy ex- 
pense, especially in the way of rent. 





TEN HAVE MAKES DEBUT 





Distinguished Member of Cincinnati 
Conservatory Cordially Received 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 30.—Jean ten 
Have, a recent acquisition to the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music faculty, 
made his American début Oct. 20 at the 
Emory Auditorium. The large audience 
was impressed with Mr. ten Have’s de- 
lightful interpretation, artistic percep- 
tion and exquisite style. Mr. ten Have 
opened with Henry Eccles’s Sonata, ar- 
ranged by Salmon, followed by Bach’s 
G Minor Suite. This latter number Mr. 
ten Have played unaccompanied, which 
gave him a wide opportunity to demon- 
strate his excellent style. The familiar 
“Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso,” by 
Saint-Saéns, and the Andantino et Scher- 
zetto, Rasse, dedicated to him, also 
proved delights. His own composition. 
“Aubade,” won favor. The closing num- 
ber was the well-known Mazurka by Zar- 
zicki. Throughout the whole program 
the audience was cordial in its display 
of appreciation. George Leighton, of the 
Conservatory faculty, played Mr. ten 
Have’s accompaniments with skill. 





CIVIC MUSIC RAISES MORALS 





Cures ‘“Musically-Depraved” Children 
Says Dr. Hiner in Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 6.—Dr. E. 
M. Hiner, director of Hiner’s Band, re- 
cently spoke on “Community Music” be- 
fore the Athenaeum Club. He said: 

“Parents stoutly disapprove of their 
children’s literary taste being fed on 
cheap ten-cent novels, yet some of them 
encourage depravity of mind and morals 
in music. In the former they are suffi- 
ciently learned that they themselves may 
diagnose the result, while in the latter 
the children are unintentionally allowed 
to drift unless they accept from those 
who know. Music, as the universal lan- 
guage, not only brings out the good or 
bad existing in a person, but it creates 
good or bad morals. During my many 
years as band director and player I have 
carefully watched this important func- 
tion of the musical messages as they 
were delivered to the listener.” Com- 
munity music, he argued, corrects these 
conditions. 





Wife’s Code Directs Blind “Movie” Or- 
ganist in Harrisburg, Pa. 


How a blind organist can keep his 
music in place with the rapidly-changing 
scenes on the screen in a motion picture 
theater, making the notes harmonize with 
the tramp of marching soldiers, the crash 
of colliding railroad trains, or the tender 
action of a love scene, is being demon- 
strated daily by C. Walter Wallace, N. 
A. O., in the Grand Theater, Harris- 
burg, Pa., relates the Diapason. The 
secret of this blind man’s success, says 
the organ monthly, is that he has a code 
of signals that are given to him by his 
wife, who always sits at his side on the 
bench while the pictures are being ex- 
hibited. 





V. J. Grabel of Chicago has been named 
director of the municipal band of Rich- 
land Center, Wis. He will also give in- 
struction in wind instruments in the 
public schools. 


DORA GIBSON WILL 
MAKE LONG “JUMP” 





IN NOVEMBER TOUR 











© Ira L. Hill. 
Dora Gibson, Gifted English Soprano 


Dora Gibson, the English soprano, ap- 
pears on a program together with Lada, 
the noted rhythmic dancer, at a concert 
to be given under the direction of the 
Texas Woman’s Fair in Houston, and 
she is booked as soloist with the Russian 
-* ieee Orchestra in Ottawa on Nov. 


It is expected that the concert will 
mark the first public appearance of Can- 
ada’s new Governor-General, the Duke 
of Devonshire. One of Miss Gibson’s 
earliest appearances in London was at 
a musicale given at the famous Devon- 
shire House in Piccadilly, during the 
régime of the Dowager Duchess of Dev- 
onshire. 





Mrs. Perfield Gives Oklahoma City Lec- 
ture on Her System of Harmony 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, Oct. 31.—Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 24, a very interesting lec- 
ture and demonstration was given by 
Mrs. Effa Ellis Perfield on her system 
of keyboard harmony which goes by her 
name. The audience was much interest- 
ed. On Friday afternoon last, in the 
First Baptist Church, a splendid lecture 
on the Wagnerian music drama was de- 
livered by Edwin Vaile McIntyre, who 
played several Wagner yee - 





Herbert “Serenade” Given in Spartan- 
burg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Nov. 3.—A splen- 
did company appeared in this city Tues- 
day evening, giving a delightful perform- 
ance of Victor Herbert’s opera, “The 
Serenade,” to a small, but appreciative 
audience, owing to the County Fair’s 
being in full swing. Excellent principals 
were Herbert Waterous, Ivy Scott and 
Cora Tracy. 
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STRAUSS ASKS TOLERANCE OF “ENEMY” MUSIC 


Opposed to the Boycotting in Germany of the Works of Cehadoeecs of Hostile Countries—Activities in 
Germany of an American Composer and an American Conductor—Light Opera in Ascendancy in Berlin 


European Bureau of Musical America. 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, Sept. 17, 1916. 


OR months past, Richard Strauss, to 

escape from the worry and excite- 
ment attending the war, has been living 
a life of retirement at his cozy country 
seat at Garmisch in the Bavarian Alps. 
Here, in the peaceful solitude of nature, 
the composer seeks his inspiration. But 
there is no spot quite remote enough to 


ensure against the interest of newspaper- 
dom, and so Strauss has been interviewed 
by Alfred Holzbock, a correspondent of 
the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger. 

In this interview Strauss declares 
that at present it behooves the artist to 
suppress his feelings—to consider care- 
fully everything he says. 

“It is sad,” says Strauss, “that our art 
should have been dragged into politics 
by the hostile demonstrations of individ- 
ual foreign artists.” 

And then again: “I am decidedly op- 
posed to any movement on the part of 
German concert and theatrical manage- 
ment tending to boycott on principle the 
works of living composers of hostile 
countries. It only seems just that we 
should outlaw the creations of such com- 
posers as have presumed to slander Ger- 
man ‘Kultur’; but the works of those 
foreigners who did not permit themselves 
to be driven into such undignified dem- 
onstrations we could, in my estimation, 
safely continue to consider. Why should 
we imitate the bad examples of hostile 
foreigners? . . . If anything is to 
be boycotted, let it be inferiority. 
even if such inferiority hanpens to be a 
domestic product! 

“It is generally believed that the opu- 
lently subsidized court and municipal 
operas of the larger cities should make 
the experiment of bringing out the works 
of beginners. But that is a big mistake. 
For these theaters in their artistic ex- 
ploitations are utterly dependent on box- 
office receipts—on the participation of 
the general public. 

“The real planting ground for striv- 
ing talent always has been and will be, 
the medium-siz xed or smaller German 
court theater. ior these have their reg- 
ular subscribers on fixed days and are 
not dependent, as the former, on casual 
theater-goers, so that they are in a far 
better position to experiment. They 
need not, like the larger, more elaborate 
court and municipal opera houses, con- 
sider box-office receipts pre-eminently, 
and consequently can afford to be rather 
more enterprising. And we find that 
many a successful German opera owes 
the beginning of its triumph to such a 
planting ground.” 


Revision of “Ariadne” 


In a few weeks Strauss will appear 
with a complete revision of his “Ariadne 
auf Naxes.” Concerning this revision, 
Strauss expressed himself as follows: 

“The Moliére comedy which heretofore 
prefaced the opera proper, has been en- 
tirely eliminated; and the erstwhile in- 
terlude in dialogue form, which sg 
sented the transition from the comed 
the opera, I have set to music and e +9 
orated considerably. This interlude, 
which Hugo von Hofmannsthal has also 
subjected to a literary revision, is in- 
tended to represent the tragedy and 
tragi-comedy of the youthful composer 
dependent on a Maecenas, singers and 
lackeys, similar to the youthful Mozart 
in the beginning of his glorious career. 
And so the young com “ape has become 
the leading figure, vocally as well as dra- 
matically, for the creation of which my 
friend and colleague, Leo Blech, is to be 
essentially credited. It was acting upon 
his advice that I composed the female 
voice for this youth. The rdéle of the 
ballet-master has also been re-arranged 
and elaborated and is written for a tenor. 
Furthermore, I have tried a new experi- 


ment, transforming the secco-recitatives 
into smaller musical numbers. The finale 
has also been altered, the humorous, sa- 
tirical epilogue being eliminated so that 
the opera is concluded with the duet be- 
tween Ariadne and Bachus.” 

The young American composer, Ivan 
Shed Langstroth is spending the present 
season at Hellerau near Dresden, dili- 
gently writing for the coming musical 
greatness of the U. S. A. One of his 
most distinguished patrons is the Prin- 
cess Albrecht of Saxony, who arranged 
to give Langstroth’s String Quartet a 
hearing with the Havemann Quartet at 
her home near Dresden. 


Wallingford Riegger’s Concert 


At the last Bliithner concert under the 
American conductor, Wallingford Rieg- 
ger, the two interesting features were an 
orchestration by Riegger of the Prelude, 
No. 22, and Fugue, No. 5, from Bach’s 
“Wohltemperiertes Clavier” Vol. 1, and 
the work of the evening’s soloist, Miss 
Sonnenberg-Delsolay, a young South 
African contralto. 

The orchestration of Bach was only 
conditionally satisfying, inasmuch as 
Riegger’s arrangement evinced a con- 
siderable amount of good taste without 
entirely meeting the demands—if they 
can be met at all orchestrally—of Bach’s 
incomparable pianoforte selections. Miss 
Sonnenberg, in Gluck’s aria from “Or- 
pheus,” used her voluptuous contralto to 
good effect, while in the succeeding Pene- 
lope aria from the “Odysseus” of Bruch 
this effect was somewhat impaired by the 
limitations of her serviceable register, 
i.e., her upper and lower tones—espe- 
cially the lower ones—which lacked 
resonance and carrying power. Nor 
might it be amiss if the singer devoted 
a little more attention to her German. 
Her enunciation is good, but her manner 
of expression decidedly foreign. 


Weingartner’s one-act opera, “Cain and 


Abel,” produced for the first time at the 
Deutsches Theater in Prague, met with 
a demonstrative reception. The com- 
poser, who was present, received many 
curtain calls. 

For the present light opera seems to be 
in the ascendant here. At the Theater 
des Westens, Guilbert’s “Fahrt ins 
Gliick” is nightly drawing big houses, 
notwithstanding the somewhat exorbitant 
prices of admission. With the exception 
of the leading comedian, Berlin’s ever 
popular Guido Tielscher, the leading réles 
are none too well done. Still the oper- 
etta promises to attain its 100th perform- 
ance, to the delight of the management 
and authors. 

Less successful appears to be the light 
opera which has just been put on at the 
Comic Opera, viz., “Die Schoene Cuban- 
erin.” The work is so devoid of all sub- 
stance, of all stage significance, that the 
yawning emptiness of the theater, since 
the premiére last week, is not at all sur- 
prising. 


Most Successful Light Opera 


So it was left to the Metropole The- 
ater—that most reliable home of success- 
ful operetta in Berlin—to carry off the 
palm of the season thus far. Here that 
incomparable operetta diva, Fritzi Mas- 
sary, has taken the public by storm in 
“The Czardas Princess,” by the Hun- 
garian, Emmerich Kalmann. But aside 
from the drawing power of the leading 
artist, it is not surprising that such a 
light opera, with its abundance of droll 
humor and wit, should attract such large 
audiences—especially in view of the 
elaborate cast. The tenor, Albert Kutz- 
ner, Hermann Vallentine, Molly Wessley 
and the mercurial May Werner contend 
for the honors. 

As another feature of the new season 
in Berlin may be mentioned the effective 
revision of Goethe’s “Egmont” at the 
Royal Theater, in which the Beethoven 
score is ably conducted by Edmund von 
Strauss. 
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The German Theatrical Directory in 
its latest edition for the season of 1916- 
17, has brought out as a topical innova- 
tion the Germanization of all those stage 
expressions which hitherto were accepted 
as traditionally French. Souffleur, re- 
quisiteur and regisseur are henceforth to 
be designated as “Einhelfer,” “Geraete- 
verwalter” and “Spielleiter” respectively. 

Marie Wieck, the venerable and 
talented sister-in-law of Robert Schu- 
mann, who is eighty-five years of age and 
almost blind, has fallen seriously ill. 
Marie Wieck was born at Leipsic in 1832. 

Arthur Van Eweyk, the Dutch-Ameri- 
can bass-baritone, has just returned to 
Berlin from his summer’s vacation spent 
at the Castle of Camenz as the guest of 
Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia, 
and has resumed his pedagogical activity 
in Berlin, as well as at the conserva- 
tories in Jena and Erfurt. 


Concert Statistics 


In conclusion, a short compilation of 
statistics concerning the increase of Ger- 
man concert activity during recent years 
in Berlin, Munich and Vienna: 

The number of concerts given in Ber- 
lin during the season 1910-11 amounted 
to 1096; 1911-12, 1214; 1912-13, 1210; 
1913-14, 1262. 

In Vienna the number of concerts dur- 
ing the season 1910-11 amounted to 439; 
1911-12, 431; 1912-13, 4385; 1913-14, 603. 

In Munich the number of concerts dur- 
ing the season 1910-11 amounted to 374; 
1911-12, 347; 1912-13, 430; 1913-14, 418. 

In Berlin the total of concerts during 
the first war season diminished from 
1262 to 665; in Vienna from 603 to 354, 
and in Munich from 418 to 197. In Ber- 
lin the greatest diminution has been 
noticeable in chamber music concerts. 

O. P. JAcoB. 





Emma Roberts Returns from Her Tour 
with Russian Symphony 


Emma Roberts has returned to New 
York after a brief tour with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra during the course 
of which she was heard in Peoria and 
Chicago. Miss Roberts also gave the 
opening recital for the Tuesday Morning 
Musicale Club of Rochester, N. Y., on 
Oct. 31. Other engagements which Miss 
Roberts fills within a fortnight include 
a recital for the Schehlman Club of 
Lynchburg, Va., and her first New York 
recital, which takes place in Afolian Hall 
on Nov. 23. She gives a recital for the 
Woman’s Musical Club of Winnipeg, 
Canada, in March next. This will form 
the Western terminal of a tour which 
will include cities in Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 





Louis Schwebel, Pianist of Cincinnati, 
Gives Recital 


CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 3.—A piano re- 
cital given at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music last Thursday evening by 
Louis Schwebel, of the conservatory 
faculty, was attended by a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Schwebel’s playing bears the 
characteristic marks of a thorough and 
conscientious musician with a facile 
touch and brilliant technique. The 
spirit of Grieg’s Suite “Aus Holberg’s 
Zeit” was entered into with such ardor 
that the concert was immediately pro- 
nounced a success. In the Chopin group 
Ballad in F Major, Op. 38, Etudes from 
Op. 10 and 25, and Polonaise in F Sharp 
Minor, Op. 44, Mr. Schwebel further 


proved his artistry. 
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Lester Donahue to Return in Recital to 
His Native Los Angeles 


Winton & Livingston, Lester Donahue’s 
managers, report an extremely interest- 
ing season for this young pianist. On 
Nov. 8 Mr. Donahue will give a recital at 
Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Y. On Nov. 13 comes his second Boston 
recital at Jordan Hall. Immediately fol- 
lowing this he leaves for Chicago, where 
he will be heard at the Ziegfeld Theater 
for a first recital in that city under the 
direction of Carl Kinsey. Two engage- 
ments with the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra on Dec. 15, 16, take the young 
Californian back to his native city, where 
he will be heard in recital also. Return- 
ing to New York by way of San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Donahue is booked for an en- 
gagement in that city, and he will fill 
various dates en route. His second New 
York recital takes place at Aolian Hall 
on Feb. 27. 





Eleanore Cochran Heard in Concert at 
Morristown, N. J. 


A concert was given last week, 
Wednesday, at Morristown, N. J., under 
the direction of Walter Kiesewetter, 
which proved a decided artistic success 
and brought out a very large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Eleanore Cochran, 
the soprano, scored a brilliant success. 
In the “Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida” 
she received especially spontaneous ap- 
plause. Forbidden by her physician to 
appear at all because of a sudden illness, 
she, nevertheless, sang all of the num- 
bers on the program except one. Laura 
Tappen, Florence Stockwell, Prince Ilma 
and Mrs. Kiesewetter also contributed 
ably to the program. 





Wallingford Riegger to Continue as 
Bliithner Orchestra Conductor 


Word has just been received from Ber- 
lin to the effect that Wallingford Riegger, 
the young American composer and con- 
ductor, has been engaged to conduct the 
Bliithner Symphony Orchestra for six 
big symphonic concerts, a weekly Volks- 
Symphonie concert and a Sunday concert 
once a month for the entire season. This 
engagement is the result of his success 
in conducting this organization during 
its summer season. 
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NEW YORK SUCCESS FOR 
YOUNG KENTUCKY SINGER 





Clara Loring, Soprano, Rises to an 
Emergency in New York Concert— 
Pupil of Douglas Powell 


The success in New York of Clara 
Loring, a young Kentucky soprano, at 
the Manhattan Opera House concert of 
Oct. 22, reflected great credit upon her. 
Miss Loring was called in at the last mo- 
ment to take the place of a singer who 
had become indisposed and sang without 
rehearsal the “Ah fors é lui” aria from 





Clara Loring, Soprano, Who Scored a 
Notable Success in Her New York 


Début 


“Traviata” in a manner that won instant 
approval. The house broke out into ap- 
plause during the orchestral interlude 
after the first part of the aria and at the 
conclusion bestowed on the singer its 
warm approval. Miss Loring, who is 
but eighteen years of age, has been un- 
der Douglas Powell’s guidance as teacher 
for some four years. 


To a MUSICAL AMERICA representative 
Mr. Powell spoke one day last week in 
his studio in Forty-third Street: “I am 
convinced that the earlier one begins to 
teach a person to sing the better. Sing- 
ing is a process of correct muscular 
movements and the earlier these move- 
ments are inculcated in the prospective 
singer’s mind, so that they become fixed 
habits, the better. Miss Loring’s success 
is proof of this, for she began to study 
music at fourteen. Of course, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain a correct vocal diagnosis 
at that age, and an incorrect one will 
ruin the most promising material. The 
reviews in such papers as the Herald, 
Tribune, American, Globe, World and 
Mail of Miss Loring’s début all agree 
that she has a splendid future. Naturally, 
such unanimous approval of a young 
singer’s début performance is very grat- 


ifying, both to the artist and the 
teacher.” 
Mr. Powell’s professional pupils in- 


clude Haigh Jackson, tenor, and Anita 
Sutherland, contralto, who recently won 
favor in “Lohengrin” in the production 

given by the Chicago English Opera Com- 
pany, and Cecilia Hoffmann, soprano, 
3 is singing Mizzi in the “Blue Para- 
ise 





Jacobinoff Scores Success in Wilmington 
Recital . 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 30.—Sascha 
Jacobinoff gave a violin recital here this 
evening at the New Century Club which 
proved much of a surprise, despite the 
fact that he had been advertised as a 
“new violin sensation.” He won his 
hearers with his first number and held 
them throughout the entire concert. 
D’Ambrosio’s Concerto in B Minor was 
his chief number, but his playing was 
much more effective in his shorter offer- 
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ings. He reached his highest flight in 
the Auer violin arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s “Prophet Birds.” Clifford 
Vaughan, as accompanist, gave able sup- 
port. As a first offering in Wilmington 
of the relatively new Philadelphia Musi- 
cal Bureau, Jacobinoff was an emphatic 
success. as Se Ee 
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Martinelli the Soloist in Schubert Choral 
Club’s Concert 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 25.—Last week 
marked the opening of the busiest mu- 
sical season this city has ever known. 
The Schubert Choral Club opened with 
a brilliant recital, presenting Giovanni 
Martinelli, Metropolitan tenor, to a high- 
ly enthusiastic audience. Martinelli 
seemed to be in fine voice and thoroughly 
pleased his hearers. He was ably as- 
sisted by Giuseppe Bamboshek, pianist. 

The club of sixty voices contributed 
two groups of two numbers each, assist- 
ed by a string sextet. Its singing showed 
good training, much credit being due the 
new director, Julius Albert Jahn, who 
has had only six weeks in which to pre- 
pare the program. The club’s second 
group consisted of two compositions by 
Mr. Jahn, both delightful numbers. The 
second, “Laughing Song,” was especially 
good. The instrumentalists assisting the 
club were Walter J. Fried, Curt Beck, 
violins; Clyde Whitlock, viola; Charles 
Ashley, ’cello; Adolph Schroeder, bass; 
Hank Miller, tambourin. The officers 
for this year are as follows: 

Julius Albert Jahn, director; Mrs. E. 
H. Pollard, president; Mrs. Edward Pitt- 
man, first vice-president; Mrs. C. L. 
Johnson, second vice-president; Mrs. R. 
T. Skiles, third vice-president; Mrs. R. 
N. Carr, recording secretary; Mrs. J. H. 
Cavender, Jr., financial secretary; Grace 
Anderson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
H. A. Collins, treasurer; Mrs. F. H. Aus- 
tin, librarian; Frances Hall, assistant li- 
brarian; Mrs. J. Wolfenstein, press cor- 
respondent; Mrs. L. G. Phares, parlia- 
mentarian; Mrs. Tom Finty, Jr., chair- 
man, executive board. E. D. B. 





Charlotte Peege Pleases Youngstown 


Audience 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Oct. 4—Char- 
lotte Peege, the American contralto, gave 
the first recital of the course given be- 
fore the Monday Musical Club this sea- 
son on Oct. 2. In arias from “Gioconda” 
and “Orfeo” and songs by _ Secchi, 
Strauss, Hildach, Loewe, Hermann, Hiie. 
Wolf-Ferrari and American songs by 
Woodman, Clough-Leighter, Quilter, 
Ware and Worden, she proved herself 
an artist of superior merit, possessing a 
voice of real beauty. She was received 
with great enthusiasm. 





Spalding Delights Allentown Hearers 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Nov. 2.—Albert 
Spalding, American violinist, assisted by 
Loretta Del Valle, coloratura soprano, 
appeared in recital at the Lyric Theater 
last Monday evening before a small but 
very enthusiastic audience. Mr. Spald- 
ing was at his best in a program of rare 
merit; displaying a finished technique 
and an ease and beauty of tone that was 
delightful. So great was the enthusiasm 
of his hearers that they refused to leave 
until he had responded with several en- 
cores. Despite the fact that she was 
handicapped by a bad cold, Miss Del 
Valle greatly pleased her hearers. André 
Benoist accompaniments were most ar- 
tistic. M. D. M. 





Anna Case Recovers Long Lost Jewel 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Anna Case lost a 
diamond pin valued at $1,200 at the Opera 
Dance Club in Chicago nearly a year ago. 
It had been given her by admirers at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
To-day Hiram Foster, Chicago manager 
of the club, pulled down an old velour 
drapery of blue and gold and out burst 
Miss Case’s pin, which was at once sent 
to the owner. 





Rudolph Reuter, pianist, will fill en- 
gagements in Chicago, Nashville, Tenn., 
and cities in Georgia and Maryland, 
under his new management, Maurice and 
Gordon Fulcher of New. York. 
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DENVER PHILHARMON IC HEARD 





Large Audience at Opening Concert a 
Good Omen for the Series 


DENVER, Oct. 28.—The first Philhar- 
monic concert was given at the Audi- 
torium Thursday evening, with Mischa 
Elman as soloist. The audience was of 
a size to indicate liberal patronage of 
the orchestral subscription series this 
season. 

Mr. Elman was heard in the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto and shorter numbers, 
Phillip Gordon playing his accompani- 
ments in the latter. Mr. Tureman and 
his men gave Elman pliable and well 
balanced support in the concerto. The 
orchestra’s numbers were Schumann’s 
“Manfred” Overture, excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ 
music and the Sibelius “‘Karelis” Over- 
ture. 

About one hundred Denver music- 
lovers enjoyed an unexpected treat this 
afternoon when Reinald Werrenrath, 
who chanced to be in town as a guest of 
Dr. George Baker, gave an sprees 
recital for Dr. Baker and a —_ hg 
hastily summoned friends. er- 
renrath had never been heard z Renae 
before, save through the medium of the 
phonograph. He sang the Massenet “Vi- 
sion Fugitive” aria, a group of German 
lieder and a group of songs in English. 
All were delivered with unfailing mu- 





sicianship, beautiful tone and _illumi- 
nating imagination. Harry Speer gave 
the singer most efficient support at the 
piano and shared in the applause when 
Mr. Werrenrath sang a charming Italian 
song of his composition. Della Hoover, 
a popular local pianist, added two groups 
of solos to the informal program. 
J.C. W. 





Seized with Cold, Charles W. Clark Dis- 
misses Recital Audience . 


Attacked by a sudden cold, Charles 
W. Clark, the baritone, was compelled 
to dismiss a large audience in A¥olian 
Hall the evening of Nov. 3 and announce 
that his recital of American songs will 
be given at some later date. Mr. Clark 
courageously attempted to sing, but he 
could not continue after a few bars. 
He was roundly applauded for his pluck. 
Money was refunded at the box office. 





Maud Powell Opens Greensboro (N. C.) 
Concert Series 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Nov. 4.—A series 
of concerts, under the management of 
the State Normal College, Wade R. 
Brown, director, opened with a recital 
by Maud Powell, violinist, assisted by 
Arthur Loesser, pianist. Both artists 
were in splendid form, the noted charac- 
teristics of the famous violinist all being 
in evidence. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
NEW INDIAN DANCES 


C. S. Skilton’s Music on Orchestral 
Program—Conductor Oberhoffer 
as Pianist 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—The 
popularity of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra’s “popular concerts” was dem- 
onstrated Sunday afternoon when, it is 
estimated that 1500 were unable to gain 
admission to the Auditorium. The only 
exceptional feature of the program was 
the appearance of Emil Oberhoffer, the 
orchestra’s conductor, as pianist in Bee- 
thoven’s Triple Concerto in C Major, Op. 
56, for piano, violin and ’cello. In this 
number, with Concertmaster Richard 
Czerwonky and Cornelius Van Vliet, 
’cellist, Mr. Oberhoffer found no occasion 
for pianistic display, but rather for the 
exercise of musicianship in preserving 
the proper balance of the instruments. 
The orchestra played with only an occa- 


sional indication from the conductor- 
pianist, preserving even so admirable 
unity in the presentation of a long and 
serious composition. 

The placing of “Dances” by Russian 
and American composers in contiguity 
resulted in an interest in this part of 
the program which lingered long after 
the performance. Dargomijsky’s ‘“Cos- 
atchoque” immediately preceded C. S. 
Skilton’s “Deer Dance” (Rogue River, 
Oregon) and “War Dance” (Cheyenne). 
Similarity of emotional content from 
widely divergent geographical sources 
seemed yet to establish anew a common 
plane in the musical expression of primal 
experience. Mr. Skilton is professor of 
the origin and theory of music at the 
University of Kansas at Lawrence. The 
numbers used were given their premiére 
at this time. If the loudly redemanded 
“Cheyenne” Dance is any indication, it 
is safe to say that he will not longer re- 
main unknown to Minneapolis audiences. 
The following is the complete program: 


“Turkish March,’’ Mozart; Overture, ‘‘The 
Magic Flute,’’ Mozart; Concerto, for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello, in C Major, Op. 56, 
Beethoven; Notturno and Scherzo from the 
Incidental Music to ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,”’ Mendelssohn; Symphonic Poem, 
“The Spinning Wheel of Omphale,” Saint- 
Saéns; ‘‘Cosatchoque,’’ Dargomijsky; Deer 
Dance and War Dance, C. S. Skilton; Waltz, 
‘“‘Emperor,’’ Strauss. 


Else Jache, pianist; William MacPhail, 
violinist, and Margaret Gilmore Mac- 
Phail, accompanist, afforded an evening 
of exceptional enjoyment on the occasion 
of Miss Jache’s recital at the First Bap- 
tist Church Friday night. Miss Jache’s 
outstanding qualities of sincerity, ac- 
curacy and straightforwardness won ad- 
miration. Mr. MacPhail’s refinement of 
tone and style were in grateful evidence, 
and Mrs. MacPhail’s innate, sensitive 
musicianship created an atmosphere of 
exceeding charm. F. L. C. B. 





ALTSCHULER’S BUSY DAY 


Gives Two Concerts, Serenades Bern- 
hardt and Makes Music for Prisoners 


AUBURN, N. Y., Nov. 2.—At the Jef- 
ferson Theater yesterday the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra gave two concerts 
to crowded houses. At both the after- 
noon and evening performance the au- 
diences would not leave the theater until 
the orchestra had given several extra 
numbers. Besides Lada, the classic 
dancer, who won a high place in the 
esteem of all who saw her, the two other 
soloists were Bernard Altschuler, the 
‘cellist, and Michael Gusikoff, the concert- 


master, who were heard in solo num- 
bers. 

While in Auburn the Russian Sym- 
phony players put in a most busy day. 
Just as their private train was pulling 
into the station it was discovered that 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and her company 
were waiting for their train to come in. 
When Mr. Altschuler saw the great 
French actress he called his men together 
and gave Mme. Bernhardt a morning 
serenade. He opened with the “Marseil- 
laise” and finished by playing the Rus- 
sian National Hymn. Mme. Bernhardt 
thanked Mr. Altschuler and his musi- 
cians for the tribute. 

At the conclusion of the matinée con- 
cert, the members of the orchestra jour- 
neyed out to the Auburn Prison, where 
they gave a concert for the prisoners. 


GALLO OPERA WEEK 
ENTERTAINS DETROIT 


Excellence of Performances by 
San Carlo Troupe Draws 
Throngs 


DETROIT, MicH., Oct. 29.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company has concluded its 
successful local season. All who have 
heard this excellent company during this 
past week hope that there are many more 
such sessions of grand opera to follow. 
Starting on Monday evening’ with 
“Aida,” the following operas were sung: 
“Rigoletto,” “Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “La. Giaconda,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Martha” and “II Trovatore.” 


Mr. Gallo brought with him a company 
whose principal artists are exceptionally 
well chosen for the rdéles they are to 
sing, and his chorus, while not numer. 
ically strong, is made up of selected 
voices, well balanced, well trained and 
equal to all legitimate demands. 

In one thing particularly is the com- 
pany fortunate, that is, the kindly per- 
sonality and tact which is possessed in 
so high a degree by Mr. Gallo, the gen- 
eral director, enabling the members to 
travel and live in harmony and happiness 
without that jealous wrangling so often 
marring the lives of operatic artists. 
Here is a company of artists all giving 
the best they have for their company 
and the public and consequently making 
a success. To Mr. Gallo belongs the 
praise. 

The performance of “Carmen,” with 
Ferrabini in the title réle, was notable 
for the fine work of this artist, who acts 
the part with a fire and an abandon 
which electrify. In “Pagliacci” Luisa 
Darclée, Salazar and Angelo Antola gave 
as fine an exhibition of colorful singing 
as was heard during the entire week, 
while Battistini as Barnaba in “La Gio- 
conda” was exceptionally fine. During 
each performance fine tributes of ap- 
plause were tendered to the orchestra 
and the leader, Carlo Peroni. 

If crowded houses, close attention, 
quick and discriminating applause en- 
courage such a company to revisit a city. 
Detroit should have the San Carlo Com- 
pany again at an early date. 

Cc. B. 








Sinsheimer Quartet in Three Concert 
Series 


The Sinsheimer Quartet has been en- 
gaged to give six historical concerts at 
the Ethical Culture School, featuring 
music from the sixteenth century to 
present-day composers. It will also ap- 
pear at the Markel Monday Morning 
Musicales, Hotel Plaza, on Dec. 11 and 
April 16. Its usual series at Rumford 
Hall will take place on Nov. 25, Jan. 27 
and March 24. The quartet is under 
the management of Florence E. Markel. 
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NOTABLE WEEK OF 
OPERA IN BUFFALO 


Rabinoff Company Gives Four 
Performances of Marked 
Merit 
BUFFALO, Nov. 3.—This has been a 
notable musical week here in Buffalo. 
The Boston Opera Company, Max Rab- 
inoff, director, under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith, gave 
four performances, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings and Wednes- 
day matinée. The opening performance 
was “Andrea Chenier,” new to this pub- 
lic; it was given a fine presentation. 
Zenatello, superb as Chenier, and in 
splendid vocal form, moved the audience 


to great outbursts of applause. No less 
convincing was the réle of Gerard as 
assumed by George Baklanoff, while 
Luisa Villani’s lovely voice and dramatic 
action was a source of constant pleasure 
throughout the performance. 

On Tuesday evening “Faust” was 
given. Maggie Teyte made a charming 
Marguerite and sang the music with 
great tonal beauty; Riccardo Martin was 
excellent as Faust and received an ova- 
tion after singing “Salut demeure.” José 
Mardones presented a Mephisto unique 
in make-up and quite amiable in action; 
ra sang the music with beauty and sonor- 
ity. 

Wednesday afternoon presented Mag- 
gie Teyte and Mabel Riegelmann in 
“Hansel und Gretel.” The work of these 
two singers met with warm approval. 
Wednesday evening “Iris” was given 
with the little Japanese singer, Tamaki 
Miura, in the title réle. She made an 
appealing little figure, singing and acting 
with delicacy and charm. Riccardo Mar- 
tin, in the réle of Osaka, put to his 
credit some of the best work he has ever 
done here and the Belgian baritone, 
Bouillez, as well as the bass, Lazzari, 
scored heavily. Only warmest words of 
praise can be given for the mise en scéne 
provided for all the operas and the or- 
chestra did admirable work at each per- 
formance, the conductors, Moranzoni and 
Guerrieri, sharing honors with the prin- 
cipals. The small réles were all well 
performed and the chorus was excellent. 
A Russian Ballet was a feature of each 
evening. y. B. 





OPERA IN ROCHESTER 


Excellent Productions of Boston-Na- 
tional Company Poorly Attended 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The Bos- 
ton-National Grand Opera Company paid 
Rochester a two-day visit last week. 
Gounod’s “Faust” was given on Friday 
evening, Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” on Saturday afternoon and Mas- 
cagni’s “Iris” Saturday night. The two 
Saturday performances were followed by 
a ballet. The productions were of the 
highest order, with world-famed artists 
in the casts, but Rochester citizens do 
not seem willing or able to pay the high 
prices necessary for such presentations, 
for the attendance at all of the perform- 
ances was far from good. 

The first of the Tuesday Musicale 
morning recitals took place Oct. 31, at 
the Regent Theater. The club member- 
ship is now nearly a thousand, and this 
being the first recital of the season, the 





theater was well filled. The artist was 
Emma Roberts, contralto, who gave a 
charming program in three languages, 
assisted at the piano by Mary Harrison, 
the local accompanist. Miss Roberts’ 
voice is a warm, rich contralto of con- 
siderable power and range. She showed 
good interpretative ability and has a 
pleasing stage manner. M. E. W. 


SCHELLING WORK HAS 
BALTIMORE PREMIERE 


Kreisler Plays His Concerto with 
Boston Symphony— Praise 
for Randolph 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 3.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, gave the first of a series at the 
Lyric on Wednesday evening, Nov. 1, be- 
fore an audience that taxed the capacity 
of the auditorium. Fritz Kreisler, the 
celebrated violinist, gave a dazzling read- 
ing of the new violin concerto of Ernest 
Schelling. This was the first local pres- 
entation of the work, which has a rhap- 
sidoc rhythmical richness and kaleido- 
scopic coloring. Mr. Kreisler played the 
solo part with grace and authority. 

The second recital of the series at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music was 
given by Harold Randolph, pianist, on 
Friday, Nov. 3. A large audience greeted 
the director in his role as soloist and 
the artist appeared to fine advantage 
throughout a program that ranged from 
classic to ultra-modern examples of 
piano literature. Especially brilliant 
were the compositions of Ravel, Debussy, 
Dvorsky and Cyril Scott, for their pres- 
entations disclosed remarkable technical 
facility, as well as a fine insight and 
interpretative power. 

William Wade Hinshaw, baritone; 
Mme. Jeanne Woolford, contralto, and 
Florence Larabee, pianist, gave a very 
interesting recital at the Lyceum on Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 30. Mme. Woolford, 
who is a Baltimorean, was accorded a 
warm reception and her work met with 
enthusiastic approval. Mr. Hinshaw 
also came in for much applause, as did 
the pianist. F. C. B. 
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Concert Singing Demands More | 
Art Than Opera, Says Hackett 








Greater Artistic Honesty Required in Recital and Oratorio Field, 
Asserts Young Boston Tenor—Points Out Importance of 
Facial Expression and Pure Diction—Sculpture and Antiques 
His Hobbies— Devoted Wife His Accompanist and Critic 








OSTON, MASS., Nov. 1.—“Ambition 

for opera? No, I have none,” said 
Arthur Hackett, the tenor, settling him- 
self into a seat at the back of empty 
Jordan Hall after he had heard Frances 
Ingram in her first Boston concert, and 
the audience had departed into the No- 
vember dusk. Mrs. Hackett sat just be- 
hind him, to add foot notes to the inter- 
view. 





Arthur Hackett, the Boston 


Tenor 


Popular 


“The modest success I feel I have won 
in the’ past few years has aroused in me 
no umbition for a career on the opera 
stage,” continued the young tenor, whose 
cngagement to appear next month as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall, with Pader- 
ewski, has just been announced by his 
manager, W. R.. Macdonald. 


“T shall continue in concert and ora- 
torio. To my mind, there is greater art 
in singing in concert and in the great 
oratorios. In these fields, to win any 
appreciable measure of success and pub- 
lic approval, one has to sing in a more 
refined manner, with greater skill, with 
more honesty. The concert singer, the 
oratorio singer, appears in no disguising 
costume, with no picturesque settings, 
frequently with the support of the piano 
only. He has his voice alone—yes, per- 
haps also his face—with which to win 
his audience. What his voice is, its real 
value, that is what counts. By that he 
must be judged. 


Extraneous Aids 


“On the opera stage one has the cos- 
tume, the settings, the lights, the act- 
ing, the orchestra, the other singers, to 
aid the voice, to support it, and to cover 
it, too. There are singers who are justly 
ranked great in opera who would be, I 
would almost say commonplace, in con- 
cert and oratorio. 

“Then, too, the concert career seems 
to me to permit a freer, more whole- 
some life, a better life socially. And it 
is not embittered by the jealousies that 
seem an inevitable part of an opera ca- 
reer. And so, as {tao it now, I shall 
continue as I have begun and add each 
season, I hope, to the many friends I 


have won here in New England, in the 
South and in the Middle West.” 

One thing in which Mr. Hackett is 
keenly interested is diction. Those who 
have heard him sing know that his own 
diction is faultless. . The music critics 
have unanimously praised it. In speak- 
ing of this subject, Mr. Hackett said: 

“The singer must tell the story of 
every song to his audience and this he 
cannot do unless his diction is perfectly 
clear, wholly understandable. Young 
singers do not, I believe, realize that the 
more clearly they utter the words of 
their songs, the clearer is their tone pro- 
duction, and this is true, of course, no 
matter what language is their medium. 


Bans Immobile Face 


“And another thing, there are so many 
singers who sing without facial expres- 
sion. They leave their interpretation 
wholly to their voices. It is not always 
that the singer does not feel the emotion 
of the song, but often he is too self-con- 
scious to express his feeling freely. We 
repress rather than express our feeling. 
An immobile face is more to be desired 
than one that can grimace only, but I 
think that many singers fail to study ex- 
pression, the expression so necessary for 
the dramatic reader and no less neces- 
sary for the singer of concert and ora- 
torio. And it is more difficult for the 
man to interpret the thought of the song 
through facial expression than it is for 
the woman.” 

Mr. Hackett is another of the success- 
ful American trained singers. He has 
done all of his studying here, and with 
only the one master, Arthur J. Hubbard, 
of this city, to whom he assigns all 
praise. 

Mr. Hackett most chivalrously, and 
probably most justly, credits his wife 
with a large share of his success since 
he became a public singer. He has been 
married two years, and, let me see, I 
believe he courted her about three years, 
but that, of course, is their personal af- 
fair. Anyway, those five years nearly 
cover his concert career to date. They 
are a devoted couple, if Rumor tells the 
truth, and she evidently does for once. 
Mrs. Hackett is a New England Con- 
servatory of Music graduate, and ex- 
cellent pianist, her husband’s accompa- 
nist and his constant companion, except 
when his engagements take him out of 
New England on long tours. 


Wife His Critic 


“IT love to be his accompanist,” said 
Mrs. Hackett, “but when an accompanist 
is provided or he appears with another 
artist who has an accompanist, then I am 
glad to sit in the audience where I can 
hear him and afterward help him with 
advice.” 

But music does not monopolize all their 
interest. Sculpture is one of Mr. Hack- 
ett’s hobbies, to which he gives such 
time as he can and in which he has done 
some work—“not for exhibition, though,” 
he added. He has studied for some time 
with John Wilson. “And Arthur is a 
good fiddler, too, you know,” said Mrs. 
Hackett, with a laugh, referring to her 
husband’s days of youth in Worcester, 
Mass., before he began seriously to cul- 
tivate his voice. 

Then together the Hacketts share an- 
other hobby, which they mention with 
a sigh—antique furniture. They admit 
it is rather destructive to the pocket- 
book, or would be if indulged in freely, 
but they rummage about to “look at” 
the antiques in every town and city they 
visit. 

“Discovered” by Critics 

To return to the singer and his work, 
Mr. Hackett has recently been “discov- 
ered” by the Boston critics, although, as 
he remarked, good-naturedly, he has been 
singing in and around Boston for sev- 
eral years past. 

“T had not had a good opportunity here 
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in the city until this fall. however,” he 
said, referring to his appearance at the 
new series of Symphony Operatic con- 
certs. “There the critics had a chance 
to hear me at better advantage than be- 
fore, and they were exceedingly gener- 
ous to me, as were the audiences. Nat- 
urally, tco, I am pleased that I am to 
have an opportunity to appear with the 
Symphony Orchestra in December. I am 
to sing the solo in the ‘Liszt Faust Sym- 
phony’ Dec. 23 and 24.” 

On Nov. 4, Mr. Hackett left for St. 
Joseph, Mo., to sing with Mme. Farrar 
in the second of their series of four re- 
citals, and he will sing with her also at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on Nov. 8 and at Du- 
luth, Minn., on the 10th. In the spring 
he will accompany the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra as soloist on a tour of 
four weeks, his second tour with this 
orchestra. ; 

And, having talked thus much of his 
work, Mr. Hackett gathered up his coat 
and started off for a dinner engagement 
his wife remembered. 

“Oh, yes,” said she, as a final foot- 
note. “I almost forgot. I have charge 
of his diet, too. That’s important for a 
singer, you know.” EARL F. GATES. 





Community music has taken on a new 
impetus in Seattle owing to the enthusi- 
astic work being done by Prof. David F. 
Davies, supervisor of music in the high 
schools. The School Board has given the 
use of the fine auditorium of Broadway 
High School, which will seat 2000 per- 
sons, and Prof. Davies is giving his serv- 
ices. Alice Maynard Griggs, correspond- 
ent for MusicAL AMERICA, visited the 
meeting on Tuesday evening and was in- 
vited to say a few words on community 


singing. 


Gounod’s oratorio, “Mors et Vita,” is 
to be performed at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 1 (Palm Sunday) 
for the benefit of the Committee Franco- 
Americain of the Paris Conservatory. 
Comte Eugene d’Harcourt, French com- 
poser and conductor, will direct the work. 





WILMINGTON APPLAUDS ALLAN 





Dancer Fails to Shock Delaware, but 
Her “Salomé” and “Nair” Please 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Oct. 28.—Maud 
Allan danced at the Playhouse here this 
afternoon and to-night, receiving unde- 
niable appreciation and good volume of 
applause from both audiences, which 
showed full appreciation of her art. 

Miss Allan’s hectic “Salomé” failed 
to create any decided or evidenced feel- 
ings of opposition. Evidently Wilming- 
ton had prepared itself to be shocked. 
and then found there was nothing to be 
shocked at. The number received much 
applause, but not as much as the work 
which followed, “Nair, the Slave,” danced 
to the music of Enrico Belpassi. In 
“Nair” and assisted by her full company 
Miss Allan scored an undoubted “hit” 
and was encored strongly. 

Credit should be given to the symphony 
orchestra, under Ernest Bloch, which ac- 
companied Miss Allan. Although its 
size caused it to overflow into the two 
boxes on either side of the orchestral pit, 
it nevertheless was heard with fine ef- 
fect. T. C. H. 





Ariadne Holmes Edwards’s Song Heard 
in Passaic Concert 


“The Little Doll Boy and the Little 
Doll Girl,’ a song by Ariadne Holmes 
Edwards, was sung by Bessie Stevens 
at an affair given by the Prospect Dra- 
matic Club at Passaic, N. J., on Oct. 27. 
Miss Stevens wi!! use this song on her 
programs this season as well a “Cupid’s 
Call,” also by Ariadne Holmes Edwards. 





Rinaldo Ariodante, a _ nine-year-old 
Italian boy, has been brought to this 
country by Richard Pitrot. The boy is 
a musical conductor, and will direct the 
orchestra at the Strand Theater, New 
York, for two weeks, beginning Nov. 12. 
He is said to have conducted big sym- 
phony orchestras in Europe. 
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WHEELER TRIUMPHS IN HIS DEBUT RECITAL 


Oratorio Tenor Takes New York 
Audience by Storm—His 
“* Lieder’? Charm 


WILLIAM WHEELER, tenor, song recital, 
evening, Nov. 2; Aeolian Hall. Harold 
Osborn Smith, accompanist. The pro- 
gram: 


“Amarilli, mia bella,” Caccini; “Vezzosette 
e care,” Falconieri; “Danza, danza Fanciulla 
gentile,” Durante; “Friihlingsglaube,” Schu- 
bert; “Der Himmel hat eine Thrdane geweint,” 
“Minnelied,’ Brahms; “Wenn du 
zu den Blumen gehst,” Wolff; “Liebeshy- 
mnus,’” Strauss; Folk Songs: Gaelic—‘The 
Lark in the Clear Air,” “Inghean an Fhala- 
tinigh; Negro—‘Deep River’ (Arranged by 
H. T. Burleigh); Southern Mountaineer— 
“Way Up on OP Smoky; Ancient Orkney 
Melody—‘‘Elorelo”’; Manzx—She Answered Me 
Quite Modestly; “Ant, ” J. Bertram Foz; “One 
Year” (1914-1915), H. T. Burleigh; “A Slum- 
ber Song,’ Arthur Hartmann; “My Dearie,” 
Philip James; “Such a Starved Bank of 
Moss,’ Charles Fonteyn Manney. 


Schumann; 


The invasion of the metropolitan re- 
cital lists by a singer who is known prin- 
cipally for his work as an oratorio art- 
ist is seldom attended by any unusual 
brilliance, so William Wheeler’s formal 


entrance into the recitalist’s precincts 
last Thursday night must stand out as 
a uniquely signal event. Of course, Mr. 
Wheeler has been heard before as a pro- 
gram interpreter, but never in New 


York’s recital-launching place. St. 
Bartholomew’s tenor carries with him an 
overflowing sack of artistic parapher- 
nalia, which he utilizes wisely and dis- 
creetly. 

The Italian “Amarillie”’ and “Fanciulla 
Gentile” were gems for polish and bright- 
ness and the German romantics were not 
less successful. But it was in the folk- 
songs that Mr. Wheeler arose to his full 
height. To hear the whimsical Gaelic 
lilt, “Inghean an Fhalatinigh,” was alone 
worth the price of admission. Mr. 
Wheeler took his listeners by storm with 
this bit, which the program informs us 
was discovered by Prof. Edward G. Cox 
in the Aran Islands off Ireland. The 
negro plaint, also sung without accom- 
paniment, was another toothsome mor- 
sel. Mr. Wheeler’s success, so notable 
in the folk group, may be attributed to 
his absolutely sincere manner and ab- 
sence of pose. His lower register is rich 
and vibrant, partaking of a baritone 
quality. 

It is never necessary to refer to the 
printed text to understand what Mr. 
Wheeler is singing about. As a conse- 
quence, Mr. Wheeler will be a welcome 
emissary in the cause of American com- 
posers. He infused all the American 
numbers with his warmth and under- 
standing, particularly Burleigh’s dramat- 
ic war sketch, “One Year.” His artistic 
assistant was Harold Osborn Smith, the 
accompanist. A. H. 





RAISE GUARANTEE FOR 
TRI-CITY ORCHESTRA 


Eight Concerts to Be Given— 
“Get Together” Meeting 
of Musicians 


MOLINE, ILL., Oct. 31.—The guarantee 
required for the Tri-City Symphony Or- 
chestra has now been raised, and eight 
concerts for the season are planned—four 
to be held in Davenport, two in Moline 
and two in Rock Island. Myrna Sharlow, 
the young opera star of the Chicago 
Company, charmed a large audience 
here in the High School Auditorium 
early in the month. She was assisted by 
Robert Dolepsi, violinist, and Charles 


Lurvey, pianist. As a leading event for 
the Redpath Bureau, Miss Sharlow and 
her company were "also heard in the 
Augustana College Auditorium in Rock 
Island a few days later, and drew large 
houses on both occasions. 

The Rock Island Musical Club gave its 
first complimentary event of the season 


at the Rock Island club rooms in the’ 


form of a recital by Frederick Clark, 
brother of Charles W. Clark. Frederick 
Clark presents an original program in 
spoken songs and the aria, “It is 
Enough,” from Mendelssohn’s ¢Blijah, - 
in costume. 

The Tri-City Musical Association held 
its first get-together social gathering in 
Rock Island on Oct. 26, and did something 
more towards fostering the community 
spirit. Charles B. Hall, secretary of the 
Moline Y. M. C. A., addressed the gather- 
ing on co-operation. 

At Augustana College, where free con- 
certs are being given every Friday after- 
noon, Carol Robinson, a winner in the 
last biennial competition of the General 
Federation of Musical Clubs, gave an ex- 
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cellent program for the kind of audience 
present, which was composed mostly of 
students. 

It has been decided to present Gilbert 
& Sullivan’s “Gondoliers” in the three 
cities of Moline, Davenport and Rock 
Island in February, by entirely local 
forces who must be members of the Tri- 
City Association. 





ALBERT LARRIEU’S CONCERT 


French Composer and Poet Presents 
Many of His Own Works 


Under the auspices of the Alliance 
Francaise of New York, Albert Larrieu, 
French composer and poet, gave a con- 
cert in AZolian Hall last Friday night 
at which many of his own works were 
presented. M. Larrieu delivered a short 
address before the concert, in which he 
told of the number of musicians and 
actors who are serving in the French 
army. 

A group of songs of Brittany was sung 
by Mme. Lecomte, Mme. France Ariel 
and Mr. Larrieu. Some of these were 
“Dans Leur Petits Sabots,” “Les Cha- 
taignes de Redon” and “Le Chant de la 
Mer.” Rebes Johnson, violinist, played 
severa! French pieces. 

When the program was finished 
“America” was sung by the artists on 
the stage. Following it Mme. Ariel, 
holding a large French flag, recited the 
first stanza of the “Marseillaise” and the 
whole audience rose and sang the chorus. 





KINSEY CONCERTS OPENED 


Frank Pollock and Tollefsen Trio in 
Well Given Chicago Program 


CuHicaGco, Oct. 30.—Frank Pollock, 
tenor, and the Tollefsen Trio (Carl Tol- 
lefsen, violin; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, 
piano, and William Durieux, ’cello) gave 
the regular program of the Carl D. Kin- 
sey series Wednesday morning at the 
Ziegfeld Theater. 

Mr. Pollock employs his well trained 
voice with great intelligence and with 
much refinement sang a number of 
French, Italian and English songs re- 
markably well. John Doane played his 
accompaniments in a masterly manner. 

The Tollefsen Trio gave an excellent 
ensemble performance of the Trio in D 
Minor, by Rubin Goldmark, and later 
was listed to play the Arensky Trio, Op. 
32. Its work shows unanimity of pur- 
pose and high musical ideals. M. R. 





“Musical America” Jokes Used in Frolic 
of Omaha Clef Club 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 1.—The Clef Club 
met at a banquet yesterday evening at 
Hotel Loyal for the first frolic of the 
season. The entertainment committee 
was headed by Corinne Paulson Songs, 
music by Lee Kratz and words by J. H 
Simms, were sung by a quartet composed 
of the aforesaid, with Henry Cox and 
Frank Newlean. There were talks by 
the president.and J. H. Simms, and there 
was a Virginia reel, during ‘which the 
president, having lifted up her voice in 
song, was arrested and tried before a 
hastily formed court, Lee Kratz acting as 





judge, Jean Duffield as prosecutor and 
Edith Wagoner as attorney for the de- 
fence. During the business of impanel- 
ing jury and examining witnesses many 
musical jokes were pressed into service, 
for which credit is due mainly to Louis 
Elson and to MUSICAL AMERICA. 
E. L. W. 





Mischa Léon Sings at Italian Bazaar 


A musical program was given at the 
Italian Bazaar, New York, on Sunday, 
Nov. 5, by Mischa Léon, dramatic tenor ; 
Lina Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore. Mr. 
Léon sang “Air de la Fleur” from “Car- 
men,” “Kuin Hiituva Hiilof,” Merikanto, 
and ’ Johnson's Narrative from Puccini’ s 
“Girl of the Golden West.” 


Max Smith Now Music Critic of New 
York “American” 


Max Smith, former music critic of the 
New York Press, is now on the staff of 
the New York American in the same 
capacity. When the New York Sun and 
the Press were merged, W. J. Henderson 
was retained as music critic of the Sun. 
Mrs. Grena Bennett is now Mr. Smith’s 
assistant on the American. An addition 
has been made to the staff of the New 
York Herald in the person of Clara T. 
Nichols, who is doing some of the musica] 
criticism. 





_A new singer on the Foster & David 
list this season is Klaire Dowsey, a 
young artist of unusual promise. 
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NEW YORK PAINTER 
MAKES SKETCH OF 
LORETTA DEL VALLE 























Loretta Del Valle, Soprano, as Sketched 
by A. L. Bairnsfather 


Loretta Del Valle, the American color- 
atura soprano, was recently drawn from 
life by -A. L. Bairnsfather, the well- 
known New York painter. Mr. Bairns- 
father happened to be present at Madi- 
son Square Garden last summer when 
Miss Del Valle received an ovation as 
soloist with the Civic Orchestra, under 


Walter Henry Rothwell. Mr. Bairns- 
father was charmed both with her voice 
and her personal attractiveness and re- 
quested the singer to pose for him. 

Miss Del Valle made her first appear- 
ance of the season at Utica, N. Y., on 
Oct. 18, and in February she will make 
a tour of the South, including the Flor- 
ida east coast winter resorts. She will 
also return to Havana for a series of 
concerts, where she scored such a success 
last year, and in addition will make an 
extended tour of the entire island of 
Cuba and the adjacent West Indies. 

Mme. Del Valle obtained part of her 
training in Paris, where she studied un- 
der Mme. Mathilde Marchesi. Later she 
went to Dresden to work with Mme. 
Reuse-Belcé and also to Graz, under the 
tutelage of Joseph Trummer. 





Harrisburg Pianist Returns from Study 
in London with Tobias Matthay 


HARRISBURG, PA., Oct. 30.—Newell Al- 
bright, a talented ‘young pianist of this 
city, after studying for some time in Eu- 
rope, returned to New York city last 
week on the British steamer Lapland. 
Mr. Albright sailed from America on 
May 18 last, and spent the greater part 
of his time in London studying under 
Tobias Matthay. He will resume’ his 
duties as organist in St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church on Nov. 1. . A. Q. 





Kreisler-Bauer Recital in East Orange 


East ORANGE, N. J., Oct. 28.—Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, and Harold Bauer, 
pianist, appeared in joint recital last 
night at the East Orange High School. 
The concert was under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. William S. Nelson, and 
was given for the benefit of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association of Orange and West 
Orange. César Franck’s Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, played by Mr. Kreisler 


and Mr. Bauer, revealed the self-abne- 
gating art of these two noted artists. In 
their solo groups the two players made 
marked individual successes. The audi- 
ence filled the hall and overflowed on to 
the stage. P. G. 





OVATION TO SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Carnegie “Tech” Students Join in Wel- 
come to Singer in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 30.—A wonder- 
ful ovation was tendered to Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink here last Tuesday night, at 
which time she appeared in a splendid re- 
cital at Carnegie Music Hall. It was a 
triple affair, in the Heyn series, the other 
assisting artists being Charles Heinroth, 
organist and director of music of Car- 
negie Institute, and Theodore Rentz, the 
violinist. 

When the noted contralto entered the 
stage a hearty part of the prolonged ap- 
plause came from seventy students of the 
Carnegie Technical School, who had 
standing room in the balcony. The art- 
tist’s program was of the widest vari- 
ety, and she never failed to measure up 
to all the requirements. Mr. Heinroth 
accompanied the contralto on the organ 
in the singing of the “Rosary,” “O Rest 
in the Lord” and others, Mr. Rentz par- 
ticipating in her concluding number. 
Edith Evans was at the piano in most 
of the numbers sung, and her work was 
very acceptable. 

Creatore and his band played the con- 
cluding week’s program at the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition last week and Mar- 
garet George was the solo sopranist for 
the week and made a good es ee 








Louisville Baritone Scores with Songs 
in English 


LOUISVILLE, Nov. 1.—Edward J. Cole- 
man, baritone, and Arthur C. Becker, 
pianist, local musicians of artistic at- 
tainments, gave a fine recital of songs 
and piano numbers on Thursday eve- 
ning at the Woman’s Club auditorium. 
Mr. Coleman possesses a voice of unusual 
range and much richness, while Mr. 
Becker (choirmaster and organist of St. 
Brigid’s church) is a young pianist of 
serious purpose and much promise. All 
of Mr. Coleman’s songs were sung in 
English and were given clear, distinct 
enunciation and intellectual interpreta- 
tion. The composers represented were 
Verdi, Elliott, Stuart, Tours, Bohm, 
lorster, Mozart, Leoncavallo, Homer, 
Damrosch, Tosti and Blumenthal. Mr. 
Becker accompanied Mr. Coleman and 
gave as solos works by Reinhold, Bol- 
linger, Sjogren, MacDowell and Chopin. 

H. P. 





Mrs. MacDowell Lectures in Oberlin, 
Ohio 


OBERLIN, O., Oct. 30.—Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell gave a pleasing lecture re- 
cital at the Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic last Tuesday evening, under the aus- 
pices of the Sorosis Club of Oberlin. Be- 
sides the illustrated lecture which Mrs. 
MacDowell gave, telling of the work of 
the MacDowell Memorial Association 
and the Peterborough pageant, she 
played a number of her late husband’s 
most popular compositions. 





Gogorza Heartily Received at Peabody 
Recital in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Oct. 27.—The first re- 
cital of the series at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music was given this after- 
noon by Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. An 
enthusiastic audience gave Mr. Gogorza 
a hearty reception, a after each group 
of songs there was a real demonstration 
of approval. Helen M. Wilson supplied 
discreet support at the piano. G 

; a 


Bloomfield-Zeisler First Artist in Gales- 
burg (Ill.) Course 


GALESBURG, ILL., Oct. 28.—Mme. Fan- 
nie Bloomfield- Zeisler, the pianist gave 
a recital Oct. 26, opening the artists’ 
course of the Knox Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler played with 
her accustomed authority and virility. 
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GERTRUDE AULD HEARD IN 
(RECITAL OF NOVEL SCOPE 


Many Folk Songs and Unfamiliar Works 
in New York Program of Singer 
—Excels in Intimate Style 


MME. GERTRUDE AULD, song recital; 
Comedy Theater, afternoon, Nov. 1. Ac- 





companist, Harry M. Gilbert. The pro- 
gram: 
Folk Songs, Servian, Sicilian, Bohemian, 


Greek, Dutch, Hungarian, Japanese, Moorish 
and French; Aria from “Il ke Pastore,” 
Mozart; “Le Grillon,’” Ravel; “Berceuse de 
Payson,” Moussorgsky; “Chant de Nourrice,” 
de Fontenailles; “Triste est le Steppe,’ 
Gretchaninow; “Au Clair de la Lune,’ Mar- 
inier; “Au bord de VPeau,”’ Cuvillier ; Aria 
“Ernani, involamé, »” Verdi; “Morning Song,” 
Chadbourne; “Green River,” (words by Lord 
Douglas), Carpenter; Russian Folk Song. 
Katherine Ruth Heyman; “Evening Cloud’ 
(words be Christopher North), Harry M. 
Gilbert ; pring Rapture” (words by Charles 
Hanson Towne), Harry M. Gilbert. 





Purple hangings on the admirably 
lighted Comedy Theater stage supplied 
a suitable background for Mme. Auld, 
soprano, who was a symphony in green 
from her gown and slippers to the little 
book from which she read the words of 
a charming group of unfamiliar folk- 
songs. Mme. Auld has a light, flexible 
voice, best suited for works of an inti- 
mate nature. Some of her French songs 
she did in the piquant Yvette Guilbert 
manner, particularly the lovely “Sur le 
Pont d’Avignon” and Moussorgsky’s 
“Berceuse de Payson. Mariner’s “Au 
clair de la lune” "the sang stunningly, 
with telling effect and perfect expression 
of its atmospheric quality. 

In the group of songs in English, a 
Russian Folk-Song by Katherine Ruth 
Heyman found most favor and the singer 
was obliged to repeat it. It is a croon- 
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ing lullaby, with the plaintive Russian 
note, originally and_ skilfully treated. 
The two Harry F. Gilbert songs were 
also well liked. 

Mme. Auld also sang arias by Mozart 
and Verdi. She was in a much more 
happy vein in the intimate songs, Harry 
M. Gilbert played his customary splendid 
accompaniments. H. B. 





Composer of “Dearie” Turns Playwright 


The handiwork of a song writer turned 
dramatist was revealed at the Republic 
Theater on Oct. 31, when “Good Gra- 
cious, Annabelle,” was introduced to New 
York. This farce was written by Clare 
Kummer, who was the author and com- 
poser of “Dearie,” “My Very Own,” 
“Egypt” and other songs in musical 
plays of a few years ago. In her new 
field Miss Kummer reveals a faculty of 
contriving quaintly humorous dialogue, 
but her play, despite its amusing farcical 
idea, suffers from the absurdity of its 
more serious by-plot. One musical num- 
ber by the author, ‘Other Eyes,” was 
introduced and made one feel that in be- 
coming a playwright Miss Kummer had 
lost some of her facility as a song writer. 

K. S. C. 


Hilda Goodwin Scores as Rialto Soloist 


In the musical part of the program re- 
cently at the Rialto Theater, New York, 
Hilda Goodwin, a young lyric soprano 
whose singing has frequently been com- 
mented upon in these columns, made her 
first appearance with orchestra, singing 
the “Ah fors é lui” aria from “Traviata.” 
Miss Goodwin’s singing of the popular 
aria won her vociferous applause at her 
performances throughout the week. Her 
voice, a lovely one, and her surety of 
execution combined to make her singing 
admirable. She received her entire vocal 
training from William S. Brady 
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HOUSTON SINGER IN 
GALA HOME COMING 


Melvena Passmore Sings in Civic 
Concert—Scotney and Mr. 
White Heard 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 24.—Houston’s 
musical season of 1916-17 has been fair- 
ly launched. On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
15, this year’s series of Municipal Enter- 
tainments opened, presenting the young 
Houston-born coloratura soprano, Mel- 
vena Passmore, in recital. This being 
Miss Passmore’s first public appearance 
in her home town since her study in 
Europe and with Oscar Saenger in New 
York, an audience of at least 1500 as- 
sembled. 


Last Sunday Mme. Evelyn Scotney, so- 
prano, and Howard White, basso can- 
tante and ’cellist, presented a much en- 
joyed program under the city’s auspices 
in the big auditorium before an audience 
of about 1200. 

The initial one in the fourfold series 
of local club concerts was given on Mon- 
day night by the Treble Clef Club, pre- 
senting as soloists the Metropolitan bari- 
tone, Pasquale Amato, and David Hoch- 
stein, the violinist. The Treble Clef 
chorus of fifty-two voices, under the able 
direction of Ellison van Hoose, gave 
highly creditable interpretations. In 
superb style Stevenson’s “Viennese Sere- 
nade” was given, the baritone solo being 
carried by Amato, and the fine work of 
‘the club’s regular accompanist, Sam 
Swinford, was augmented by Messrs. 
Dawson, Charlton and Huffmaster, play- 
ing respectively the violin, ’cello and or- 
yan. W. Hz. 





David Griffin in University Recitals 


Lecture-recitals by David Griffin, bari- 
tone, in the large Eastern universities 
have been so successful that in conse- 
quence he has been booked for many 
towns west of the Alleghenies during 
November and December. Successful ap- 
pearances were recently made by the 
baritone in Reading and Kitanning, Pa.; 
Buckhannon, W. Va., and Syracuse, 
im. Be 





New Series of Musicales for New York 


A new series, called the Markel Mon- 
day Morning Musicales, and under the 
management of Florence E. Markel, is 
to take place at the Plaza, New York, 
this winter. There are to be six con- 
certs, one each month, beginning in No- 
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vember, Alexander Bloch and Gladys 
Axman open the series on Nov. 13. In 
addition, the following artists have been 
engaged: Samuel Barlow, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Bloch, Klaire Dowsey, William 
Pomeroy Frost, Gerald Maas, Albert C. 
McKenna, Erno Rapee, Sinsheimer Quar- 
tet, Mrs. Robert Toedt and Mana Zucca 


GUILBERT STIRS TORONTO 





French Character Songs Delighted Her 
Hearers—Paderewski’s Throng 


TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 22.—Mme. Yvette 
Guilbert, the French character singer, 
received a warm reception at her cos- 
tume recital in Massey Hall last night. 
Her charming personality and interpre- 
tation, together with her beautiful cos- 
tumes, will make the concert long to be 
remembered. Her program was com- 
posed chiefly of French songs dating 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Many delightful encore numbers, 
which the audience demanded by the most 
enthusiastic applause, were added to the 
program. She was assisted by Emily 
Gresser, violinist. Gustave Ferrari was 
the able accompanist. 

As is usual when Paderewski visits 
this city, Massey Hall was packed last 
night by an enthusiastic audience. His 
own “Cracovienne Fantastique” brought 
forth much applause. He closed his pro- 
gram with the Mendelssohn-Liszt ‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” fantasia, but 
received so many recalls that he gave 
Chopin’s “Polonaise Militaire” and the 
British and Polish National _— 





Catch Burglars Who Attempt to Rob 
Home of Mme. Destinn 


An attempt to rob the New York resi- 
dence of Emmy Destinn, the noted oper- 
atic soprano, at 94 Riverside Drive, was 
made on the night of Oct. 31. Neighbors 
notified the police and the alleged burg- 
lars were caught, after one of them 
was shot during the scuffle. <A _ bag, 
packed with valuable jewelry, was found, 
all ready to be removed. Mme. Destinn 
is believed to be on her estate, near 
Prague, Bohemia, at the present time. 


ALMA GLUCK’S ART 
STIRS MINNEAPOLIS 


Interpretation of Russian Songs, 
Particularly, Moves Twin 
City Audience 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 17.—Is it 
that Mme. Alma Gluck is a favorite art- 
ist in Minneapolis? Is it that Minne- 
apolis responds with neticeable readiness 
to the call of music? Or is it that Messrs. 
Stein and Horgan are the efficient, not 
to say astute, managers whose knowledge 
of local conditions and application there- 
of opens up the channel between the de- 
sire and the desirable and induce inter- 
communication? However this may be, 
Mme. Gluck’s recital in the Auditorium 
last night drew an audience from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis which left no 
vacant seat and created an atmosphere 
of rapturous quality. 

The voice was warm, colorful and for 
the most part clear, always expressive. 
Personal graces and more or less re- 
strained dramatic expression gave dis- 
tinctive quality to a composite art which 
was quite compelling. A group of airs 
by Gluck, Beethoven, Caccini, Howland 
and Haydn gave exercise to the singer’s 
smooth, flowing legato, with beauty of 
line and delicate tracery wrought with 
classic precision and charm. A romantic 
atmosphere infused the Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Loewe ard Brahms songs. But 
it was in the Russian songs that the 
singer seemed to give of her very heart 
and soul. ‘Their temper, be it tender- 
ness, pathos, tragedy or playfulness, 
seemed not so much “sensed” as lived. 
The audience, likewise tempered thereby, 
found itself caught up by a distinct emo- 
tional experience, and liked it. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s “Dawn” was one of 
a number of songs of English text to be 
given the distinction of repetition and 
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Pime. Szumowska Condemns 
Usual Piano Recital as Inefficient 








] * cadheghat Nov. 4.—The usual piano- 
forte recital, according to Antoinette 
Szumowska, the distinguished Boston 
pianist, may be condemned as inefficient, 


whatever else it may or may not be. Be- 
fore performer and audience are en rap- 
port, perhaps a third of the recital is 
wasted. In Mme. Szumowska’s “recital 
talks” there is no waste of time or effort. 
Beginning with a brief talk on the com- 
poser—not a dry narration of biographi- 
cal fact, but a vivid characterization of 
creative achievement—she proceeds to 
play important phrases and germinating 
themes, commenting and explaining the 
while. Then, the mood established, she 
plays her recital through without inter- 
ruption. This sensible tripartite ar- 
rangement has made the Polish pianist’s 
“recital talk” a thing unique. 

Mme. Szumowska has definite views 
about the music of other days, with ref- 
erence to the instruments on which it is 
to be played in our time. She believes 
that the music of Bach and Mozart gains 
rather than loses by being played on a 


PEABODY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


concert grand, with its pedal possibilities. 
One of her favorite programs combines 
Mozart and Chopin. She finds nothing 
incompatible in this combination, hold- 
ing that the two composers are funda- 
mentally alike in their delicacy of spirit 
and sensitive appreciation of beauty. 
But this similarity is somewhat con- 
cealed by their contrast in style. It is 
as an interpreter of Chopin, indeed, that 
this compatriot of Chopin wishes to be 
best known. “To me he is the soul of 
Poland,” she says with fine emotion. 
“He is a wonderful plant that draws its 
nourishment from the soil; a plant in 
which is gathered up, concentrated, sub- 
limated all the subtle beauties and bitter- 
sweet graces that are Poland.” 

“What do you think will be the out- 
come of the war with reference to Polish 
musical art?” “I do not know. Perhaps 
out of our agony will come another 
Chopin.” And I saw before me as she 
spoke the Modjeska of the nineties, I 
heard again the clear-cut English, soft- 
ened by the delicate accent “i =. 
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marked evidence of approval. Strangely 
enough, perhaps, the singer seemed less 
at home in the Horsman and Homer 
songs. Harris and La Forge were the 
remaining American composers to be 
represented and, of course, Cadman’s 
“Land of the Sky-Blue Water” and 
Spross’s “Will 0’ the Wisp” had to come 
in as encores. 

Anton Hoff, at the piano, was most 
efficient. ru. GC B. 


LYDIA FERGUSON IN EASTON 





Pennsylvania City Enjoys Offerings of 
Coloratura and Earle La Ross 


EASTON, Pa., Oct. 30.—Lydia Fergu- 
son, New York coloratura soprano, as- 
sisted by Earle La Ross, the pianist, 
was heard in recital at the Easton Li- 
brary Auditorium, the evening of Oct. 
26, when Miss Ferguson presented in 
costume a group of eighteenth century 
chansons, a group of peasant songs and 
some miscellaneous numbers. Miss Fer- 
guson is blessed with a voice of much 
beauty and charm and _ interpretative 
ability of a high order. The beauty of 
her costumes added attractiveness to her 
work. Her offerings were well received 
by the large audience and she received 
merited applause. Mr. La Ross’s part 
of the program, which comprised two 
groups, was played in his usual finished 
manner. Miss Ferguson has acquired 
her répertoire under Yvette Guilbert, 
with whom she will appear in recital 
during the season, including a New York 
appearance. 





Artists Give Honolulu Benefit for War 
Babies 


Honotutu, Hawa, Oct. 15.—Mrs. 
Arthur B. Ingalls, violinist, assisted by 
Clemence Gifford, soprano, and Frank 
Moss, pianist, gave a concert last night 
in the Hawaiian Opera House for the 
benefit of the war babies in Europe. 
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Edvina Returns from Europe on 
Wounded Soldiers’ Transport 





A Unique and a Harrowing Exper- 
ience for the Canadian Artist— 
““‘Tommie’’ Unaware of Her 
Fame, Votes Her “Some” 
Singer During Ship’s Concert— 
Mme. Edvina’s Plans for Con- 
cert Tour of This Country and 
Canada 


F the many Atlantic crossings made 

by Mme. Edvina of Covent Garden 
and the Paris Opéra, one just completed 
was by all odds the most unusual and 
interesting. The trip was made on a 
British transport which carried more 
than 200 wounded soldiers home to 
Canada. 

Mme. Edvina was booked as the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Cecil Edwards, which is her 
name in private life. The soldiers and 
many others on the transport did not 
know that she was-Mme. Edvina. One 
of the comments upon her singing dur- 
ing the voyage was interesting and had 
the added advantage of originality. She 
played her own accompaniments -to a 
number of the selections. After the first 
one, a Tommie shouted “Three cheers 
for the piano player,” and a little later, 
after another number, someone re- 
marked with due cordiality “Say, but she 
is some singer, ain’t she?” 

“I sailed from a port in England to a 
port in Canada,” said Mme. Edvina, ob- 
serving the strict secrecy enforced ‘on 
all who travelled on the transport. Mili- 
tary and naval regulations do not per- 
mit the announcement of the movements 
of transports. : 

“It was a most interesting experi- 
ence,” continued the prima donna, who is 
here for an extended concert tour, “and 
one I shall never forget. We have be- 
come accustomed to the sight, at first so 
harrowing, of the soldiers in various 
states of recovery from wounds received 
at the front, but the several days I spent 
on the transport somehow brought home 
to me as never before, all the horrors of 








Mme. Edvina, Who Will Devote Herself 
Exclusively to Concert Work This 
Season 


the war. It happened that I was not the 
only woman on board, although almost 
the only one, and, of course, we did 
everything we could to make the journey 
more cheerful for the men. I sang sev- 
eral times during the voyage. The cross- 
ing was very rough, and we were all 
glad to land. 

“This will be the first time I have been 
here solely for concert work, and I am 
anticipating an interesting season. I am 
sorry conditions were such that I could 
not accept the renewal contract offered 
me by Maestro Campanini of the Chicago 
Opera. I enjoyed my work in Chicage 
last season immensely. I found the pub- 
lic there very sympathetic, and I liked 
Chicago quite as much as any city in 
which I have lived for any time in this 
country. I am glad I am to sing there 
in concert this season.” 


Mme. Edvina, who spent a few days in 
New York last week, will go to western 
Canada immediately after her Chicago 
concert, and will sing a number of times 
in British Columbia, which was formerly 
her home, and in other parts of Canada. 
She will return to the United States late 
in November, and will have concert en- 











his English. 








meant had passed off. 


HENRI SCOTT 


Leading Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 
CHICAGO EVENING POST:— 
According to the program there should have been some disap- 
pointment over the unavoidable absence of Pasquale Amato, 
caused by a sudden attack of laryngitis, but his place was most 
satisfactorily filled by Henri Scott. 
One could understand almost every word he sang. 
He gave the text with unction, though he was rather a good- 
natured devil than the incarnation of the spirit of negation. . . . 
Mr. Scott sang the Song of the Flea with joviality, and everybody 
enjoyed it when the first shock of realizing what the text really 


It is a pleasure to listen to 





gagements in New 
other Eastern cities. 
Last spring, Mme. Edvina sang in 
“Thais” and “Faust” at the opera in 
Paris, and created a tremendously fav- 
orable impression. D. L. L. 


York, Boston, and 





JERSEY CITY GREETS HEMPEL 





College Club Brings Soprano in Début— 
Kriens Quartet Heard 


JERSEY City, N. J., Oct. 28.—Credit to 
the College Women’s Club of Jersey C:ty 
is due for the fact that an audience of 
over 2000 heard with keen delight a 
fine program by Frieda Hempel last 
night. The prima donna made her first 
visit to Jersey City at that time and was 
greeted with an enthusiasm and a hearti- 
ness that gave her inspiration to sing 
her very best. The program was shared 
by the men of the Union Hili Liedertafel, 
a singing society of about fifty members, 
whose glee singing is exceptional. The 
concert last night was for the scholar- 
ship fund of the College Club. 

The four fine musicians who this year 
compose the quartet of strings, under the 
leadership of Christiaan Kriens, gave a 
much oo program at the second 
of the Tuesday afternoon musicales at 
the First Congregational Church on Oct. 
24. An audience of over 1000, the full 
capacity of the building, greeted them 
warmly and was well pleased with the 
program. Mr. Kriens played solo violin 
numbers, including two of his own 
works, and Albert Taylor, the ’cellist, 
also had solos. 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch in Tren- 
ton Concert 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 28.—For the bene- 
fit of the Trenton Auxiliary of Indus- 
trial Blind, a concert was given last eve- 
ning in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium by 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, piano 
and violin, and Marion Potter, soprano. 
Mrs. Bloch offered works by Zanella and 
Mendelssohn and Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Scherzo, in which she displayed admir- 
able qualities. In compositions by Nar- 
dini, Tschaikowsky, Hubay, Chopin- 
Bloch, Wagner and Vieuxtemps, Mr. 
Bloch won immediate favor for his ad- 
mirable playing. Miss Potter gave pleas- 
ure in “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin” 
and songs by Campbell-Tipton, Hiie and 
Gounod. irs. Bloch played Mr. Bloch’s 
accompaniments, C. Dudley Wilson those 
of Miss Potter. 





“Liszt Followers’ Club” a New Organi- 
zation in New York 


A new musical club was organized in 
New York at a meeting held at Steinway 
Hall on Oct. 28. It is named the Liszt 
l’ollowers’ Club and will devote its meet- 
ings and musicales (to be held at vari- 
ous homes and one during the season at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium), largely to 
the cult of that master. Only those who 
have at one time or another studied with 
some pupil of Liszt are eligible to its 
membership. Chrissie Haller is presi- 
dent, J. Bodewald Lampe (composer and 
editor for the Remick Co.), vice-presi- 
dent, and Carl V. Lachmund, known as 


a long time pupil and friend of Liszt, 


honorary president. 
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Albertina Rasch, from a Picture Taken 
on Her Tour Last Summer. She Is 
Now Premiére Danseuse with the 
Ellis Opera Company 


While on tour last summer with six 
of her pupils, Albertina Rasch, the dan- 


seuse, who is now on tour with the Ellis 
Opera Company, stopped long enough in 
Galveston, Tex., to pose for the Pathé 
News. The accompanying picture was 
taken on the shore of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Miss Rasch’s tour extended almost 
from coast to coast and included most 
of the principal cities of the United 
States. After her engagement with the 
Ellis Opera, Miss Rasch will resume her 
teaching in New York and has a large 
class awaiting her. She has a plan to 
give her pupils public performances to 
help them gain poise through appearing 
before large audiences. Miss Rasch 
forms companies, of which she herself 
is the star, and tours the country, mak- 
ing up the ensemble from her classes. 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a 
song recital of unusual merit before 
the Teachers’ Club of Somerville, Mass., 
on Oct. 24. 
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ABORNS TO PRESENT 
OPERA IN NEW YORK 


Their Season of Popular-Price 
Performances Arranged for 
Park Theater 


Arrangements have been completed for 
a season of grand opera at popular 
prices, beginning Nov. 20, at the Park 
Theater, New York, by the Aborn Grand 
Opera Company. The length of the en- 
gagement is indefinite, but Milton and 


Sargent Aborn expect their company to 
remain at the Park until April. Each 
opera will be given the number of per- 
formances its popularity demands. A 
number of favorites will be given for 
a full week, including these: 


“The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Aida,” 
“The Tales of Hoffman,” “Lohengrin,” ‘Il 
Trovatore,” “Samson and Delilah,” ‘“Car- 
men,” “Thais,” ‘Tia Gioconda,” ‘“ Pagliacci,” 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” ‘Madama Butter- 
fly” and “La Bohéme.” 


Other weeks will be divided between 
two operas for four performances each, 
and some offerings will be given one, 
two or three performances each. “Han- 
sel und Gretel” will be presented at holi- 
day and extra matinées. Admission 
prices will range from twenty-five cents 
to one dollar. 

“We have found this the most advan- 
tageous scale for the presentation of 
popular opera,” said one member of the 
Aborn firm yesterday, “for the difference 
in price is more than made up in the in- 
creased attendance. Opera is either one 
thing or the other—exclusive at five or 
six dollars a seat on the floor, or popular 
at one dollar; there is no call for any- 
thing between these. One is opera for 
the four hundred and the other for the 
four million. We are serving the latter. 
It is possible to give good performances 
at this scale by eliminating the board of 
directors and other extravagances. 

“Mr. Hammerstein always maintained 
that a board of directors does too much 
directing and its judgment is generally 
wrong. We did not quite agree with him 
until after our experience at the Cen- 
tury. After that we acknowledged his 
wisdom. For the first eighteen weeks 


- Lawrence, 


at the Century we were allowed to man- 
age the organization according to our 
own ideas, based on twenty-five years’ 
of operatic experience. During those 
eighteen weeks the institution not only 
supported itself, but accumulated a sur- 
plus of eighteen thousand dollars. After 
that we were hampered and the company 
was directed into bankruptcy. The only 
member of the board who gave us his 
wise and valuable support was the one 
man who did the most to aid the enter- 
prise financially. Now we are produc- 
ing opera upon our own private re- 
sources with great success in other cities 
and expect to be equally successful in 
New York.” 





OMAHA OPERA GALA EVENT 


Success of Ellis Troupe a Triumph for 
Retailers’ Association 


OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 25.—In bringing to 
Omaha the Ellis Opera Company, the 
Associated Retailers of this city, through 
their committee, George Brandeis, C. C. 
Belden and Louis C. Nash of this city 
have surely covered themselves’ with 
glory. At the same time the public has 
risen splendidly to the occasion by pack- 
ing the spacious auditorium and filling 
additional seats and standing room sol- 
idly to the entrance while at the other 
extreme the space between the orchestra 
and front row barely permitted Cleofonte 
Campanini to pass. Such an audience 
constituted, in itself, an event for 
Omaha. 

There is nothing but praise for the 
“Carmen” of Monday evening and the 
“Tl Trovatore” of Tuesday, so excellently 
presented with the casts which the com- 
pany has been offering on this tour. With 
the company was an excellent chorus 
of sixty-five and a splendid orchestra. 
The costuming and scenery were admir- 
able. Between the third and fourth acts 
of “Trovatore” three numbers’ were 
given by the orchestra. Much as we en- 
joyed ‘oes and excellent as they were, 
some of us are asking, “Why?” 

E. L. W. 





Giovanni Martinelli is on a concert 
tour, awaiting the beginning of the Met- 
ropolitan season. He has been heard at 
Kan.; Dallas and Denton, 
Tex. 
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KREISLER GIVES NEW 
WORK IN PROVIDENCE 


Eventful Week Brings Boston 
Symphony, Maud Powell 
end McCormack 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 21.—Several 
important concerts were given during 
the past week, including the first con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony, the open- 
ing of the afternoon De Luxe Series, a 
recital by John McCormack, the Sunday 
evening concert by Fairman’s orchestra 
and the first musicale of the Chaminade 
Club. It was the beginning of the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s thirty-sixth season in 
Providence, and for the first time in the 
history of these concerts the orchestra 
brought its full number of men, the stage 


of Infantry Hall being enlarged for their 
accommodation. 

It was a notable concert, Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” symphony and Kreisler’s play- 
ing of Schelling’s new violin concerto 
being its principal features. It was the 
first public performance of the concerto, 
and in spite of its extreme modernity of 
style, and a rather ungrateful solo part, 
Kreisler received an ovation at its close. 
The composer was present. 

On Sunday afternoon McCormack 
packed the Strand Theater, about 3000 
persons hearing his recital in which he 
was assisted by Donald McBeath, vio- 
linist. In the evening a good sized audi- 
ence heard Fairman’s Orchestra in a 
pleasing program, the soloists being Cara 
Sapin, contralto, and Bernard Fergu- 
son, baritone, of Boston. 

Maud Powell was the feature of the 
opening concert of the afternoon De Luxe 
Series. All the elements which make 
for greatness in a violinist are hers. 
Mabel Woolsey, soprano, assisted, sing- 
ing a group of Cadman’s Indian songs in 
Indian costume. 

The Chaminade Club gave its first 
morning musicale in Froebel Hall Thurs- 
day. “Theme and Variations,” Beet- 
hoven-Saint-Saéns for two pianos, played 
by Mrs. Amy Eastwood Fuller and May 
Atwood, and songs by Lucy Marsh were 
particularly enjoyable. a F 


Tax 





Government for 


Refund 


Emma Trentini, the opera singer, now 
in Italy, has begun suit through her coun- 
sel, Nathan Burkan, against the Collector 
of Internal Revenue, Mark Eisner. Miss 
Trentini is trying to recover $1,298.34 
from the government, which, she says, 
was collected from her under protest, be- 
cause of alleged inaccuracies in her in- 
come tax report. Miss Trentini was 
asked to pay $2,163.90, only $865.56 of 
this being for taxes. 


Trentini Sues 





Granados’ Opera Given Place in Chicago 
Institute Program 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30.—The second of the 
faculty concerts of the Chicago Institute 
of Music last Wednesday evening, in the 
Assembly Hall of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, brought out Mrs. Minnie Fish-Grif- 
fin, soprano; Ruth Miller, violinist, and 
Isaac Van Grove, pianist, for the concert 
part of the program. Later selections 
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from Granados’ Opera, “Goyescas,” were 
given with Mrs. Mabel Cox-Van Grove, 
soprano; Stuart Dykema, tenor, and Mr. 
Van Grove, musical director. Mrs. 
Griffith has good style, and a voice which 
is clear and admirably schooled, though 
somewhat cold in quality. One of her 
numbers was an English song, by Wy- 
man, with a Chinese story. Mr. Van 
Grove was not particularly happy in his 
selection of the Chabrier “Scénes Pitto- 
resques” These three pieces have “local 
color,” but are not very pianistic. Of 
course Mr. Van Grove played them as 
well as they deserved. M. R. 


PAGEANT DEDICATES THEATRE 


New Outdoor Home for Music and 
Drama in California 


San DrEeGo, CAL., Oct. 16.—Society 
folk of Los Angeles, Coronado, and San 
Diego were drawn to Del Mar recently 
when the beautiful Stratford open-air 
theater was formally dedicated. Fully 
3000 persons gathered to witness the 
opening performance, at which the 
masque-pageant, “The Spirit of Love,” 
by Susanna Ott, was given. The Strat- 
ford open air theater is situated in a 
most picturesque canyon of the dreamy 
hills of Del Mar, surrounded by Torrey 
pines, eucalyptus, Monterey cyprus, with 
the blue Pacific shining through their 
foliage, admirably adapted to the pres- 
entation of this pageant, classic dancing 
and grand opera, and is endowed with 
rare acoustic qualities. 

The pageant, which was under the 
direction of Lolita Rowan of San Diego 
and Lillian Goldsmith of Los Angeles, 
was opened by M. Frascona, baritone, 
late of New York, who sang the Prologue 
to “Pagliacci.” Then came dances and 
opera numbers. The dances were under 
the direction of Florence Featherstone. 
The opera numbers which deserve special 
mention were given by Constance Bal- 
fun, soprano, as Nedda, and M. Fras- 
cona, as Silvio, in a duet from “Pagli- 
acci,” and Mme. Darch, soprano of San 
Diego, who was most delightfully heard 
in Elizabeth’s Song from “Tannhauser.” 
Lolita Levitt Rowan, as Any Mother, 
in the finale proved most charming and 
her delivery of the Brahms “Wiegenlied” 
was superb. Margaret Loomis was the 
Nautch girl of India; Mrs. E. G. Kuster, 
Carmen, and Lochita Monzon, the 
Crescent Moon. The pageant music was 
under the direction of Julius Bierlich 
of Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
with Gertrude Ross, the Los Angeles 
composer, at the piano. W. F. R. 
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YOUNGSTOWN HAS ITS 
BOSTON OPERA NIGHT 


Sold-Out House for Rabinoff’s 
Company—Charlotte Peege 
Wins Praise 





YOUNGSTOWN, O., Oct. 27.—The musi- 
cal season opened Monday evening, Oct. 
2, at the Hotel Ohio, with a song recital 
under the auspices of the Monday Club, 
the artist being Charlotte Peege. 

Miss Peege possesses a glorious voice 
under excellent control. Every note is rich 
and full. Combined with this wonder- 
ful organ she has the true artistic tem- 
perament which enables her to interpret 


a program embracing every mood. The 
numbers of her program were sung in 
their original language and all with 
splendid diction. Miss Peege responded 
to an encore after the aria from “La 
Gioconda” with “The Star” by Rogers; 
and at the close of the program sang 
“Thy Beaming Eyes,” by MacDowell. 
Harrison Hollander was the accompanist 
for the evening. 

The great event of our musical season 
so far was the appearance of the Boston 
National Grand Opera Company, which 
sang to a sold-out house at the Park 
Theater Wednesday evening, Oct. 11. 
The offering was “Tosca” with Luisa 
Villani in the title réle. She is the pos- 
sessor of a fine soprano voice, beautiful 
in all its registers, and a consummate 
actress as well. Giovanni Zanetello as 
Cavaradossi did admirable work. His 
voice is beautiful and his great artistry 
was displayed in his grasp of the charac- 
ter. Baklanoff made an excellent Baron 
Scarpia. The ensemble was fine and all 
was under the leadership of Robert Mor- 
anzoni. 

The opera was followed by divertisse- 
ments by the Ballet Russe, conducted by 
Adolf Schmid. 

At the second concert held in the ball- 
room of the Ohio, the Monday Club pre- 
sented Gaetanno Manno, tenor; and 
Charles Ferry, composer-pianist. Both 
the arrangement of the program and its 
performance were very artistic. 

CHARLOTTE WELCH DIXON. 





Zoellners Appear on Sioux City College 
Course Third Time 


Sioux City, Oct. 25.— The Zoellner 
String Quartet appeared in a concert at 
Grace Methodist Church last night. The 
program was the first of the Morningside 
College Lyceum series. This is the third 
time this quartet has had a part in the 
annual college lecture course and has 
been given a favorable reception by 
Sioux City people. F. E. R. 





Spargur Makes Bow as Tacoma Director 
at Eunice Prosser Début 


TAcoMA, WASH., Oct. 30.—John M. 
Spargur, new director of the Orpheus 
Club, conducted the chorus last week for 
the first time. The occasion was the 
début of Eunice Prosser, violinist, a 
promising pupil of David Mannes of 
New York. Miss Prosser was awarded 
a scholarship by the MacDowell Club of 
New York. 


SUGGESTS EXAMINATION FOR 
MUSICIANS WHO ADVERTISE 





Jeanne Woolford, American 
Contralto, Exploits a Novel 
Idea for Assisting Both the 
Young Artist of Ability and 
the Local Manager 


T has become axiomatic that the artist 
is supposed to know little or nothing 
about business. His manager shoulders 
all the material cares; the artist is con- 
cerned with his art. Perhaps this is true 
of the artist of established reputation, 
but it does not hold good for the new 
entry into the lists who is trying to win 
his spurs. At least, not in the case of 
Jeanne Woolford, the American con- 
tralto, who has studied the business of 
concert-giving thoroughly and has come 
to definite conclusions on the subject. 
“I am deeply concerned with the prob- 
lem that faces the newcomer in the 
field,”’ said Mme. Woolford to a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative recently. “How 


is the local manager to determine the 
worth of an artist whom he has never 
heard, for example? He will engage an 
artist who has an established reputation 
instead, you will say. Very well. But 
suppose he cannot afford to pay the fee 
of the celebrity and, as a next resort, 
seeks a capable musician from the scores 
in this country who are thoroughly 
equipped? He is usually guided in his 
choice by the advertisements that appear 
in the musical papers and elsewhere. 

“This brings me to the question of ad- 
vertising,” continued Mme. Woolford. 
“Suppose Miss C, who sings splendidly, 
has an advertisement in the paper cover- 
ing exactly the same space as Miss D, 
who sings atrociously. Both advertise- 
ments are cleverly worded, have good pic- 
tures and more or less flattering press 
notices. How can the manager make his 
selection? Obviously he has no means 
of judging the relative merits of the two 
singers. 

“I would suggest that the papers ac- 
cept advertising only from musicians 
who are thoroughly grounded in their 
work and who really have something to 
sell. Is not this test applied in the 
business world every day? If a man 





Jeanne Woolford, American Contralto 


advertises the article he has for sale, 
—_ 2 that imply that he has sufficient 
confidence in it to let the whole world 
know of it? Are there not campaigns to 
keep fraudulent advertising out of the 
papers?” 

Mme. Woolford was questioned as to 
the practicability of determining the rel- 
ative merits of musicians who might con- 
template advertising. 

“Let there be hearings,” she replied, 
“similar to those an artist must undergo 
when he applies for a position in a 
church, opera company or orchestra. Let 
there be one or more qualified judges to 
pass upon the merits of the applicant. 
Of course, you may say, in the case of 
the singer, one may have voice but no 
interpretative ability, and the other may 
interpret capably but have no voice. True 
enough; but the one who can neither 
interpret nor sing should certainly not 
be considered.” 





BEHYMER STIRS SAN JOSE 





Manager Spurs Chamber of Commerce 
to Aid Cause of Music 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 25.—L. E. Behy- 
mer, Los Angeles impresario, was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker at 
the Chamber of Commerce luncheon yes- 
terday. About seventy-five representative 
men and women were present to hear 
Mr. Behymer’s talk on “Music and the 
Business Man.” He told his hearers: 
“Music creates business; it brings money 
into the town and helps circulate it. We 
have been trying for many years to make 
San José musical, but you cannot have 
the best of music by paying jitney prices. 
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Quality, not quantity, is what you need, 
and you cannot get quality without pay- 
ing for it. Many of you go to San Fran- 
cisco for your music, just as you do for 
your dramatics, but why not keep this 
money at home, make San José widely 
known as a music center and have people 
coming here for their music?” 

Dr. Margaret Shallenberger Mc- 
Naught, State superintendent of ele- 
mentary schools, spoke briefly on the in- 
creasing demand for music in the schools 
and advocated the use of a uniform text 
book for this subject. During the 
luncheon Charles M. Dennis, baritone, 
sang two numbers, which were well re- 
ceived. Warren D. Allen was at the 
piano. M. M. F. 





The Harugari Singing Society of New 
Haven, Conn., gave its first concert of 
the season Sunday afternoon, Oct. 22. 
The participants were Alice Weishert, 
soprano; Flora Mahler, alto, and the 
Harugari Chorus. An orchestra from 
the Arthur Troostwyk Musical Organi- 
zation was an added attraction. It cre- 
ated a most favorable impression. 
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COLUMBUS GREETS 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Diva Opens Kate Lacy’s Course— 
Organists Unite— Sunday 
Series Popular 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 18. — Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s recital last night, in- 
augurating the Quality Series, conducted 
by Kate Lacy, drew a great audience to 
Memorial Hall and demonstrated strik- 
ingly the immense popularity of the diva. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink gave one of her 
inimitable programs, including “Der Erl- 
kénig” and the “Prophet” aria, besides 
the demanded extras. Edith Evans, the 
accompanist, also came in for great ap- 
plause. 

The following organists last week, in 


the parlors of the First Congregational 
Church, organized the Organists’ Society: 
Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, Mrs. Edgar 
Alcorn, Mrs. Nina Dennis Beatley, Mrs. 
Edith May Miller, Mrs. Arthur Wolfe, 
Mrs. Kershner, Helen Mohr, Bertha 
Brent, Leah Kight, Grace Chandler, 
Edith Hutcheson, Mildred Roberts, Jes- 
sie Crane, Clara Michel, Gertrude 
Schneider, Geraldine Gossage, Herman 
Ebeling, Glenn Graybill, Bert Williams, 
J. B. F. McDowell, Downing Edward 
Young Mason of Delaware, Karl Eschel- 
man of Granville and Ray W. Dunham. 

The Sunday evening concerts which 
W. W. Prosser, manager of B. F. Keith’s 
Theater, has introduced are gaining quite 
a following, and Manager Prosser is hav- 
ing applications from artists all over 
the country for engagements. It is prob- 
able that he will strengthen the course 
from time to time, introducing noted 
artists. It was observed that many 
patrons not usually seen at concerts at- 
tend regularly, so the series is doing 
real missionary musical work. 

E. M. S. 








Colorado Springs Musical Club Gives 
Interesting Concert 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Oct. 25.—The 
Colorado Springs Musical Club gave its 
annual “guest night” program at Perkins 
Hall, Oct. 26. The club has for some 
years inaugurated its season’s activities 
by presenting representative local art- 
ists in a concert, to which the general 
public is invited without charge. In this 
program there appeared Alexander Pirie, 
George H. Hemus, Cleora Wood, Cecil 
Rodgers, Natalie Shettle, Mrs. George 
M. Howe, Adolph Bock, Mrs. Frederick 
A. Faust, Mrs. E. E. Taliaferro and Wil- 
helm Schmidt. 





Men’s Musical Club of Winnipeg Begins 
Season with Recitals 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, Oct. 21.—The 
opening recital of the Men’s Musical Club 
was given last week by R. Watkin Mills, 
basso, and George Wilson, pianist, re- 
cently of Montreal. Stanley P. Osborne 
was accompanist. The second recital 
was given by Roy Wydeman, tenor; 
James Isherwood, FS to Leonard D. 
Heaton and Burton T. Kurth, pianists. 
F. Hotchkiss Osborn was accompanist. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

















REMARKABLE set of transcrip- 
tions of old masters, for violin with 
piano accompaniment, is issued by the 
Paris house of Ricordi, “Société Anonyme 
des Editions Ricordi.”* These are the 
work of J. Salmon, a noted French musi- 
cian, who, in a manner worthy of much 
praise, has given himself to the prepara- 
tion for concert use of old sonatas by 
masters long forgotten in our generation. 
In recent years there has been a per- 
fect avalanche of “old masters” in tran- 
scription by contemporary violinists 
turned loose on an unsuspecting world. 
Fritz Kreisler and Arthur Hartmann 
have done the best of them; the work in 
this field of Michael Press is splendid; 
that of Alfred Moffat laudable, though 
undistinguished, while Mischa Elman and 
Willy Burmester (though the latter’s 
transcriptions have had a wide vogue) 
furnish notable examples of inadequate 
workmanship in the realm of refurbishing 
antique music. The musicianly adapta- 
tions by Tivadar Nachéz of Vivaldi and 
Tartini must not be forgotten. 

M. Salmon has approached his task in 
all seriousness. His transcriptions are 
along lines somewhat different from those 
pursued by Kreisler and Hartmann. He 
is a Frenchman and his nationality 
makes itself felt. Less interested in 
weaving his own polyphony than in pro- 
viding the themes of the composers in 
question with a truly pliable support, he 
has leaned toward the side of the homo- 
phonic. There will be those who, in read- 
ing these Salmon transcriptions, will ob- 
ject. Let them perform them, however, 
and they will realize at once the indis- 
putable effectiveness of this musician’s 
adaptations and be convinced that he has 
worked ardently to make them appealing 
to contemporary audiences. 

A Sonata in G Major by de Fesch 
(1695-1758) and a Sonata in D Minor 
by the same composer are imposing 
works of undeniable charm; then there 
are a Sonata in G Minor by Henri Eccles 
(1670-1742); a Sonata in C Major by 
Cervetto (1682-1783); a Sonata in D 
Major by Benedetto Marcello (1686- 
1739), and a Sonata in G Major by Sam- 
martini (1700-1770). The shorter works 
are an Allegro Spiritoso by J. B. Senal- 
lié (1687-1730); an Allegro con brio by 
Francesco Guerini (1710-1780); a Ga- 
votte (from the ballet “Les Indes gal- 
antes”) by Rameau (1683-1764), and a 
Minuet from the same composer’s opera 
“Platée” and “Les Chérubins” by Cou- 
perin. 

These single movements are all extra- 
ordinarily fine, the Couperin piece being 
an allegretto that can be made very 
popular in the hands of a good violinist, 
who has style and an appreciation of its 
spirit. M. Salmon has worked on these 
things with the desire to retain their 
original simplicity. He has been spar- 
ing in his use of notes, he has not filled 
things out to make them imposing. On 
the contrary, he has been content to allow 
them to speak for themselves through 
their pristine beauty. His accompani- 
ments are always in good taste. They 
are the work of a fine musician who 
understands his craft and has employed 
rare judgment in his labors. 

Concert-violinists should make them- 
selves acquainted with these Salmon 


*SONATAS BY De FESCH, ECCLES, CERVETTO, 
MARCELLO, SAMMARTINI—SHORTER (COMPOSI- 
TIONS BY SENALLIE, GUERINI, RAMEAU AND 
COUPERIN. Arranged for the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment by J. Salmon. Paris: 
Société Anonyme des Editions Ricordi. New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co. 


transcriptions. They are among the 
best that the modern musical world has 
received. 
aK ok * 

ARL FISCHER has brought out in 

his edition, known as “Carl Fischer’s 
Music Library,” the Nardini Sonata in 
D Major, the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A, 
Max Bruch’s Romanze and Vieutemps’ 
Concerto No. 1. These are, to be sure, 
standard works, but they have a new 
meaning for violin students in that they 
are edited by the distinguished violinist, 
Theodore Spiering. 

Mr. Spiering has given much time and 
thought to preparing these works. His 
best energy has been devoted to indicat- 
ing carefully and logically all matters 
that an editor must look after in giving 
us a masterpiece in up-to-date form. 
These four compositions will be eagerly 
examined in this edition by all violinists 
and violin teachers. What Mr. Spiering 
has accomplished will be of great aid to 
all who use them. 

* * * 


EOPOLD AUER has written a new 
cadenza to the Brahms Concerto for 
violin.t It is shorter than his other 
cadenza, which has been played in 
America by Kathleen Parlow and others 
of his pupils in their public performances 
of the Brahms work. Yet it is musicianly 
in the extreme and written with a mas- 
terly knowledge of how the themes of 
another composer’s work may be ef- 
fectively handled in writing. for solo 
violin. 
* * * 
ELEN HOPEKIRK, that splendid 
American composer, has done a 
very praiseworthy piece of work in edit- 
ing Couperin’s “Le Carillon de Cythére.” 
It appears in her edition from the press 
of the Boston Music Company.§ Only a 
fine, sensitive musician could accomplish 
this task with success, and it is a pleas- 
ure to record that Mme. Hopekirk has 
done it supremely well. In this edition 
the piece should have a new lease of life. 
A Romance in D by the prolific Charles 
Huerter, for violoncello with piano ac- 
companiment, is a tuneful piece that will 
make an appeal through its sentimental 
melody. It is pure cantabile ’cello music 
of the kind that Golterman has written 
in such quantity and that ’cellists enjoy 
playing. The only fault one can find is 
that by writing this type of music for 
the ’cello composers seem to convince the 
public that it is an instrument without 
an interesting literature. We pray for 
the day when this magnificent stringed 
instrument will be written for with as 
much desire for individuality of concep- 
tion as the voice, piano and violin (the 
last-named only in a small degree thus 
far) are to-day. 
*K * aK 


66 ENTY Grand Opera Transcrip- 

tions” is the title of a volume 
which the Ditsons advance which must 
appeal strongly to amateur violinists. 


+Nardini—SoONATA IN D MAJOR FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO. Saint-Saéns—CONCERTO IN A, 
Op. 20. Bruch—ROMANZE, Vieuxtemps— 
CONCERTO, NO. 1. Edited by Theodore Spier- 
ing. Prices, 50 cents, $2, $1.50 and $1 each 
respectively. New York: Carl Fischer. 


tCADENZA FOR THE BRAHMS VIOLIN CON- 
CERTO, OP. 77. By Leopold Auer. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Carl Fischer. 


§“LE CARILLON DE CYTHERE.”’ 
Piano. By Francois Couperin. Edited by 
Helen Hopekirk. Price, 60 cents. ROMANCE 
IN D. For the Violoncello with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Charles Huerter. Price, 75 
cents. Boston: The Boston Music Company. 
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The transcriptions have been well made 
by Karl Rissland, the Boston composer ; 
he knows the violin and thus has been 
enabled to make these excerpts effective 
for his instrument. They are not difficult 
to play. 

In the twenty arrangements we find 
such popular operas as “Aida,” “Car- 
men” and “Faust,” and also the less fa- 
miliar Tschaikowsky “Eugen Onegin.” 

Of interest to every lover of the piano 
is Wassili Safonoff’s “New Formula for 
the Piano Teacher and Piano Student,” 
in which this distinguished Russian musi- 
cian, known better in America as a con- 
ductor than as a pianist, has interesting 
things to say. The book has beer writ- 
ten to provide “a short way for an ad- 
vanced pupil to acquire and maintain in- 
dependence of fingers, evenness of touch, 
agility and beauty of sound.” Mr. Safo- 
noff brings out the point—and it is the 
kernel of all instrumental technique— 
that “these exercises are not merely fin- 
ger exercises, but are at the same time 
brain exercises.” Without this in mind, 
no technique can become solid. 

The second volume of “Progressive 
Violin Studies,” selected and edited by 
Eugene Gruenberg, also makes its ap- 
pearance. It is an excellently compiled 
volume, containing études in the first five 
positions by Mazas, Venzl, Papini, Dan- 
cla, Spohr, de Beriot, Fr. Hermann, 
Dépas, Dont, Kayser, Rovelli, Vieux- 
temps, Rode, etc. Mr. Gruenberg’s edit- 
ing is splendid in his usual serious and 


able manner.”’|| 
ok 


OR the violin, the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany] brings forward Karl Riss- 
land’s “Poéme Légendaire” and “Per- 
petuum Mobile.” This widely known 
Boston violinist and teacher composes 
music that is worthy of praise more per- 
haps from its musicianly aspect than 
for any originality displayed in it. And 
it is all violinistic. There is a good feel- 
ing and a well thought out line in the 
“Poéme.” We find a striking resemblance 
between the theme marked sostenuto e 
dramatico and the melody of the slow 
movement of Schubert’s Second Trio for 
piano, violin and ’cello. The “Perpetuum 
Mobile” is attractive and will make a 
fine effect when played by a brilliant 
violinist. The “Poéme Legendaire” is 
inscribed to David Mannes. 

Leo Ornstein is represented by “Three 
Russian Impressions” for the violin. 
They are “Olga,” a Tempo di Valse in 
G Major; “Natascha,” an Andante molto 
espressivo in G minor, and “Sonja,” a 
Viva ma non troppo in G major. They 
were written last year and introduced at 
a New York recital by Vera Barstow, to 
whom the first is inscribed. Not in Mr. 
Ornstein’s present-day idiom, they are 
nevertheless splendid pieces, built on con- 
ventional lines in a certain sense, yet with 
enough individual harmonic contrast to 
lift them out of the rut occupied by the 
average new violin composition. 

They are not difficult and deserve a 
place in the groups of short pieces which 


TWENTY GRAND OPERA TRANSCRIPTIONS. 
For Violin and Piano. By Karl Rissland. 
Price $1. “NEw FORMULA FOR THE PIANO 
TEACHER AND PIANO STUDENT.” By Wassili 
Safonoff. Price, $1, net. ‘‘PROGRESSIVE VIO- 
LIN STUDIES BY FAMOUS MASTERS.” Selected 
and Edited by Eugene Gruenberg. Volume 
lI. Price, $1. Boston: The Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

{‘“PoEkME LEGENDAIRE,” 
BILE.”” Two Compositions for the Violin with 
Piano Acompaniment. By Karl Rissland, Op. 
21. Price, 75 cents and $1 each, respectively. 
THREE RUSSIAN’ IMPRESSIONS. “OLGA,’’ 
“NATASCHA,” “SONJA.”” Three Compositions 
for the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Leo Ornstein, Op. 37. Price, 60 cents 
each, the first two, 75 cents the third. Bos- 
ton: The Oliver Ditson Company. 
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Mr. Henry Holden 
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violinists present in their recital pro- 
grams. The other two pieces are dedi- 
cated to Mischa Elman and Francis 


Macmillen. 
* * * 


¢¢QIONGS of the Russian People,” ed- 
ited by Kurt Schindler, which 
were published last season separately, 
are now issued by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany in a fine edition under one cover.** 
These arrangements of Mr. Schind- 
ler’s, with English texts prepared by 
Jane and Deems Taylor, were fully dis- 
cussed in MUSICAL AMERICA last season. 
Suffice it to say here that they are again 
welcome in their new edition and that 
they are worthy of the serious attention 
of every lover of folk-music, presented in 
artistic arrangements. 
* * * 


HE Musicians’ Publishing Company 
in Los Angeles issues an attractive 
piano piece by Fr. W. Warnke-Miller, 
entitled “Moments of Leisure.’§§ It is 
whimsical in spirit and pleasingly writ- 
ten and should be useful both in teaching 
and as a short number in recital. There 
is much Schumann in it. A rather senti- 
mental song, that many will like, pub- 
lished by this house, is Otto Kunitz’s 
“Because of Thee.” It has some exceed- 
ingly good points, although a revision 
might tend to make the voice part more 
effective from the singer’s standpoint. 
: A. W. K. 


**SONGS OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. For 
Chorus of Mixed Voices. Edited by Kurt 
Schindler. Price, $1. Boston: The Oliver 
Ditson Company. 

§§““MOMENTS OF LEISURE.”” For the Piano. 
By Fr. W. Warnke-Miiller, Op. 8, No. 1. 
Price, 40 cents. ‘‘BECAUSE OF THEE.” Song 
for a High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Otto Kunitz. Price, 50 cents. Los 


Angeles: Musicians’ Publishing Co. 
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ERIE DELIGHTS IN 
RABINOFF OPERA 


Boston Company Gives ‘‘ Tosca” 
—Recitals by Godowsky and 
Dr. Wolle 


Erie, Pa., Oct. 28.—The Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company, in its 
premier visit here at the Park Opera 
louse, Oct. 26, gave an excellent per- 
formance of Puccini’s “Tosca,” with the 
fascinating Louisa Villani in the title 
réle, Giovanni Zenatello as Cavaradossi, 
and George Baklanoff as Scarpia. The 
Ballet Russe was an alluring picture of 
orientalism in its presentation of the 
“Prince Igor” ballet. The audience ex- 
pressed enthusiastic appreciation o1 the 
entire performance. 

Earlier in the month Leopold Godow- 
sky, the famous Polish pianist, gave a 
recital at Masonic Temple, presenting in 
his own inimitable style a varied pro- 
gram of important piano compositions 
to the delight of a discriminating audi- 
ence. 

On Oct. 17 Dr. J. Fred Wolle, organist 
and director of the famous Bach Choir 
at Bethlehem, Pa., dedicated the new 
organ at St. Peter’s Cathedral. The or- 
gan program was interspersed with 
choir numbers under the direction of 
Bessie Weindorf Young, and a well-pre- 
sented soprano solo by Lulu Sechrist- 
Schleicher. E. M. 





SIOUX CITY BOOKS ARTISTS 





Local Musical Bodies Present Series of 
Excellent Concerts 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa, Nov. 1.—Sioux 
City’s first big concert course, conducted 
by the local musical organizations, will 
bring celebrated artists here, including 
Ethel Leginska, Nov. 15; Kreisler, Feb. 
12; Alma Gluck, March 21, and the New 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, di- 
rector, with Zimbalist as soloist, March 
31. Evan Williams was recently heard 
by a large audience. 

The members of the committee, Mrs. 
Ida Galinsky Courstion, chairman; Mrs. 
Mary Finley Krebs, Ethel H. Lynch, Ida 
Elsie Kilborne, Mrs. Ethel Jamison 
Booth, Miss M. Opal Bullard and Paul 
F. MacCollin, are a few of the young 
musicians of the city and represent the 
different musical organizations. 





Fabri Opera School’s New York Address 


Through an inadvertence, the New 
York address of the Fabri Opera School 
was incorrectly printed in the Special 
Fall Issue of MuSICAL AMERICA. The ad- 
dress is No. 68 West Eighty-second 
Street. Here Maestro Fabri teaches 
every Monday afternoon. The headquar- 
ters of the school are in Philadelphia. 








New Wind Instrument Club 
Organized in Los Angeles 











Plowe Wind Instrument Club, Los An geles. 


Row: 


Front Row, Left to Right: 
issi, Horn; Jay Plowe, Flute and Director; Samuel Bennett, Horn. 


Second 


Antonio Ramondi, Clarinet; E. Mancusi, Oboe; Nicola Donatelli, Bas- 


soon; George Vieira, Bassoon; W. E. Strong, Clarinet 


OS ANGELES, Oct. 30.—A new so- 

ciety in Los Angeles is the Plowe 
Wind Instrument Club, organized by Jay 
Plowe, solo flautist of the local Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Plowe was for 
two years flautist with the Berlin Opera 
and later spent two years with the Ellen 
Beach Yaw company. On coming to Los 
Angeles with the latter organization he 
became enamoured of the climate and 
opportunities, and now is playing the 
flute while his oranges grow. 

The club is composed of Mr. Plowe, 
flute and director; Antonio Ramondi and 
W. E. Strong, clarinets; E. Mancusi, 
oboe; Nicola Donatelli and George Vieira, 
bassoons, and O. Perissi and Samuel Ben- 
nett, horns. 

Already a most attractive repertory 
has been chosen, as is shown by the fol- 
iowing list, most of which are novelties 
in the West: 








New Successes for 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


—TOUR 1916-1917— 


and a superb voice. 


singers. 


Lincoln Daily Star, Oct, 25, 1916, 


Seldom has a Lincoln audience of music lovers heard a more artistic pro- 
gram than that presented by Reinald Werrenrath, the noted baritone, at the 
Temple Theatre Tuesday evening. 

The recital was thoroughly enjoyable and delightful in every detail. Mr. 
Werrenrath is endowed with a dominating personality, a magnificent physique 
His voice is uniformly rich, with deep, warm color, and 
he uses it with artistic finish and appreciation. 


Colorado Springs Gazette, Oct. 27, 1916. 


His singing is of the smooth, flowing type. The universally acclaimed bel 
eanto, which has always distinguished the vocalism of the great international 
An ideal, which, for the preservation of the higher refinements of 
the art of singing so ruthlessly ignored by the latter-day schools of forcible 


Suite, by Jules Moquet, for septet, flute, 
oboe, two clarinets, horn and two bassoons ; 
Prelude and Fughetta, by Pierne, for full 
octet; the Beethoven Wind Octet; Premiére 
Suite, by Dubois, octet; Beethoven’s Quintet, 
Op. 16, for oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon and 
piano; Suite in B Flat, by Ambrose, for flute, 
oboe, clarinet and piano; Paul, Juon’s Diver- 
tamenta, Op. 51, for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon and piano. 


The club will make its first appear- 
ance with the Brahms String Quintet at 
its next concert, and later will be heard 
at the Ebell Club, at the Riverside .Tues- 
day Musical Club and at various other 
concerts and recitals during hs ~~ 





Laurels for Helen Stanley with Ellis 
Opera Company 


Helen Stanley, the noted American so- 
prone of the Chicago Opera Association, 

as been winning laurels on the tour of 
the Ellis Opera Company. Miss Stanley 
has sung Micaela in the “Carmen” per- 
formances with Geraldine Farrar as 
Carmen. A Kansas City critic consid- 
ered her performance of the highest rank, 
and said, that “her place, as far as the 
music-lovers of this city are concerned, 
was fixed last night.” In Fort Worth 
she was stated to have “scored the big- 
gest hit of the evening.” 





Anna Fitziu Engaged as Soloist for 
Damrosch Players’ Tour 


R. E. Johnston arranged last week 
with Walter Damrosch for the engage- 
ment of Anna Fitziu as principal soprano 
for the 1917 Spring tour with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 


O. Per- 


AMATO OPENS SERIES 
IN HARRISBURG, PA. 


Hochstein and Lafarge Assist 
Baritone—Kreisler, Kindler 
and Keyes Draw Well 


HARRISBURG, PA., Oct. 23.—The opening 
concert of the Keystone concert course 


was given Monday evening in the Chest- 
nut Street Auditorium by Pasquale 
Amato and David Hochstein, violinist, 
with Maurice Lafarge, concertmaster of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, as ac- 
companist. 

Fritz Kreisler appeared in a recital 
Wednesday evening, under the auspices 
of the Harrisburg Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. He was 
in his best form and gave a character- 
istic Kreisler program before the large 
audience. 

A large number of persons attended 
the Wednesday Club concert in Fahne- 
stock Hall on Thursday night. The 
program was given by Hans Kindler, 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and Margaret Keyes, contralto, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss 
Keyes, with her rich voice of exceptional 
range, offered a group of German songs. 
Mrs. Florence Wessell of New York was 
the accompanist. 

Sascha Jacobinoff, the young Ameri- 
can violinist, and Elsa Lyons Cook were 
heard in a recital in Fahnestock Hall 
the evening of Oct. 10. G. A. Q. 





GERALD MAAS JOINS VOLPE 





Distinguished ’Cellist New Member of 
Institute Faculty 


The Volpe Institute of Music, an- 
nounces the engagement of Gerald Maas, 
a prominent ’cellist of Europe, as a mem- 
ber of its faculty. Gerald Maas studied 
in Paris at the Conservatoire, where he 
attained a prize, and in Leipsic with 
Klengel. When nineteen years old he 
was first solo ’cellist of the Kaim Or- 
chestra (Konzertverein) in Munich. He 
gave concerts as soloist in Berlin with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, in London, 
and many other leading cities. He was 
‘cellist of the Munich Quartet and played 
with Saint-Saéns, whose second ’cello 
sonata he performed with the composer 
at the French Festival in Munich. 

Mr. Maas was first ’cello teacher at 
the Frankfurt Conservatorium, as the 
successor of Alwin Schroeder and Hugo 
Becker, and a member of the celebrated 
Rebner Quartet. Mr. Maas is indorsed 
by such eminent musicians as Fritz 
Kreisler and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


T. Arthur Smith Opens Ten-Star Series 
in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—T. Ar- 
thur Smith opened his Ten Star Series 
this afternoon with a large audience and 
great enthusiasm. The artist was Mme. 
Frances Alda of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Her two songs, by Frank La 
Forge (who was also the accompanist of 
the occasion), “Unrequited Love” and 
“Song of the Open,” were re-demanded. 

W. F. 


Langenus Again with Damrosch 


Gustave Langenus, the clarinetist, hay 
returned to his former position as first 
clarinetist of the New York Symphony. 
Mr. Langenus resigned last spring be- 
cause of a difficulty concerning salary. 
This matter is now settled. His absence 
at the first concerts was noticed. 





VINCENT BACH 


Ses 


FEE. 


declamation, will, it is hoped, continue to be held to. 


His performance was most refreshing in point of tonal fluency and distinct Corn d Trum et Virtuos f 
enunciation. He likewise brings into his work a ripe understanding of the et an P . o 4a 


principles involved in an effective employment of technic and breathing, fine 
’ 
' 





coloring, dignity, and a convincing manner of delivery. MANAGE MENT 
Dr. ALFRED G. ROBYN 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 32 
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FRENCH MUSICIANS HEARD IN LONDON CONCERTS 


Stirring Performances by Bandsmen—‘“ Samson ”’ Chosen to Open Beecham | Opera Season—Concerts and 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12, Nottingham Place, W., 
London, Oct. 9, 1916. 


AST week the coming of La Musique 
de la Garde Républicaine was the 
event and this week the concert given 
by them in the Royal Albert Hall and 
their departure claim first place. Un- 
der the valuable direction of M. le Capi- 
taine Guillaume Balay, La Musique gave 
a fine account of itself at the concert, by 
which French war charities must have 
benefited greatly, and the delicacy and 
variety of their tone and what one might 
call their coloratura work were most re- 
markable. The massed bands of the 
Guards also played and the soloists were 
Phyllis Lett, Rosina Buckmann and 
Thorpe Bates. At the end of the con- 
cert, enthusiasm reached its climax when 
the Guards played “La Marseillaise” and 
La Musique our National Anthem. Fri- 
day morning saw the departure of the 
band from Charing Cross, the Lord 
Mayor of London, members of the 
French Embassy and many military lead- 
ers being present. 

At eleven o’clock the Guards Band 
was drawn up before the special train 
and played “Auld Lang Syne” as it is 
seldom our privilege to hear it played. 
Then the company stood at attention, 
bare-headed for “La Marseillaise” and 
then the whistle for the departure of 
the train roused volleys of cheers and 
shouting of “Vive la France” and “Vive 
l’Angleterre,” amid much waving of 
French flags. 

At Folkstone La Musique made a stay 
of some hours to give a concert in the 
Pleasure Gardens Theater, the proceeds 
there also going to French charities. The 
members of the band were entertained 
at luncheon and tea at the Metropole and 
Captain Balay was presented with a 
large bouquet. Then they were escorted 
to the harbor by the massed bands of the 
Canadian Cavalry and had a truly tri- 
umphal march over the famous Leas 
Promenade. 


“Samson” to Open Opera Season 


The autumn season of opera will be 
opened on Saturday evening next by Sir 
Thomas Beecham at the Aldwych Thea- 
ter, with “Samson and Dalila,” by 
Saint-Saéns, notable as the first perform- 





Recitals of Worth 


ance here in the vernacular, though, of 
course, familiar in the original at Covent 
Garden and on the concert platform. 
Edna Thornton will be the Dalila, Fred- 
eric Blamey the Samson, Frederick Aus- 
tin the High Priest and Norman Allin 
(a newcomer) the Aged Hebrew. Almost 
all the singers heard under this man- 
agement last season will have a part in 
this venture, as well as several fresh 
ones. The conductors will be Sir Thomas, 
Percy Pitt, Lulius Harrison and Eugene 
Goossens. Several novelties are being 
performed, among them “Louise,” to be 
given for the first time in English. 

The Promenade Concerts have again 
been given a further extension of two 
more weeks and the same high standard 
of singers and players will be upheld. 
Last Thursday we had a fine perform- 
ance of MacDowell’s Piano Concerto in 
D Minor, a work of great distinction and 
beauty, excellently played by Cecil 
Baumer, and on the same program there 
was Arthur de Greef’s delightful piece, 
“Four Old Flemish Songs for Orchestra,” 
which were greatly to the taste of the 
audience. The composer had to bow his 
thanks from his seat in the Circle. 

The All-British Concerts were resumed 
at Steinway Hall Thursday evening un- 
der the direction of Isidore de Lara, who 
again made a most vigorous speech in 
protest against the neglect of native tal- 
ent. The novelties of the evening were 
an Eastern Suite by Dr. Cecil Hazleburst 
and three violin pieces by W. H. Reed, 
the leader of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, which were musicianly and mel- 
odious and of sincere feeling. The 
“Hours of Music” at Claridge’s Hotel 
have also recommenced, promising to be 
as popular fixtures as ever. 


Chappell Ballad Concerts Opened 


The opening event in the Chappell 
Ballad Concerts in the Queen’s Hall was 
an entire success, though one could have 
wished fewer encores. The New Queen’s 
Hall Light Orchestra of forty perform- 
ers, under Alick MacLean’s direction, 
was warmly welcomed and among sev- 
eral excellent numbers gave Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” and a “Keltic 
Lament,” by J. H. Foulds. But the de- 
sirability of the inclusion of an old- 
fashioned waltz by Waldteufel seemed 
questionable. Of the singers, Carmen 
Hlill was first favorite and sang a de- 
lightful new song, “It’s Only a Tiny Gar- 
den,” by Haydn Wood, with great charm. 
A promising and successful first appear- 
ance was made by Kenneth Ellis, a fine 
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bass singer, pupil of Frank Broadbent, 
who was vociferously encored in “The 
Lute Player” and “The Blue Dragoons.” 
Irene Scharrer, the pianist, played as 
only she can, especially in her Chopin 
group. Two other successful new songs 
were “The Village Band,’ by Hermann 
Lohr,” and “The Soul of the Spring,” by 
Montague F. Phillips. The first was well 
sung by Fraser Gange and the second by 
Clara Butterworth. 

Dan Godfrey has just started his 
twenty-second season of symphony con- 
certs and “Monday Specials,” at the 
Winter Gardens, Bournemouth, and they 
promise to be well up to their previous 
high standard. In every concert there 
will be one or more novelties. Mr. God- 
frey has already scheduled fifty-one new 
works for production, twenty-one of them 
being by British composers. An impor- 
tant item is the playing by Benno Mois- 
eiwitch of Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford’s Piano Concerto, which was written 
for Moriz Rosenthal. Other novelties 
are to be a Piano Concerto by Juliette 
Folville (the composer will be the solo- 
ist) Bantock’s “Scottish Rhapsody,” 
“Macbeth” Overture by Algernon Ash- 
ton, Corder’s “Prospero” Overture, a 
Quintet by T. F. Durhill, Percy Grain- 
ger’s “Handel in the Strand,” Cyril 
Tootham’s “Pan,” Perceval Garett’s 
“Helston Ferry Dance” and Arthur Hin- 
ton’s “Endymion” Suite. 


Recital by Soprano 


To-morrow Alaine Gritton starts the 
recital ball rolling at Avolian Hall. She 
will be assisted by Myrtle Meggy and 
her twin brother, Eric Gritton, who is 
well known as a composer and pianist 
and who is now in the London Rifle 
Brigade. Miss Gritton has a beautiful 
soprano and much is expected of her. 

Beatrice Harrison, that gifted young 
English ’cellist, is about to start on her 
fourth tour of the United States, and 
will doubtless soon be telling Americans 
how glad she is to be with them again, 
for she dearly loves her public on the 
other side. 

This evening Amy Sherwin recom- 
mences her Monday Evenings at Stein- 
way Hall. There we shall doubtless find 
more budding talent for which these 
concerts are a great help. 

Mrs. Harry Bedford, a_ delightful 
singer of folk and old English and 
French songs, has already made for 
herself a unique position here, probably 
because she was not trained to be a pro- 
fessional singer. Both before and after 
her marriage she was one of the attrac- 
tions in the Dublin Castle set, for her 
father was Major Neville Mansergh 
Thus it was not until necessity drove her 
that she decided to take up music profes- 
sionally. At once she made a mark by 
her personal charm, innate gaiety and 
keen artistic perception. Her perform- 
ances are a sheer delight. She is also a 
successful teacher and specially likes 
Americans, as she finds them keen and 
apt pupils. She is a | gp 2 of Mrs. 
Hutchinson and is fond of singing songs 
written by Kate Coates, a clever young 
composer and accompanist. | 





NOTED ARTISTS IN 
MONTREAL SERIES 


Lamontagne Concerts Started— 
Maud Allan’s Dancing Is 
Highly Praised 


MONTREAL, CANADA, Oct. 23.—The 
Montreal musical season has opened most 
auspiciously, with a month of excellent 
music, beginning with a week’s engage- 
ment of the San Carlo Opera Company. 
C. O. Lamontagne has introduced a series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts at His 
Majesty’s Theater, which have sprung 
into instant popularity. Leo Ornstein, 
who inaugurated the series, was greeted 
with a packed house and created a very 
favorable impression. Léon Rothier sang 
at the second concert and musicians gen- 
erally united in praising his artistic style 
and his smooth, melodic phrasing, as well 
as the splendid tone quality he exhibited. 
At the third concert, Jean Verd and 
Roderick White united in a piano and 
violin program which attracted a large 
audience and yesterday Aline Van 
Barentzen gave a piano recital, which 
was much enjoyed. 

Maud Allan’s engagement of three 
nights and a matinee at the Princess 
Theater was an artistic triumph. Her 
dancing has gained in distinction and 
grace and her poetic interpretation of 
such unusual subjects for the dance as 
Chopin’s “Funeral March” cannot easily 
be forgotten. Her own symphony or- 
chestra under the direction of Ernest 
Bloch enhanced the charm of her dances, 
and gave an orchestral concert, as well. 

The Tuesday Musical Club of St. Lam- 
bert, hitherto a purely feminine organi- 
zation, has decided to admit men asso- 
ciate members, and has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Honorary president, Mrs. 
J. H. Watson; president, Mrs. Eldred 
Archibald; vice-president, Gertrude La- 
montagne; treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Miller; 
corresponding secretary, Bernice Elliott; 
recording secretary, Marion Dart; li- 
brarian, Gertrude Cope; musical con- 
ductor, Winifred Goodchild. The club 
plans to give an oratorio or cantata this 
fall, and an operetta in the spring. 

Dr. H. C. Perrin, director of McGill 
Conservatorium of Music, will ‘give four 
musical lectures. The opening staff re- 
cital of the Conservatorium was given on 
Oct. 19 by Walter Hungerford, piano; 
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Norman Notley, baritone; and Saul 
Brant, violinist. The Conservatorium 
Orchestra has begun rehearsals for the 
season. Professor Mottram, McGill Con- 
servatorium lecturer on vocal physiology, 
has gone to Toronto University. 

Gilderoy Scott, contralto, of New York, 

ave a well-attended recital in the Ritz- 

arlton Hotel on Oct. 19. 

Louise Clark of Boston has been ap- 
pointed soprano soloist of American Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Charles Hopkins Ould, organist of St. 
Andrews’ church, is giving a series of 
Thursday evening organ recitals which 
are attracting much attention. 

David Bispham sang at the Orpheum 
Theater last week and was given an ova- 
tion at every performance. His skillful 
handling of his voice caused singing 
teachers to advise their pupils to hear 
him. ' . oa 
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“He has an unusually mellow voice, 
well placed and under control. Appear- 
ing with orchestra, he made a most 
favorable impression. He san in 
French, German, Italian and English.” 
—Foreign Edition of Musical Courier. 
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RECITAL HONORS FOR CHICAGO SOPRANO 





Rubee DeLamarter a Singer of 
Pronounced Talent—Charming 
De Tréville Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 5, 1916. 

NUSUAL and interesting was the 

song recital which Rubee DeLamar- 
ter, the wife of our distinguished fel- 
low-townsman, Eric DeLamarter, gave 
last Tuesday evening at the Orchestra 
Hall Foyer, assisted at the piano by Mr. 
DeLamarter. 

An interesting group of five ancient 
folk tunes of eastern Europe was given 
with temperamental warmth and a fidel- 
as | to the national traits of the works 
which captivated her hearers at once. 

Mrs. DeLamarter’s voice, a soprano, 
which is remarkably well cultivated, 
which has a timbre of unusual warmth 
and which responds to her changing 
moods readily, was a revelation to her 
listeners. In such songs as “A Christ- 
mas Cradle Song,” by Erkki Melartin, 
a Finnish composer, in “In the Apple 
Boughs” and “Canoe Song,” by Albert 
Mallinson, both of which were rede- 
manded, and in “The Sea Witch,” by her 
husband, also repeated, she was most 
happy. Her English diction was excep- 
tionally clear. 

Besides noteworthy vocal qualifica- 
tions, this singer also has a most in- 
gratiating stage presence. 

Yvonne De Treville gave the fifth reg- 
ular Wednesday morning recital at the 
Ziegfeld Theater last week, assisted by 
Edith Bowyer Whiffen, accompanist. 
The recital attracted a goodly number of 
music-lovers. Mlle. de Tréville, whose 
attainments as a soprano of exceptional 
worth are known to most Chicagoans, re- 
peated her success of last year when she 
gave a similar recital at the Illinois Thea- 
ter, and sang again a long list of charm- 
ing songs from the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Her 
group of American and English songs 
included Gena Branscombe’s “If You E’er 
Have Seen,” and several other songs by 
contemporaneous writers, dedicated to 
the singer. They were presented with 
rare skill and tonal brilliancy. 

Carol Robinson, a Chicago pianist, was 
heard at Central Music Hall Wednesday 
evening, in a piano recital which had the 
merit of breaking away, in part at least, 
from the traditional. The César Franck 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue, the G Minor 
Sonata, by Schumann, a Caprice, by 
Sinding, and a Scherzo in B Minor, by 
Balakireff, disclosed imaginative quali- 
ties, a technique of mechanical certainty, 
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and a musical understanding which 
brought these pieces clearly before her 
audience, though in the Franck number 
a bigger conception might have been 
possible. However, its intimate char- 
acter was brought out admirably. The 
Balakireff novelty was welcome. 
Richard Smith Davis, baritone, as- 
sisted by Robert Ambrosius, the Chicago 


violoncellist, was heard in recital Friday 
evening at Central Music Hall. Mr. Da- 
vis’ program was comprehensive in style 
and school. He possesses an organ 
which is particularly pleasant in mezza 
voce, which is well schooled and which is 
used with great intelligence. Mr. Am- 
brosius disclosed good musicianship, fine 
rhythmic sense, highly developed tech- 
nique and an individual style. Edgar 
Nelson’s accompaniments were superb. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





BEATRICE HARRISON HEARD WITH GARDNER 





’Cellist and Violinist Offer Joint 
Program of Marked 
Charm 


Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, and Samuel 
Gardner, violinist, gave a joint recital at 
Aeolian Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
Each artist was heard in a group of so- 
los, and, together with Clarence Adler, 
pianist, they played Dvorak’s “Dumky” 
Trio, giving that work an admirable per- 
formance in every detail. Mr. Adler 
proved an excellent ensemble artist, play- 
ing spiritedly and with a fine sense of 
proportion. 

Miss Harrison, lately returned from 
London, was in fine form, and played 
many numbers widely contrasted in style. 
Bach’s three chorales, “Ich ruf zu dir 
Herr Jesu Christ,” “Wenn wir in héch- 
sten Nothen sein,” and “Mein Seel’ erhebt 
dem Herrn,” arranged for ’cello by An- 


thony Bernard, and played for the first 
time in America, were interesting in this 
novel setting. The young English ’cel- 
list renewed the excellent impression that 
she has already made in New York, and 
was cordially welcomed. Francis Moore 
was her accompanist. 

Mr. Gardner again demonstrated his 
splendid musicianship in numbers by 
Pugnani, Gliere, Brahms, Wieniawski, 
and his own “Melodie.” His fiery play- 
ing of the Brahms D Minor Hungarian 
Dance roused his hearers to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm, while his ha:monics in the 
“Souvenir de Moscow” were clean and 
dazzling. A larger, warmer tone than 
Mr. Gardner draws from his violin is sel- 
dom heard. He has the good taste not 
to obtrude his personality upon his au- 
diences and not to indulge in the empty 
eccentricities that often mar the virtu- 
oso’s playing. Emil Newman again dem- 
onstrated that he is a valuable addition 
to the ranks of the eee m 
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Princess Tsianina, the Indian mezzo- 
soprano, was the guest of the Wednesday 
Class in the Mehan Studios, New York, 
on Oct. 25. Owing to a severe cold, she 
was unable to sing, which was a great 
disappointment to all present, but an in- 
teresting program was given by artist 
pupils. Those who sang were Helen 
Latham and Mary Kendel, contraltos; 
Ilazel Lee and Eve Lynn, sopranos, and 
Gordon Reed, baritone. The class was 
also entertained by John Barnes Wells, 
who sang a number of his own com- 
positions. 

* aK * 

Many pupils of Sergei Kilbansky, the 
New York vocal instructor, are meeting 
with success. Anne Murray, contralto, 
met with such success at her first appear- 
ance recently at the Rialto Theater that 
her engagement was prolonged to six 
weeks. Helen Weiller has been chosen 
as contralto soloist of the Harling Folk- 
song Quartet. Alice B. Heydon has been 
engaged as soprano soloist at the Central 
Christian Church. Valeska Wagner, 
mezzo-soprano, replaced Mme. Gadski at 
the recent Irish Bazaar on short notice. 
She sang a group of songs and met with 
great success. Felice de Gregorio and 
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Walter Copeland are engaged for several 
appearances at the public school con- 
certs. Marie Louise Wagner, dramatic 
soprano, gave a recital at Chickering 
Hall on Oct. 31. Betsy Lane Shepherd 
gave a recital at the home of Mrs. Jona- 
than Thorne at Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 
28. * ok * 

Mary Chontrelle Armstrong, who is 
teaching the “Ideal Music Method for Be- 
ginners,” will give a series of talks on 
the Effa Ellis Perfield system, of which 
she is the New York representative, 
every Tuesday during November at 4.30 
p. m., at her, studio, No. 100 Carnegie 
Hall. 

+ * * 

That nobody is born with “absolute 
pitch” and that everybody can acquire it 
who is not color-blind, and that each 
tone of the diatonic scale has its repre- 
sentative color among the seven primary 
and five hybrid colors, was the subject 
of an interesting discourse given re- 
cently by Edward Maryon at the Burritt 
ee on East Nineteenth Street, New 

ork. 


Second Recital for Miss Menges 


As a result of her distinctive success 
at her New York début in Aeolian Hall 
a few weeks ago Isolde Menges, the vio- 
linist, has been engaged to give another 
recital in the same auditorium on Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 17. The Brahms So- 
nata in D Minor and compositions by 
Handel, Gluck, Fiocco, Bach, Saint-Saéns 
and Brahms-Joachim will be included 





in Miss Menges’s second New York pro- 
gram. 
her. 


Richard Epstein will accompany 


SPIERING REVIVES 
A BACH CONCERTO 


American Violinist’s Authority 
Also Shown in Reger Work 
Dedicated to Him 


THEODORE SPIERING, violin recital, A&o- 
lian Hall, Friday afternoon, Nov. 3. Accom- 
panist, Maurice Eisner. Program: 


Bach, Concerto in A Minor; Schumann, 
Fantasy, Op. 131; Nardini, Larghetto; 
Brahms-Joachim, Hungarian Dance No. 7, in 
A Major; Ondricek, Barcarolle; Sauret, “Far- 
falla”’; Reger, Prelude and Fugue, Op. 131a 
(For violin alone. First time. Dedicated to 
Mr. Spiering); Rubinstein-Wieniawski, Ro- 
mance; Tschaikowsky, Valse-Scherzo. 





Mr. Spiering’s annual recital in New 
York, since his return from his sojourn 
in Berlin, is looked forward to with 
eagerness by serious music lovers. For 
the noted violinist and conductor always 
addresses his public with a program of 
worth. Last Friday he presented a well- 


chosen list, and performed his offerings 
in a distinguished manner. 

Bach’s Concerto in A Minor has been 
absurdly neglected in New York of late 
years. Memory serves to call up among 
recent performances only that given by 
Fritz Kreisler at his first recital this 
year. And since it is quite as important 
a work as the great E Major, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why this neglect. Mr. 
Spiering brought to it that freedom from 
the worldly which this profound music 
demands, and called up its true spirit. 
Schumann’s Fantasy, about which so 
much was written when Kreisler played 
it last year, is one of Mr. Spiering’s 
specialties. He studied it with Joachim, 
for whom it was written, and introduced 
it in Chicago, under Theodore Thomas, 
as far back as 1893. Barring a few dull 
spaces in the work, it is remarkably in- 
teresting for a late Schumann product, 
for when the great master had reached 
his opus numbers higher than one hun- 
dred he no longer had the inspired mes- 
sages that he gave out in his earlier com- 
positions. 

There was considerable interest in the 
Reger Prelude and Fugue for violin 
alone, which the late German contra- 
puntist dedicated to the American vio- 
linist. But the work proved only mildiy 
engaging. It is typical of Reger in his 
everyday mood; it is a good prelude and 
a good fugue, but it is not one of his 
best. Compared with the solo sonatas 
for violin, which Spalding and Zimbalist 
have played for us, it is unimportant. 
Mr. Spiering played it with zeal and un- 
derstanding, and did his utmost to make 
it interesting. The shorter pieces he 
played with supreme taste, virtuosity— 
always the virtuosity of an erudite mu- 
sician and not of the Salongeiger, as the 
Germans put it—and refinement. At the 
end of the first group of short items he 
added in response to the applause the 
Dvorak-Kreisler E Minor Slavonic 
Dance, which should be heard more often. 
One of the loveliest of these dances, it 
has been set wonderfully for the violin 
by-Kreisler, and makes an admirable re- 
cital piece. 

Maurice Eisner played splendid ac- 
companiments. 

A. W. K. 


The Zoellner String Quartet presented 
the Frank Bridge “Novelettes” in a re- 
cital at the College of Music of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. 
D., on Oct. 26. 
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VIOLINISTS COMMAND BOSTON’S EAGER INTEREST 


Notable Recitals by Albert Spalding and Evelyn Starr—Raymond Havens, Pianist, Finds a Responsive 
Public—Kneisel Quartet Concert and a Program of Russian Songs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Nov. 6, 1916. 


WO violin recitals in one week, and 
both commanding interest! Evelyn 
Starr chose her program unwisely, but 
stirred and captivated a Jordan Hall au- 
dience with her piquant personality, her 
charm of appearance and manner, the 
vigor and virility of her art. She need 
not have chosen a concerto, even Lalo’s 
“Symphony Espagnole,” to demonstrate 
her virtuosity or her power, as her pre- 
vious numbers—the Beethoven Sonata 
and the Vitali Chaconne—had already 
proved her stature. Some day violinists 
will shun and avoid the concerto (unless 
orchestral accompaniment is provided) 
on their recital programs. All the more 
wonder that, despite this error in judg- 
ment, the young Canadian débutante in- 
terested her audience until the very end. 
Then, at the risk of losing suburban 
trains, they demanded two encores. In 
these days, the eye demands beauty as 
much as does the ear, and graceful and 
expressive movement is of almost as 
much importance in the recital as in 
the ballet. Evelyn Starr was like a me- 


dizval youth with her short, dull-gold 
hair, her boyish figure, and her fascinat- 
ing gait, like that of an eager child. 

Albert Spalding acted like an Ameri- 
can gentleman, and played like a master. 
His. program was well made: a sonata, 
prelude and fugue, group of folk dances, 
set of show pieces. No concerto, no sym- 
phony, no air mit variations. With An- 
dré Benoist as his colleague, he dared 
to open with the César Franck Sonata, 
and the perfection of the ensemble jus- 
tified the act of daring. There was a bit 
of disappointment over his substitution 
of the Saint-Saéns number for the Spald- 
ing Prelude in B Major, which appeared 
on the printed program, as many persons 
were interested to judge the merit of 
Spalding, the composer. The audience 
was loth to part with this admirable pair 
of musicians. After the final printed 
number, the Paganini Caprice, No. 
XXIV, Mr. Spalding played the delicate 
little Serenade of Pierné with distinc- 
tion and grace, then responded with a 
brilliant performance of Sarasate at his 
trickiest and again with Chaminade at 
her cleverest. No more enjoyable recital 
will be given here this season. 


Raymond Havens Pleases Hearers 


Another American boy attracted a 
large audience to Jordan Hall during 
the week: Raymond Havens, pianist, in 
a Chopin program. A disciple of the 
late Carl Baermann, Mr. Havens is a 
pianist of decided promise, but not yet 
emotionally mature enough to give an 
entire Chopin program with complete 
success. Possibly, not probably, a wild- 
eyed poet might play Chopin for an hour 
and a half without monotony, but Mr. 
Havens is not a wild-eyed poet. He is a 
young musician with a remarkable 
technique. His interpretations are clean, 
unsentimental and most uncompromis- 
ingly honest. About halfway down the 
program he essayed the Barcarolle, Op. 
60. No Venetian barchetta, this, but an 
Old Town Canoe on a windy day, racing 
gayly on the Charles with a couple of 
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stalwart young Anglo-Saxons at the pad- 
dle. The “Marche Funébre” in the B Flat 
Minor Sonata, on the other hand, he 
played with becoming emotional re- 
straint. We expect to hear and enjoy 
Mr. Havens frequently, now that he has 
found his public. 

The Kneisel Quartet found a large au- 
dience to welcome the first of the Tues- 
day afternoon concerts at Steinert Hall. 
The change from evening to mid-after- 
noon for these chamber concerts is wise. 
Here in America most persons need to 
follow up a day of busy complications 
with something more brilliant, more 
dashing than the work of a carefully 
disciplined, conscientious string quartet 
—or with restful sleep. There is no real 
excuse for dozing at an afternoon con- 
cert, even though the Bruckner Quintet 
is in progress! Intimate confessions re- 
veal the truth that except for a stray 
critic and a couple of earnest students 
fresh (?) from Ebenezer Prout’s “Mu- 
sical Form,” few derived any pleasure 
from the playing of this Quintet. In- 
deed, the majority of the audience 
seemed to forgive the academic render- 
ing of both this number and the Beetho- 
ven Quartet in D Major that closed the 
program merely for the sake of the ex- 


quisite work of the two artists who 
played Rubinstein’s Sonata for Vioion- 
cello and Pianoforte. 

The gifted Russian pianist Ivan—l 
means Hans—Ebell and the very musi- 
cianly ’cellist, Willem Willeke, pro- 
duced an ensemble that seemed to be a 
fortunate happening, whereas the obvi- 
ous precision of the entire quartet sug- 
gested the conscientious but joyless co- 
operation of a New England church 
choir. 


Program of Russian Songs 


A word about the courageous and de- 
cidedly successful program that Bentley 
Nicholson, a newcomer to Boston, gave 
before a few invited guests at the Ap- 
plied School of Harmony on Thursday 
evening, with that superb accompanist, 
Claire Forbes, who is soon to be heard in 
solo with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, the tenor sang a dozen Russian 
songs, most of them in Russian. Except 
for the Song of India from the “Legend 
of Sadko,” these songs were all unfa- 
miliar. Mr. Nicholson made a profound 
impression. He has promised to follow 
up his success with a French, an Italian, 
and a German evening. 

HENRY L. GIDEON. 





PRAISE FOR FRANCES INGRAM 


Contralto’s Boston Début an Event of 
Pleasing Impressiveness 


Boston, Nov. 1.—Frances Ingram, 
contralto, was heard in her first Boston 
song recital this afternoon at Jordan 
Hall. Much favorable advance informa- 
tion had been distributed here regarding 
her work, and Jordan Hall was well filled 
with the town’s musically curious as a 
result. That they went away highly 
pleased is unquestioned, for Miss Ingram 
gave a performance of great artistic 
value. 

From a vocal standpoint, her program 
would have taxed the capacity of many 
a more experienced singer. But she ably 
met all the vocal exactions. Miss In- 
gram’s voice is a real contralto of depth 
and intensity, of a rich velvety quality 
and resonant throughout, except in her 
extreme pianissimo tones. In her man- 
agement of it she revealed expert school- 
ing. ‘ 

So dramatic were many of her songs 
and so cleverly did Miss Ingram inter- 
pret them, that some slight conception 
could be gained of her histrionic abili- 
ties. In fact, it was in the intensely dra- 
matic pieces that she was the most im- 
pressive. Such songs as Jean Paul 
Kursteiner’s “Invocation to Eros” and 
“The Soul’s Victory” were delivered with 
thrilling effect. She romped through 
Fourdrain’s “Carnival” and was obliged 
to repeat it. W. H. L. 


Alida Wainwright-Bassi Wins Plaudits 
at Bazaar 


Alida Wainwright-Bassi, soprano of 
the Montreal Opera Company, who has 
also appeared in opera and concert in 
California and Honolulu, singing in the 
latter city under patronage of Queen 
Liliuokalani, sang the first time to 
a New York audience when she appeared 
as special soloist at the Italian Bazaar 
on Oct. 30, “Rome Day.” More than 
10,000 persons who jammed the Grand 
Central Palace, vociferously applauded 
the singer when she completed the 
“Ritorna Vincitor” aria from “Aida.” 
Some of the notables in the audience in- 
cluded the Consul General of Italy, 
Signor Caruso, Comm. Solari and many 
others. As an encore Mme. Wainwright- 
Bassi sang the “Last Rose of Summer” 
in English. 








Presentations to Sousa on His Birthday 


John Philip Sousa was sixty-two years 
old last Monday. At the Hippodrome in 
New York and the Opera House in Phila- 
delphia the noted bandmaster’s birthday 
was fittingly celebrated. In Philadelphia 
the leader played for the first time his 
new march, “The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica,” which has been accepted as the 
marching time of the Boy Scouts. This 


organization presented Mr. Sousa with a‘ 


loving cup. Each of the members of 
the “Hip-Hip-Hooray” and “The Big 
Show” companies contributed a silver 
dime, and the coins were moulded by a 
young Philadelphia sculptor into a bust 
of Sousa, which was presented to him. 
Through E. T. Stotesbury, the directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera House of 
Philadelphia presented Mr. Sousa with 
another loving cup. 





GRAINGER’S BOSTON RECITAL 


Pianist-Composer Presents Characteristic 
Program Appealingly 


Boston, Nov. 4.—Percy Grainger, the 
pianist-composer, played in recital here 
yesterday afternoon in Jordan Hall to a 
warmly applausive audience, which un- 
doubtedly would have been greater in 
numbers but for the benefit performance 
for the paralyzed children given in the 
Opera House across the way at the same 
hour. 

Mr. Grainger’s program was of the un- 
usual type, that we have learned to ex- 
pect from him. Brahms, Bach, the Dutch 
composer, Julius Réntgen; Chopin, Al- 
beniz, Cyril Scott and Mr. Grainger him- 
self, together with his arrangements of 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s Irish 
Dances were all on the program. 

The Dutch tunes of Réntgen, collected 
by him from old manuscripts of the Six- 
teenth and early Eighteenth centuries, 
are truly descriptive works, made vitally 
so by Mr. Grainger’s artistic playing of 
them. They had not been heard here be- 
fore. Mr. Grainger made much of Cyril 
Scott’s two “Poems,” one, “The Garden 
of Soul-sympathy,” the other, “Bells.” 
The former contained little to commend 
it, but the latter is an ingenious develop- 
ment for the verse that accompanies it: 


“Sounds of colorless dreams, of strange 
visionary vagueness telling: 

Immaculate music, heralding the life of 
sighs: 

Bells across the lone lassitude, rising, 
rolling, endlessly swelling 

Over the wasteland-solitude, lost in the 
clear chaotic skies.” 


The pianist’s performance of his own 


arrangements of folk songs and dances 
was indeed appealing. Three of these, 
“One More Day, My John,” “Gay but 
Wistful,” and the Irish Reel, had never 
been done before here, and to these, as 
extras, he added others which were fa- 
miliar, “Shepherd’s Hey” and “Irish 
Tune.” These numbers all gave great 
pleasure and he was obliged to repeat 
several. W. 4H. L. 





Mme. Viafora and de Luca Sing for 
Throng at Italian Bazaar 


At the close of the Italian Bazaar at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, on 
Nov. 5, musical numbers were performed 
for a throng of hearers by Mme. Gina 
Viafora and Giuseppe de Luca. Mme. 
Viafora delighted her audience with her 
brilliant singing of Santuzza’s aria from 
“Cavalleria” and a new song by Maestro 
Buzzi-Peccia, who was her accompanist. 
This song was “Baciami.” Mr. de Luca 
also offered a new song by Buzzi-Peccia, 
“Serenata Gelata,” with which he heart- 
ily amused the audience. The baritone 
also gave his familiar interpretation of 
the “Largo al Factotum.” Pasquale 
Amato was an interested buyer at an 
auction of various sketches, one of these 
being a caricature of President Wilson by 
Gianni Viafora. 





Sutro Sisters .as Soloists with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro, pioneers in the. 
field of the two-piano recital, and artists 
who have had unique success throughout 
Europe, will appear with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra as_ soloists at the 
end of December in Philadelphia. On 
this occasion they will play the Bruch 
Concerto for Two Pianos, which was 
written especially for these talented musi- 
cians and. the manuscript of which bears 
the dedication to them. The Sutro sis- 
ters gave their first New York recital 
since their return to America on Oct. 
29, and scored a remarkable artistic and 
popular success. 





Rabinoff Forces Give “Faust” in Utica 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 4.—“Faust” as 
sung last evening at the Colonial The- 
ater by the Boston-National Company 
proved one of the best musical treats 
offered in this city in several years. 
Maggie Teyte and Riccardo Martin won 
especial favor in their réles. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri conducted. It is regrettable 
that the company was not greeted by a 
capacity audience. The upper floors were 
filled, but the orchestra floor would have 
held many more. W. A. S. 





Dr. Muck Opens Washington Series 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1.—Under 
the local management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Dr. Kar] Muck; opened 
its Washington series of concerts on Oct. 
31. The number that caused the greatest 
interest was the Washington premiére of 
Ernest Schelling’s Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, with Fritz Kreisler as 
soloist. W. H. 
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FRANCES INGRAM IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 


Contralto Possessor of Voice, 
Personality and Temperament 


in Unusual Measure 


FRANCES INGRAM, _ contralto. Recital, 
AEolian Hall, afternoon, Nov. 6. Accom- 
panist, Arthur Fram. The program: 


“Il mio bel foco,” Marcello; “Separazione,”’ 
Sgambati,” “O del mio dolce ardor,’ ‘‘Di- 
vinities du Styx,’ Gluck; “Leaves,” Manu 
Zucca; “Synnove’s Song,’ H. Kjerulf; “Even- 
tide,’ Grondahl; “Invocation to Eros” and 
“The Soul’s Victory,” Jean Paul Kursteiner ; 
“Sei Still,’ Joachim Raff; “Die Ziegeunerin,”’ 
Hugo Wolf; “Mit Deinen Blauen Augen,’ 
Richard Strauss; “Schnell Vergessen,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Schmeid Schmerz,’ Heinrich 
van Eyken; “Visione Veneziana,” Renate 
Bregi; “Maj” (in Swedish) and “Titania” (in 
Swedish), Peterson-Berger; “Il S’est tu,” 
Gretchaninoff; “Carnaval,” Felix Fourdrain. 





Frances Ingram, contralto, made her 
New York début last Monday afternoon. 
Miss Ingram hails from Brooklyn and 
has been singing with the Chicago Opera 
Company, meeting with great favor. In 
fact, she has won such pronounced suc- 
cesses in a number of réles that, when 


on one occasion there was question of 
substituting another singer for Miss In- 
gram, Geraldine Farrar refused point- 
blank to appear with the company in 
“Butterfly” unless Miss Ingram played 
opposite her as Suzuki. During the last 
two years she has likewise established 
herself in popular esteem through the 
Middle West as a recitalist and reports 
of her excellence have frequently reached 
this city. 

Last Monday Miss Ingram made a re- 
markable figure in her low cut red gown 
and black velvet hat. She possesses a 
well defined personality and knows how 
to project it. She has temperament in 
ample measure such as serves an artist 
pre-eminently in opera and, when prop- 
erly controlled, means much on the con- 
cert platform. Miss Ingram’s voice is 
a genuine contralto, of large volume, re- 
markable quality and firm texture. It is 
a pliable organ, a fact not always true 
of contraltos of this nature. She is 
faithful to pitch and enunciates clearly. 

While there are things in the singer’s 
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breath management susceptible to crit-- 
icism, her performances as a_ whole 
stamped her as an intelligent and inter- 
esting singer. Her talents shone to best 
advantage in songs of the more direct 
emotional vein, such as the later groups 
on her program offered. To these her 
temperamentally assertive manner is 
more particularly adapted than to the 
music of Gluck and Marcello. 

Arthur Fram accompanied satisfac- 
torily. Mm. F. F. 





SECOND RUBINSTEIN RECITAL 


Young Pianist Confirms Favorable Im- 
pression Previously Created 


At a second New York recital, which 
he gave before a very large audience in 
A£olian Hall last Saturday evening, 
Beryl Rubinstein quite confirmed the 
favorable impression created by his début 
a few weeks before. The young pianist 
essayed a program that included Bee- 
thoven’s “Waldstein” sonata, a Chopin 
nocturne and the A Flat Polonaise, a 
Liszt group and some Russian pieces by 
Balakireff and Liapounoff, and in pre- 
senting these works exhibited quite as 
edifyingly as before his fine intellectual 
grasp, his keen musical sense and large 
technical command. Such attainments 
as he can boast to-day joined with his 
admirable poise and evident capacity for 
growth should serve to place him among 
artists of the foremost station. 

On Saturday he obtained his happiest 
results in the Glinka-Balakireff “The 
Lark,” of which he gave a remarkable 
translucent and poetic performance, and 
in some attractive Liapounoff numbers, 
while there was occasion to admire un- 
stintedly what he accomplished in the 
“Petrarch Sonnett” and the “Harmonies 
du Soir” of Liszt. The Chopin “Pol- 
onaise” was less satisfying. Why must 
every pianist try to be different at all 
costs from every other pianist in this 
particular number? Bn. F. P. 





Throng for Opening of Ithaca Series— 
Lada with Altschuler 

IrHaca, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Two important 
musical events have taken place within 
the past week in Ithaca. The first, the 
opening of the season’s series of concerts 
by the music department of Cornell Uni- 
versity, with Mischa Elman as the at- 
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traction. Never has a concert in Bailey 
Hall been attended by so many students. 


On Saturday evening in the Lyceum 
Theater the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra assisted by Lada, rhythmic 


dancer, and Michael Gusikoff, violinist, 
gave one of the best performances in 
Ithaca so far this season. N. G. B. 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR, TO LIVE 
IN NEW YORK 

















Cuyler Black, Prominent Concert Tenor, 
Who Has Located in New York 


Among the soloists at the Maine Fes- 
tivals in 1914 was Cuyler Black, who 
sang in the production of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” on that occasion and won a 


big success. Mr. Black lived in Toronto, 
on his return from Europe some years 
ago, after singing in opera and concert 
abroad. Later he moved to Oil City, 
Pa., from where he has recently come 
to New York, where he will reside in 
the future. 

Mr. Black is to appear in the concert 
field in recital and oratorio and will 
also do a limited amount of teaching. 
On Friday, Nov. 10, Mr. Black appeared 
in a joint-recital with Rudolph Ganz at 
Oil City. 


SECOND SANDERS MUSICAL 





Charles Harrison Sings New Cadman 
Songs Engagingly 


Charles Harrison, tenor; Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and the strings and 
woodwind of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra provided the entertainment at the 
second of Max Sanders’s élite musicales 
at the Harris Theater last Sunday night. 
The orchestra played Mozart’s A Major 
Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s ‘Memories 
from Florence,” Cadman’s “To a Vanish- 
ing Race,’ Strauss’s “Kiinstlerleben”’ 
and some other numbers to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience and Mr. Harrison 
gave songs by Cadman, Burleigh and 
Puccini, with the composers at piano in 
the first two cases. The young man has 
a delightful and warmly sympathetic 
voice, which he knows how to handle, a 
good style and the ability to express the 
poetic content of what he sings. He was 
warmly applauded, as he thoroughly de- 
served to be. 

Two of Mr. Cadman’s songs, “Re- 
quiescat” and the “Song of Joy,” were 
heard here for the first time and proved 
effective. So did Mr. Burleigh’s ‘Dove 
and the Lily.” Presented as these were, 
even compositions of lesser account 
would have seemed worth while. After 
his three songs Mr. Cadman played four 
numbers from his interesting “Thunder- 
bird Suite.” g. He 





Brooklyn Hears Schelling Concerto 


Ernest Schelling’s Violin Concerto re- 
ceived its first Brooklyn performance 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
Fritz Kreisler, for whom it was written, 
on Nov. 3, at the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. S. G F. 


GUILBERT OFFERS 
SONGS OF SOLDIERS 


Patriotic Feeling Bubbles Over at 
Soiree Given by Noted 
Diseuse 


Patriotic feeling ran high at the Max- 
ine Elliott Theater last Sunday evening, 
when Mme. Yvette Guilbert gave a pro- 
gram of the “Songs of the Brave Sol- 
diers of France,” from the time of Joan 
of Are to the present day. 


Needless to say, the program was in- 
teresting. Clayton Hamilton spoke in 
English on “The Heroes of France,” 
showing why the songs composed by the 
soldiers in battle were concerned with 
comparatively trivial, light matters, 
rather than with war, hate, and revenge. 
Mme. Guilbert interpreted songs of the 
periods of Joan of Arc, King Francis I, 
King Henry IV, Louis XIV, Louis XVI, 
Napoleon I, and our own times. She did 
them all with a fine sense of the spirit 
in which they were written, and brought 
all her archness, vivacity of spirit, spicy 
humor, and depth of emotion into play. 

“Reveillez vous Picards” and “Gentils 
Galants Aventureux” were of the Joan 
of Arc period, finely sung with martial 
spirit. In the preface to “The Amusing 
Ballad of the Franc-Archer,’’ Mme. Guil- 
bert hinted that it might be “shocking.” 
The typical French audience was not 
shocked, however. It laughed its ap- 
proval good-naturedly. 

In the “Saute Blonde” and “Votre Co- 
tillon,” two songs of the navy, Mme. 
Guilbert invited the audience to join her. 
The Louis XVI group included the patri- 
otic song “Le chant du départ,” “Joli 
Tambour,” “Rosette,” “Auprés de ma 
Blonde” and “Marlborough s’en va |’en 
guerre.” Mme. Guilbert easily made the 
transitions from the gay mood to the 
tragic note. The ballad, “Rosette,” was 
moving in its poignancy. 

After the “Old Refrains of the Sol- 
diers of 1914” Mme. Guilbert sang, or 
rather declaimed, “The Marseillaise,” in 
which the audience joined her, standing. 
She was cheered and applauded, a thrill- 
ing close to a most interesting evening. 
M. Gustave Ferrari, the accompanist, as- 
sisted capably. H. B. 
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Achieves Success on Coast- 
to-Coast Tour 


Miss Kaiser has a soprano voice of good 
range and of warm, pure color. She uses it 


expressively and her enunciation is especially 

commendable.—Boston Christian Science Mon- 

itor, April 24, 1916. 

Fine Audience Enjoyed Miss 
Kaiser’s Songs—Gifted Soprano 
Pleases in Program of Excel- 
lent Selections. 

A splendid audience filling the main au- 


dience room of the First Methodist Church 
enjoyed the recital by Marie Kaiser, Friday 
evening. To hear a soprano of Miss Kaiser’s 
skill and reputation was no small treat to 
Big Rapids. Miss Kaiser has the voice and 
she has the method. Those who love music 
were just a little prouder of their own 
country after they had enjoyed the skill of 
this ‘‘made in America’’ singer. Her selec- 
tions were excellently suited to the taste of 
her audience. Enjoyment was evident all 
the way through as evidenced by the applause. 
—The Ptoneer-Herald, Big Rapids, Mich., 
Oct. 3, 1916. 

Miss Kaiser is possessed of a nice presence, 
the charm of exuberant youth and the gift of 
a beautiful voice splendidly cultivated. In 
every register—low, middle and high—-there 
is a flexibility and purity of tone that is re- 
markable for its naturalness and sweetness. 
She seemed at home in every character of 
selection she sang.—The Patriot, Jackson, 
Mich, Oct. 4, 1916. 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
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PITTSBURGH LOSES 
NOTED MUSICIAN 


Silas G. Pratt, Widely Known as 
Composer, Pianist and 
Teacher 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 4.—Silas Gama- 
liel Pratt, one of the most conspicuous 
personages in the Pittsburgh musical 


world, and known to many all over the 
world, died at his home, 5733 Forbes 
Street, early last Monday morning. He 
was aged seventy years, and had been 
confined to his home but a week or more, 
although he had been failing in health the 
past year. He aged fast during the clos- 
ing months of his life, and it was with 
tottering gait that he dragged himself up 
to the office of his studio in Sixth Avenue, 
where he had established the Pratt In- 
stitute of Music and Art. 

In many ways the composer was a 
genius of his time, but often when it 
appeared that he would rise to the emi- 
nence that he believed his works merited, 
some unforeseen circumstance would 
arise to keep from him the goal for which 
he had long labored. 

Mr. Pratt, whose death was chronicled 
last week in MUSICAL AMERICA, was a 
pianist of reputation, known in Berlin, 
London, New York and Chicago, and a 
friend of many leading musicians of the 
present age. He was born in Addison, 
Vt., and for a long period of time studied 
music in Chicago under Louis Staab and 
Paul Beeker. He later went to Berlin, 
where he was a student of Franz Liszt, 
Bendel and Kullah (senior), who were 
his instructors on the piano. He also 
studied with Richard Wurst, who was a 
pupil under Mendelssohn, and Frederick 
Kiehl and Henrich Dorn as teachers in 
harmony, counterpoint and composition. 

He was a writer of much music, and 
of all his works, as frequently recalled 
to the writer, by the composer himself, 
he felt that his “Lincoln” Symphony was 
his greatest. His first symphony was 
performed in Berlin and the Adagio was 
repeated several times. 

Returning to this country he went to 
Chicago and organized the Apollo Club, 
and then completed and partly produced 
his first opera “Antonio and Lucille.” He 
then returned to Berlin and spent two 
summers in Weimar with Liszt. Another 
of his splendid works was the “Centen- 
nial Anniversary” Overture dedicated to 
Gen. U. S. Grant. The work was subse- 
quently produced in the Crystal Palace 
in London, evoking there, as it did in Ber- 
lin, much praise. Mr. Pratt, following 
this, also gave a series of concerts of his 
original works, both in Berlin and in the 
salon of Morell McKenzie of London. 

Going back to Chicago he composed the 
lyric opera “Zenobia,”’ which was pro- 
duced seven times at the McVickar The- 
ater. He also organized and directed the 


Chicago Grand Opera Festival. He then 
took up his residence in New York upon 
the advice of Anton Seidl and gave there 
his celebrated concert lecture from “Pan 
to Wagner.” He then produced the “Al- 
legory of War in Song” for the Grant 
Monument Association. 

At the Columbian Exposition he was 
in charge of the American Day program 
directing a chorus of 75,000 persons. He 
also managed the great Chicago Day. 
when 740,000 persons were admitted to 
the Exposition. He again visited Europe 
and gave a concert in Antwerp, where he 
was tendered a flattering reception. He 
was the founder of the Manuscript So- 
ciety, a New York organization, and pro- 
duced his “Serenade” and his third sym- 
phony ‘‘The Tempest.” He became prin- 
cipal of the West End School of Music, 
New York, in 1895. The deceased 


‘ achieved considerable distinction as an 


interpreter of Chopin’s work. He had 
lived in Pittsburgh for the last ten years 
or more, and was the founder of the 
Pittsburgh College of Music. He was a 
member of the Unitarian Church, Royal 
Arcanum and the Musicians’ Club of 
New York. He leaves his widow and one 
daughter, Sylvia Pratt, and a son, Enoch 
Colby Pratt. 

The funeral services were held Tues- 
day afternoon in his home, and attended 
by persons well known in music circles 
here. The body was taken to Chicago, 
where it was interred Wednesday, and 
was accompanied there by the composer’s 
widow and children, who remained there 
the remainder of the week. Mr. Pratt 
had a wide circle of acquaintances here. 
He was a fighter for the American com- 
poser, and with emphasis declared that 
the American was discriminated against 
musically, a fact which he always pro- 
tested against with all the force in him. 

EDWARD C. SYKES. 





Seagle-Thibaud-Frisch Give Recital in 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Nov. 3.—A con- 
cert was given at the new armory, before 
the State Teachers’ Association yester- 
day by Oscar Seagle, baritone; Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, and Mme. Povla 
Frisch, soprano. Mr. Seagle’s singing is 
a joy, vocally and artistic. Mr. Thibaud 
played with artistry, distinguished for 
polish and dignity. Mme. Frisch was ef- 
fective, both in dramatic and lyric work 
and has a keen sense of differentiation 
of moods. Jean Verd supplied fine sup- 
port as accompanist. E. H. 





Ada Sassoli Soon to Wed Italian Army 
Officer 


Ada Sassoli, the well-known harpist, 
has notified her management, the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, that she is to be 
married to Major Guido Buata of the 
Italian army in Bologna early in De- 
cember. Miss Sassoli toured last year 
with Geraldine Farrar and Reinald Wer- 
renrath. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
IN ITS USUAL FORM 


Begins Its New York Season Early, 
Presenting Two Conventional 


Programs 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Karl 
Muck, conductor. Carnegie Hall, evening, 
Nov. 2, and afternoon, Nov. 4. The pro- 
grams: 

(1) Symphony No. 3, “Eroica,’ Beethoven; 
Overture, “The Corsair,” Berlioz; “Mazeppa,”’ 
Lisa; “Till Eulenspiegel,” Strauss. . 

(2) Symphony in B Flat, Chausson; 4 
Faust Overture,” Wagner; Variations on a 
Haydn Theme, Brahms; Grand Fugue in B 
Flat, Op. 133, Beethoven. 


The Boston players are beginning their 
local ministrations earlier than usual this 
year. Ordinarily they hold aloof from 
these hospitable precincts until November 
is nearly half sped. There were no solo- 
ists last week, but that is customary at 
the season’s premiére. The significance 
of the new decree which bans these vani- 
ties altogether will not be realized till 
later. Meantime, the brotherhood of 


New York devotees can cultivate the 
mental attitude of their Boston kinsmen 
to the effect that “the Symphony symphs 
and it sufficeth us.” 

Save that it happened when it did, 
there was nothing to distinguish this 
first concert from the orchestra’s first 
concerts of the past three or four years. 
It was just as well played, just as cor- 
dially anplauded by just the same audi- 
ence and just as free from palpitant or 
unconventional features. Dr. Muck’s 
men have given us the “Eroica” many, 
many times ere this. The estimable con- 
ductor’s reading is excellent, pre-emi- 
nently respectable and warranted not to 
disturb the pedestrian temperament. 
The orchestra knows the symphony ex- 
tremely well; it can even play the scherzo 
without any lapses when Dr. Muck stops 
beating time, and Dr. Muck is so proud 
of this feat that he always does stop 
beating time until the entrance of the 
horn trio, while the distinguished and 
highly musical audience marvels greatly. 

The “Corsair Overture” of Berlioz in- 
spires anew the question as to why any- 


one need play Berlioz at all in this day 
and generation. Technically, we have 
left him stranded high and dry and life 
is too short to worry over the husks of 
musical ideas that he tenders us. This 
particular work is about as miserable a 
specimen of inanity as could well have 
been exhumed, Von Biilow’s enthusiasm 
for it notwithstanding. It was finely 
played, but it should not have been 
played at all. 

Superbly done was also Liszt’s “Ma- 
zeppa,” which, though it is not a “Tasso,” 
might well be heard oftener. And, to 
conclude the evening’s business satisfac- 
torily, there was a brilliant and stirring 
representation of Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,”” which has lately come into favor 
as a piece of dance music. 


The Saturday Concert 


As has been generally happening of 
recent years, the Saturday audience got 
the better of the bargain last week. Ex- 
cepting the stupid Variations of 
Brahms, the program was gratifying. 
Local conductors might take their cue 
from Dr. Muck and give Chausson’s sym- 
phony more frequent airing here. The 
composition is an eloquent instance of 
the greater reach of spiritual illumina- 
tion than mere originality of discourse. 
In physiognomy, in outward show and 
conformation of musical thought, the 
symphony constantly reveals extraneous 
influence. There is a strong tinge of 
Russianism with specifically Tschaikow- 
skan allusions. There is the impress of 
Wagner, of Liszt, of César Franck. At 
the opening of the second movement the 
somber accents of “Asa’s Death” mingle 
indefinably with an echo of Tristan’s 
third act solitude; and one movement in 
the last the trombones quote note for 
note part of the theme of the “New 
World” finale—though poor Chausson’s 
symphony antedated Dvorak’s by three 
years. But albeit, the invention is not 
original nor the thematic substance in 
itself extraordinary, the impulse is so 
sincere, the emotion so true, the dominant 
mood so purely noble and uplifting that 
the whole plastic and beautiful concep- 
tion moves one to the depths of his being. 
It was played in wonderfully eloquent 
fashion, with rarest clarity and sensitive- 
ness. 

The like was true of Wagner’s magni- 
ficent overture—the one true musical ex- 
position of “Faust” outside of Liszt’s 
symphony—and of Beethoven’s stupen- 
dous fugue. EB 2... 





ELLIS STARS DRAW 
CINCINNATI THRONGS 


Brief Season Artistic Success— 
No Deficit for Guarantors 
to Meet 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 5.—The Cin- 
cinnati Grand Opera Committee, of 
which A. Clifford Shinkle is the president 
and J. Herman Thuman the efficient 
business manager, stood sponsor for two 
excellent performances by the Ellis 
Opera Company Friday and Saturday 
evenings of the last week, the operas per- 
formed being “Carmen” and “Il Trova- 
tore.” 

Artistically the performances were 
splendid, and the president of the com- 
mittee announced that financially also 
the season was a success and that the 
guarantors, thanks to public support, 


were not called upon to meet a deficit. 

Another notable feature of the sea- 
son was that all the women principals 
were American artists. Farrar as Car- 
men was less satisfactory vocally than 
conspicuous dramatically. Helen Stan- 
ley as Micaela scored heavily. Muratore 
as Don José carried off the honors among 
the men, his magnificent voice and im- 
passioned acting bringing him an ova- 
tion. Whitehill was the Toreador. 

In “Trovatore” Homer as Azucena was 
the dominating figure, while Morgan 
Kingston as Manrico divided honors. 
Marie Rappold as Leonora, Giovanni 
Polese as Di Luna and Constantin Nico- 
lay as Ferrando sustained their réles ef- 
fectively. 

The chorus and scenery were all that 
could be demanded, while the orchestra, 
under the direction of Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, won an enthusiastic response. 
He interpreted the “Tannhiuser” Over- 
ture between the third and fourth acts 
of “Trovatore.” 

The next performance of opera to be 
given «under the egis of the Grand 
Opera Committee will be in February, 
when four performances will be given by 
the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany. A. K. H. 
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BOY PIANIST SHOWS 
HIS AMAZING TALENT 


Recital of Alfred Newman, 15 
Years Old, Discloses Rare 
Musical Gifts 


Alfred Newman. Remember _ this 
name; it is probably destined to become 
an illustrious one in the realm of piano 
virtuosi. This stripling in knickerbock- 
ers amazed a large audience Sunday aft- 
ernoon, Nov. 5, with a program that 
could be calculated to plumb the musical 
depths of a player twice fifteen years of 


age. The boy, who was born in 1900, 
in New Haven, Conn., of Russian parent- 
age, appeared in the Comedy Theater in 
a joint recital with Ruth Helen Davis. 
This versatile young woman devised the 
music-dramatic program solely in the 
interest of the youthful pianist, it being 
understood that the boy will continue his 
studies here under eminent masters. 

The Newman boy possesses more than 
fleetness of finger and promising supple- 
ness of wrist; he discloses an embryonic 
musical understanding that promises to 
raise him rapidly from the wunderkind 
class. His tone-color instinct came into 
play prominently in the Beethoven So- 
nata Op. 27, No. 1—in itself no small 
technical undertaking for a lad. He did 
not lisp out phrases, he seemed to have 
an elemental import of the underlying 
idea, and attacked each passage with an 
enthusiastic abandon. It was not me- 
chanical rote—this boy seemed to be 
striving to articulate something intoned 
from Within. 

More than boyish robustness gleamed 
through the Chopin E Flat Minor Polo- 
naise, B Ma‘or Nocturne and the B Mi- 
nor Scherzo. The Scherzo was markedly 
impressive, exhibiting as it did a whole- 
some effort for contrast and an accurate 
velocity. Also, his strong rhythmic 
sense was notable. Of course, there were 
flaws—but we are speaking of a fifteen- 
year-old performer. His other numbers 
were the Paderewski Scherzino and Mos- 
zowski “En Automne.” 

In appearance, Master Alfred is a 
healthful youngster of good height, ro- 
tund, distinctive features, and a likeable 
manner. 

It is to be hoped that the boy can 
immediately be placed in studious se- 
clusion under the proper stewardship, so 
that he may realize his full musical in- 
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heritance. Several years ago John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, de- 
tected the budding genius of the lad, and 
quietly took practical steps to encourage 
the talent. The boy’s promise has since 
been commented upon py Paderewski, 
Busoni, and other authorities, and his 
New York début was arranged under 
the patronage of Mrs. Seth Barton 
French, Mrs. John Hays Hammond, Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn and Mrs. F. W. Vander- 
bilt, Pasquale Amato, Melanie Kurt, Gio- 
vanni' Martinelli, Ernest Schelling. 
Young Newman owes his training to Sig- 
ismond Stojowski of the Von Ende School 
of Music. 

Miss Davis presented several declama- 
tions, assisted at the piano by William A. 
Parsons. She also appeared in her own 
playlet, ‘Two Loves,” and recited a num- 
ber of pleasantly selected poems, accom- 
panied by Mr. Parsons. A. H 





WALTER COWLES TO 
MANAGE CONCERTS AT 
YALE THIS SEASON 














Walter Ruel Cowles, Yale Piano In- 
structor, Who Is to Manage the Uni- 
versity’s Concerts This Season 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 4.—The ap- 
pointment of Walter Ruel Cowles, a Y..le 
graduate, as manager of the University 
Concerts at Yale this season, was made 
by a committee headed by Dr. Horatio W. 
Parker, who recognized in Mr. Cowles a 
man capable of occupying such a posi- 
tion. It was erroneously stated in the 
Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA that Ed- 
ward Leopold would be the manager of 
the concerts at Yale. Walter Cowles is 
an instructor of pianoforte in the Yale 
School of Music. He studied both here 
and abroad. 

As a composer Mr. Cowles has shown 
a marked degree of creative ability. He 
was one of the composers who wrote the 
music for the recent Yale Pageant and 
his works have frequently been per- 
formed by the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra. | i? - 





Lydia Lyndgren Sings in Boston Benefit 
for Paralysis Sufferers 


Lydia Lyndgren, the Swedish soprano, 
sang at the huge benefit performance in 
the Boston Opera House last Friday aft- 
ernoon, Nov. 3, given in and of the 
stricken children suffering from the in- 
fantile paralysis plague. 

W. H. L. 


STOKOWSKI FORCES 
OFFER MEMORIAL 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plays Work 
in Honor of Deceased 
Member of Board 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Fuller Building, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1916. 





HE fourth pair of concerts of the 

season given by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the Academy of Music, last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
opened with the slow movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, played as a 
memorial to the late Theodore M. Ely, 
a former member of the orchestra’s ex- 
ecutive board, followed by Schumann’s 
joyous Fourth Symphony (substituted 
for the Rhenish) and closing with Wag- 


9 


ner’s “Meistersinger” Overture, all of 
which were rendered with splendid spirit 
under Leopold Stokowski. Olga Sama- 
roff was given an enthusiastic reception 
as the soloist. She was heard in the 
Brahms D Minor Concerto, which was 
executed with admirable fluency. Mme. 
Samaroff surmounting all its technical 
difficulties with remarkable ease. 
Dorothy Goldsmith, one of the younger 
pianists of Philadelphia, appeared at 
Witherspoon Hall last Thursday evening 
in a recital that gave real pleasure to 
an audience that filled the auditorium. 
Miss Goldsmith demonstrated her ability 
as a pianist of exceptional merit through 
a well chosen and comprehensive pro- 
gram of fourteen numbers, which she 
played with marked brilliancy of exe- 
cution and with a keen discrimination 
and due regard for interpretative value. 
An interesting musicale was given by 
the Haydn Club last Monday afternoon 
in the Greble Building. Louise Sterrett 
Hazel, Gertrude Hayden Fernley, so- 
pranos; Nina Prettyman Howell, violin- 
ist; Lena Buehn, contralto; and William 
S. Thunder, pianist, were the much en- 
joyed soloists. M. B. SwWAAs. 





WITEK-MALKIN TRIO 
SCHOLARLY ARTISTS 


Members of Malkin Faculty Give 
First Recital in New York 
Studio 


Scholarly elegance and authority—this 
expresses in a single phrase the prin- 
cipal attributes of the Witek-Malkin 
Trio, which was heard in recital the 
evening of Nov. 4 at the studio of the 
Malkin Music School, 10 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second Street, New 
York. The occasion of the trio’s first 
New York recital brought together some 
150 admirers of the distinguished en- 
semble musicians. 

With its solid substance, the program 
might easily have proven heavy in the 
hands of less finished players, but this 
artistic triumvirate performed magic 
with the classical material. The sprightly 
Beethoven Trio, 0.121, Variations (on 
the air, “Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu’’) 
was at once a delight, serving to demon- 
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strate the precision of the ensemble and 
their sympathetic understanding of the 
composer’s design. 

Joseph Malkin, the ’cellist, offered the 
Bach C Major Suite, unaccompanied. 
Mr. Malkin made the Prelude, Sara- 
bande, Bourré and Gigne engrossing 
models of studious conception. The 
young ’cellist commands the sonority of 
his instrument and possesses the vital 
requirements of Bach playing. 

The singularly majestic appearance of 
the pianist, Mme. Vita Witek, is not 
belied by her virile and distinctly au- 
thoritative playing. Mme. Witek con- 
tributed the Chopin C Minor Nocturne, 
O. 48, and the Liszt E Major Polonaise. 
Mme. Witek is well equipped to bring 
out the Lisztian eloquence, and won the 
sincere appreciation of her audience for 
her dashing performance. 

Anton Witek chose as his solo medium 
that Brahm’s snare, the D Major Con- 
certo, a work well adapted to the mature 
musicianship and _ intellectual achieve- 
ment of the former concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony. It was a study in 
lights and shadows. The taxing final 
movement was as well in the perform- 
er’s grasp, and rounded out his substan- 
tial offering. Mme. Witek again de- 
serves mention for her all-important 
part in the concerto and the O. 16 Trio, 
Smetana, which brought the evening to 
a brilliant close. a 
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CRITICS UNANIMOUS IN THEIR PRAISE OF 


ARABEL MERRIFIELD 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


AS SOLOIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Miss Merrifield, who, after her successful debut in 
recital and grand opera of last season, now for the 
first time sang with a symphony orchestra, had 
chosen for her selections the “Star of Mariner” aria 
from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” and the “Oh, My 
Harp Immortal” aria from Gounod’s “Sapho.” The 
singer once more displayed a voice of wealth and 
power. Heard the day after Mme. Homer’s singing 
in St. Paul, it was remarkable how well the voice of 
the younger singer could stand the comparison, there 
even being a distinct resemblance between the two 
instruments. Miss Merrifield scored particularly in 
the Gounod aria, which was sung with dramatic 
feeling and surprising finish of voice control. Most 


HANDICRAFT GUILD, 


warmly received, the singer gave extra a lullaby by 

Reger. 

VICTOR NILSSON, THE MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL, OCT. 23, 1916. 


Miss Merrifield’s voice is an organ of deep, rich 
beauty, impressively colored and well handled. 
Heard yesterday for the first time here with or- 
chestra, it increased the belief that she can attain to 
almost any musical place she desires. “Oh, My Harp 
Immortal” from “Sapho” was sung with great vocal 
beauty and dramatic feeling 
CARYL B. STORRS, MINNEAPOLIS EVENING 

TRIBUNE, OCT. 23, 1916. 


Arabel Merrifield was the soloist, she was heard in 
opera in this city a short time ago, when she won 
premier honors. Her appearance yesterday gives 
splendid promise for the future, for she has an ex- 
ceptional voice and sang with a great deal of poise 
and assurance. She made a splendid impression that 
was heightened by her fine singing of the aria from 
“Sapho.” Her voice is splendid, ranging from a high 
mezzo-soprano to a rich contralto. Her intelligence 
is of a high order and her dramatic and emotional 
gifts give promise of an assured position among the 
vocally elect. 

DR. JAMES DAVIES, 

NEWS, OCT. 23, 1916. 
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Roger Naylor, tenor, has had two suc- 
cessful appearances in Trenton, N. J., 
within two weeks. 

* * ok 

Paul Allen Beymer, organist of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Wheeling, W. Va., 
gave a recital Oct. 16 in his church. 

* ok 

Leonore Gregory, violinist, was soloist 
at the State Federation of Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association at The Dalles, Portland, 
Ore., recently. 

* ca o* 

“Opera Reform” was discussed at the 
semi-monthly meeting of the Matinée 
Musical Club of York, Pa., Oct. 27, at 
the home of Mrs. Edwin Gentzler. 

* * 


Harriet Sterling Hemenway, contralto, 
has been engaged by the Choral Society 
in Concord, Mass., to sing “The Messiah” 
with that organization on Dec. 28. 


F. Marion Ralston played by request 
at the regular concert of the Rockford 
(Ill.) Mendelssohn Club, Oct. 26, her 
own Sonata, an impressive number. 

A lecture recital on “Orchestral Tran- 
scriptions for the Organ” was given re- 
cently in Pittsburgh by Charles N. Boyd, 
a director of the Pittsburgh Musical In- 
stitute. 

* * * 

The Philharmonic Club of Savannah, 
Ga., has resumed its weekly meetings 
under the new director, Mr. Baumgard- 
ner, organist of the Independent Pres- 
byterian Church. 

* * * 

Ross Harman, baritone, assisted by 
John W. Phillips, tenor, and Mrs. Phil- 
lips, accompanist, presented some folk- 
songs in a recital, Oct. 26, at the Phil- 
lips Studio, Harrisburg, Pa. 

* * 


Ida Gardner, contralto of New York, 
gave a recital at the Congregational 
Church of Charles City, Iowa, Oct. 31. 
A large audience greeted her and her 
voice was in excellent condition. 

* 


A concert was given recently at Pa- 
cific University, Forest Grove, Ore., b 
the musical faculty, Evelene Calbreath, 
soprano; Helen Calbreath, pianist, and 
William Wallace Graham, violinist. 

Jacob Rittenband, a prominent violin- 
ist of Newark, N. J., performed works 
of Sarasate and Paganini at a recent mu- 
sicale in Arlington, N. J. He was accom- 
panied by Josef Bonime of New York. 


Helene Bazinet, soprano, of Glen 
Falls, N. Y., was soloist at the recent 
Knights of Columbus fair in Saratoga, 
N. Y. Miss Bazinet is the promising 
pupil of Isabelle J. Graves of Fair 
Haven, Vt. 

*” * * 

Barcellos de Braga, the Brazilian pian- 
ist, gave the first recital of the year at 
Miami, Fla. The second part consisted 
entirely of Sefior de Braga’s own compo- 
sitions, Sonata in E Major, Three Etudes 
Romantiques and Fantasia Tropicale. 


On every Sunday afternoon at 5.15 
o’clock, from November until May, Ar- 
thur S. Hyde, gives a short organ recital 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 
with the assistance occasionally of Rob- 
ert Toedt, violinist, and Paul Suerth, 
harpist. ; 

* * * 

Little pupils of Mrs. and Miss Nesbitt 
appeared in a recital recently in Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., as follows: D. L. Nuss, 
Irene Hubbs, Helen McCuskey, Daisy 
Perkins, Eloise McConnell, Mary Belle 
Meals, Helen Lipfert, Helen Manning, 
Miriam Stultz, Frances McCamic. 


The following officers of the Torring- 
ton (Conn.) Musical Association have 
been elected for the season of 1917: 
President, John Tuttle; vice-president, 
Raymond F. Hopkins; secretary, Paige 
F. Seaton; treasurer, Frank M. Bald- 
win; auditors, H. A. Hall and A. H. Wil- 
cox; registrars, H. A. Hall and L. B. 
Speed; directors, Miss Julia Carroll, 
James W. Hague, Charles E. Bennett, 
Mrs. G. M. Reynolds, Mrs. C. B. Vin- 
cent, Mrs. H. A. Hall, Walter Holcomb, 
hg Wilcox, W. Fred Mills, Florence 
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Those who appeared on the program 
of the Junior Music Club, Savannah, 
Ga., at its concert, Oct. 31, were Kather- 
ine McGaw, Thelma Barr, Angela Altick, 
Pauline Wells, Sarah Wells, Veda Royall, 
Josephine Sutclive, Edith Holm, Alice 
Holm, Billy Wolf, Julia Gordon and 
Hilda Spann. 

* * 

Soloists at a reception held recently at 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Tacoma, 
Wash., commemorating St. Luke’s Day, 
were Vivian Gough, a little violinist, 
pupil of Mrs. C. E. Dunkleberger; Mrs. 
Ferneyhough, soprano, and Miss Reed of 
the musical department of the Annie 
Wright Seminary. 

oo * * 

The program of the Thursday morning 
Music Club recital, Oct. 19, in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Zanesville, 
Ohio, was given by Effie Munson, organ- 
ist, Zanesville, Ohio; Marguerite Vir- 
ginia Hall, soprano, Wheeling, W. Va.. 
and Mrs. Louise Mylius Pfister, accom- 
panist, Zanesville. ta =a 


The Ladies’ Musical Club, Seattle, 
Wash., gave the first concert by active 
members of the club Monday afternoon, 
Oct. 22. Mrs. A. B. Stewart gave an 
entertaining talk on Indian music, illus- 
trated by Mrs. R. B. Jansen, contralto. 
Julius Friedman, violinist, a protégé of 
the club, was also heard. Mrs. Josephine 
Wardall was the excellent accompanist. 

Several Portland (Ore.) musicians ap- 
peared on programs in neighboring cities 
during the latter part of October. Hart- 
ridge G. Whipp and Mrs. Leonora Fisher 
Whipp gave a recital at Newberg, Ore. 
Dagmar Inez Kelly, contralto, sang at 
Monmouth. Lucien E. Becker, pianist, 
appeared in Chehalis, Wash. Mrs. Car- 
mel Sullivan Powers, harpist, was in a 
recital at Monmouth. 

* * * 

At Miami, Fla., the Church of the 
Holy Name recently gave Hummerel’s 
Missa Cantata, in celebration of Father 
Breslau’s fiftieth anniversary in the serv- 
ice of the church. The production was 
under the direction of Eva Yarborough 
and the soloists were Robert La Faye, 
Mr. McAdams, Mrs. John Grambling, 
Miss McGirt, Thelma Yarborough and 
Charles Sharmen. 

* * * 

Arthur Hackett, the tenor, has been 
engaged to sing at the twentieth anni- 
versary exercises of the Old South Chap- 
ter of Boston, National Society of the 
Daughters of American Revolution, to be 
held in the Old South Church, that city, 
on the afternoon of Dec. 11. In the 
evening of that day he will sing in 
Worcester, Mass., for the Worcester 
Mechanic Association. 

a 

A program that aroused great en- 
thusiasm at the Kings County Socialist 
Party meeting at Masonic Hall, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Oct. 21, was given by Sal- 
vatore De Stefano, harpist; Helen 
DeWitt Jacobs, violinist; Sara Guro- 
witsch, ’cellist; Fiora De Waltoff,. so- 
prano; Willard Bartlett Betts, organist; 
Anna Goldwasser, danseuse, and the Ger- 
man actress, Hedwig Reicher. 

cd * * 


Before an audience of nearly 2000 
Gaul’s “Ruth” was presented by the 
vested choir of fifty at the First Baptist 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 29. 
Prof. Howard Lyman of Syracuse Uni- 
versity is director, and the organist is 
Charles M. Courboin. The soloists were 
Daisy Connell, soprano; Alice Codding- 
ton, contralto; Mildred Potter, contralto, 
and C. Harry Sandford, baritone. 


The following group of representative 
Louisville (Ky.) residents composed the 
Grand Opera Committee which had 
charge of the recent Boston-National 
Opera Company performances in Louis- 
ville: Frederic A. Cowles, chairman; 
Mrs. Charles Horner, Mrs. Peter Lee 
Atherton, Mrs. J. B. Speed, Mrs. J. E. 
Whitney, Corneille Overstreet, R. H. 
Menefee, Charles A. Segner, Lee Bloom 
J. Temple Robinson, Richard G. Knott, 
F. W. Keisker, Marion Taylor, Peter Lee 
Atherton, Bruce Haldeman, Frank Fehr, 
Tom Wallace, Andrew Broaddus and 
Mrs. William Henry Shelley, local repre- 
sentative. 


Mrs. Eleanor Girton Kemery, the 
prominent contralto and teacher of Wil- 
mington, Del., presented the following 
pupils in a recital Oct. 31: Mrs. May 
Vaughan Singleton, Harold H. R. Taylor, 
Helen Bye, A. V. Gemmill, Katherine 
Roberts Truax, S. Harrington Jones, Earl 
E. Ewing, Floyd W. Harper, Mrs. Laura 
Farra Day, T. W. Singleton, Carolyn 
Conly; accompanist, Mabel S. Haley. 

* 


Clarissa Claster, violinist, and Mary 
Bell Corbett, soprano, both of Harris- 
burg, Pa., made their first appearance 
before the Wednesday Club, Harrisburg, 
at the musicale of the club, Oct. 25, in 
Fahnestock Hall. Miss Corbett is a pupil 
of Mrs. Philip Jenkins of Philadelphia. 
A program on “The Tonal Art of Italy” 
was presented, club members taking part 
in the discussion and musical numbers. 

* * 

The 1865th program presented by the 
forces of Dana’s Musical Institute, War- 
ren, Ohio, was in the form of a pupils’ 
recital, Nov. 1. The soloists and accom- 
panists were Kathleen Hodgkin, Justine 
Gilder, Louise Finney. Bertha Schiele, 
Helen Herner, Mrs. J. W. Pettingell, 
Charles McBride, L. V. Ruhl, Margaret 
France, Frances Corey, Nicholas Panzo, 
Blanche Thexton, Frank Davidson and 
Vaughn Gilbert. | : 

The Copeland Trio, including Joseph 
Copeland, ’cellist; Beth Barningham, 
violinist, and Hazel Hicks Heiliger, pian- 
ist, with Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman, 
soprano, gave the first of a series of 
morning musicales, Oct. 25, at Rockford, 
Ill. At the first concert of the series, 
sponsored by Trinity Lutheran Church 
in Rockford, the fine work of the young 
violinist, Winston Wilkinson, attracted 
especial attention. 

* * * 


Steer-Saxley’s “Ballade” for piano was 
presented last week at the first fall con- 
cert of the Friday Morning Musicale in 
Tampa, Fla., by Mrs. B. M. Sullivan. 
The composer is a leading Tampa mu- 
sician. Those taking part were: Mrs. 
Karl Whitaker, Mrs. E. Lyle Griffin, Mrs. 
Arthur D. McIlvaine, Mrs. C. A. McKay, 
Mrs. Thomas Shackleford, Hortense Op- 
penheimer, Pauline Holmes, Floyd Miller 
and Mrs. Earle Moore. 

a * * 

Mozelle Bennett of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music faculty performed a 
group of violin solos recently at the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
held at the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Miss Bennett was accompanied by 
Bristow Hardin, also of the conservatory. 
In the afternoon, at a meeting of the 
Woman’s Musical Club, Miss Bennett 
played the Bruch G Minor Concerto, ac- 


companied by Mrs. Theodore Bohlmann. 
* * ” 


Participants in the program of the 
Amphion Mandolin and Guitar Club of 
Savannah, Ga., on Oct. 25, were Andrew 
Doyle, Gertha Englerth, Edward Best. 
L. C. Aveilhe, Frank Colquit, Mrs. 
Aveilhe, Mabel Tippins, D. Jachens, Ma- 
tilda Wilensky, Hilda Berg, Loraine Sis- 
sons, Beulah Goodwin, Joe Doyle, Al- 
fred Viek, Mrs. Vick, Theodore Juchter. 
Lucile Milton, Annie Cosgrove, Sybil 
Mock, Glatigny Barber and Frank Metz- 
stl * * * 

The first fall recital by students of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, was given recently. Those partici- 
pating were: Sarah Louise Brown, Inez 
Scherck, Cornelia De Roo, Mary Louise 


Woseczeh, Eleanor Esberger, Erma Wiss-. 


mann, Virginia Brooks Gilbert and 
Jean Frances Small, from the classes of 
Theodore Bohlmann, Marcian Thalberg, 
H. Ray Staater, Mrs. Bohlmann, Mrs. 
Jenner and Miss Verdeman. 

ok * * 


The choir of the West Market Street 
M. E. Church, Greensboro, N. C., gave 
its first concert of a winter series the 
last Sunday in October. A varied pro- 
gram was presented, with Ella Lambeth, 
soprano, as soloist. Mortimer Browning 
is organist and choirmaster. A series 
of lectures on appreciation of music has 
been arranged at Greensboro College by 
Conrad Lahser, director. The Euterpe 
Club of Greensboro is studying Italian 


opera. 
* * * 


On Oct. 21 there was not a seat vacant 
in the Auditorium of Miami, Fla., when 
the Saturday Morning Committee Class 
met. Seven studios of the city were rep- 
resented on the program by Marilla 
Griffing and Katherine Michelsen, pupils 
of Mrs. L. B. Safford; Constance Sey- 
bold, pupil of Edna Holmes; Elizabeth 
Timmins, pupil of Mrs. Smith; Geor- 
geana Baile, pupil of Mrs. McAuliffe; 
T. Higleyman, pupil of Mrs. Sproule 
Baker. Mrs. L. B. Safford gave an il- 
lustrated talk on the “Story of the 
Piano.” 


A new musical organization has 
sprung up in San José, Cal., and will be 
known as the San José Municipal Band. 
Its director is C. G. Rathburn, and at 
the time of organization the band num- 
bered twenty-two players. Promise has 
been made, however, that the member- 
ship will be increased to thirty so as to 
give a more complete instrumentation. 
The activities of this organization will 
include the giving of free park concerts. 

* K 


A free band concert was given in New- 
ark, N. J., recently, under Louis M. An- 
derson. The soloist was George J. Kir- 
wan, tenor. Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose 
Maiden,” was performed in the Clinton 
Avenue Reformed Church, Newark, Oct. 
25, by a large chorus, under the direction 
of James Philipson, organist of the 
church, and the following soloists: May 
Korb, soprano; Phena Baker, contralto; 
Ernest A. Burkhardt, tenor, and Elmer 
A. Ross, bass. ae age 


The Edgren School of Music, Seattle 
Wash., gave a concert Oct. 19 in cele- 
bration of the eleventh anniversary of 
the opening of the school in Seattle. 
Prof. Adolph Edgren, Mrs. en, 
members of the faculty and students 
gave the program. Myrna Neonetta 
Jack, violinist, was the assisting artist. 
Prof. Edgren played an original compo- 
sition, “Marche Triumphale” for the or- 
gan. 

* * cd 

An excellent program was presented 
Oct. 26 before the Music Department of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
John Haarmann, leader. Those assist- 
ing were Helen Garvin and Annette 
Evans, pupils of Edith Wagoner, in piano 
solos; Grace Leidy-Burger, Gertrude 
Koeper, Flora Shukert, Myrtle Cloud and 
Flora Sears, pupils of Mrs. Zabriskie, 
in compositions arranged for strings; J. 
F. Barton, basso, Mrs. E. R. Zabriskie 
and Edith Wagoner. 

* * * 

The Southern Conservatory of Music, 
Tampa, Fla., recently presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in a recital at the Casino: 
Gladys McNaulty, Anna Vanroe, Nana 
Williams, A. . Hampton, Elizabeth 
Campbell, Marther Berry, Prudence 
O’Berry, Irene Jones, Helen O’Berry, 
W. E. Caruthers, E. L. Thomasson, Lu- 
ther O’Berry, L. L. Pike and Mrs. M. M. 
Farber. The director of the Conserva- 
tory is F. E. Sheppard of the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. 

* * * 

Alma Haller, organist, assisted by 
Conrad Forsburg, at the piano, gave a 
recital at the M. E. Church, Erie, Pa., 
Oct. 15. Victor Vaughn Lytle, organist, 
and Josephine Bonazzi Lytle, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Oct. 23. Chrystal Brown, 
tenor, former director of the Central 
Presbyterian choir, in Erie, now of Pat- 
erson, N. J., gave a song recital in the 
latter church in Erie Oct. 23. Cornelius 
Estil of New York City was accompanist. 


At the first meeting of the Students 
Club of the Washington (D. C.) College 
of Music a varied program was offered. 
Those taking part were Helen Newton, 
Edith Marceron, Martha Bliss, Marie 
Sacasa, Catherine Bowles, Margaret 
Gates, Leonila Lloyd, Florence Reynolds, 
Dorothy Rafkind, Gertrude Becker, Jane 
Darby, Emily Bradley, Isabel Gladding, 
Eleanor Eby, Katharine Bueck, George D. 
Thompson, Bessie Marks, Lucile Ehling, 
Regina Vandever, Harry Waller and 
Mary Thompson. 

* of * 

A concert was given at the East Con- 
gregational Church, Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 
16, by the following pupils of Mrs. L. B. 
Cameron: Mrs. Lola Leighton, Mrs. 
Marion Richman, Marie Larson, Mrs. 
Marjorie Ellis, Evelyn Miller, Viola 
Bentzen, Arthur Holman, Gertrude 
Shuett, Olive Hatfield, Ruth Savory, Car- 
roll Leighton, Helen Upton, Florence 
Savory, Myrtle Upton and Herald Ames. 
A musical playlet was given by Masters 
Oscar Frederickson, George Otterson, 
Charles Aufang, Thomas Cameron, 
Misses Irene Neilson, Avonda Ritter, 
Myrtle Upton and Catherine Danard. 

* *” * 

The Newark (N. J.) Center of Colum- 
bia University lecture division is to have 
these entertainments during the season: 
Arthur F. J. Remy, “Tristan und Isolde,” 
with piano numbers by Mrs. Alfred 
Remy; Christine Miller, contralto; Mar- 
garet Anderton, “Peer Gynt,” with 
Grieg’s music; Carolyn Beebe and the 
New York Chamber Music Society; Co- 
lumbia University glee and mandolin 
clubs; the Musurgia Sixteen, Walter 
Henry Hall of Columbia, conductor; 
David Mannes and Clara Mannes violin 
and piano recital; Marcia Van Dresser, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company; 
Henry Oldys, lecture on “Birds and Bird 
Music.” 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Adler, Clarence.—New York, Nov. 11; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 15; Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 21; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 28; New York 
(Hotel Astor), Dee. 1. 

Alda, Frances.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 14 

Arkady, Anne.—Chicago, Nov. 15. 

Baker, Martha Atwood.—Arlington, Mass., 
Nov. 12; Beverly, Mass., Nov. 12. 

Bauer, Harold.—New York (4¢olian Hall), 
Nov. 12 and 18. “s 

ddoe, Mabel.—East Orange, Nov. b; 
BR my Nov. 26; New Haven, Conn., Dec. 3. 

Beebe, Carolyn.—New York (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Nov. 11. to 

Boguslawski, Moses.—New York (Ad#olian 
Hall), Nov. 15. ee 

Buckhout, Mme.—Salamanca, N. X., brad- 
ford, Pa., Oleottville, N. Y., Nov. 14, 15, 16; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 23; Poughkeepsie, Nov. 28. 

utler, Harold L.—Gardner, Nov. 13; Spring 
Hil Kan., Nov. 14; Pleasanton, Kan., Nov. 
i5: Mound City, Kan., Nov. 16; Crestline, 
Kan., Nov. 17; Tonganoxie, Kan., Nov. 20; 
McLouth, Kan., Nov. 21; Eudora, Kan., 
‘ae Wakefield.—Burlington 
an, Charles akefield.—Burlin , 
i 13; Chicago recital (Ziegfeld The- 
ater), Nov. 15; Shreveport, La., Nov. 18; 
Waco, Tex., Nov. 22; Houston, Tex., Nov. 25. 
istie, Winifred.—Hartford (Boston Sym- 
ohare Orchestra), Nov. 13; Morgantown, W. 
Va., Nov. 20; New York, Nov. 25; New York, 
Nov. 27. 
Clemens, Clara.—New York (#olian Hall), 


Nov. 13 


Cole, Ethel Cave.—Watertown, N. /Y., 
Nov. 13. 
Copeland, George.—New York (A®olian 


Hall), Nov. 21; Boston, Nov. 28 

Cornell, Louis.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Nov. 20 

Courborn, Charles M.—Springfield, Mass., 
Be hn York (4¢oli Hall) 

ella.—New Yor olian Hall), 
wee th: Be Paul, Nov. 17; Minneapolis, 
Nov. 18. 

Culp, Julia.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 

Nov. 16, 17. ‘ i ge 

Royal.—Ardmore, la., . 138; 

PO meng a Nov. 17; Detroit, Nov. 21; 
tome, N. ¥., Dec. 13; Cleveland, Dec. 14. — 

Valle, Loretta.—Cornell University 

ii, Nov. 11; Huntington, Pa., Nov. 20; 
Altoona, Pa., Nov. 21. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Poughkeepsie, 
Nov. 20. : 

De Tréville, Yvonne.—Indianapolis, Nov. 12 
(Soloist Symphony Orchestra). ; 

Dimitrieff, Nina.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 11. : 

Ecker, Joseph.—Boston, Mass., Nov. 19 and 
Jan. 1. 

Edvina, Madame.—Winnipeg, Nov. 13; Ed- 
monton, Nov. 16. 

Fanning, Cecil.—New York (A£olian Hall), 
Jan. 19. 

Ferguson 
Dec. 11. ; 

Fiqué, Katherine Noack.—Hoboken, N. J., 
Nov. 12. 

Fiqué, Carl.—Brooklyn, Nov. 12. 

Fischer, Adelaide.—New York 
Hall), Nov. 17. : s 

Friedberg, Carl.—New York, Nov. - aie 

h, Povia.—Cleveland, Nov. 10; Buffalo, 
wan a Pittebursh, Nov. 17; Sewickley, Pa., 
Nov. 20; Detroit, Nov. 22; Chicago recital, 
Nov. 26. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—New York (4®£olian Hall), 
ee it, N 11; Balti 

rison, Mabel.—Detroit, OV. ; ¥ - 
aoe Nov. 21; Chicago, Dec. 7; Lewiston, 
Me., Dec. 15; New York (Oratorio Society), 
Dec, 28-30. ‘ 

Gerard, Frederic.—Chicago, Nov. 11; Mar- 
shalltown, Nov. 13 

Gerhardt, Elena.—New York 
Hall), Dec. 6 , ae a 

eon, Henry.—Lynn (morning), . 15; 
nestare Oe eamadea), Nov. 15; Boston (Steinert 
Hall), Nov. 18; Malden, Nov. 22; Boston 
(Steinert Hall), Nov. 25; St. Albans, ,Vt., 
Nov. 27; Lynn (morning), Nov. 29; Brooklyn 
(night), Nov. 29 aaa 

Gillespie, Lillian Brechemin.—Lecture re- 
cital, Carnegie Chamber Hall, Nov. 11. 

Gluck, Alma.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 11. * 

Gotthelf, Claude.—Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 
13; Philadelphia, Nov. 14; Detroit, Nov. 19, 
20, 21; Cleveland, Nov. 22; New York, 
Nov. 29. 

Granville, Charles Norman. — Piitsburgh 
(Carnegie Hall Recital), Nov. 14. 

Gates. Lucy.—Springfield, Mass., Nov. 12; 
Philadelphia, Nov. 13. 

Gray, Lhevinne.—Kent, O., Nov. 13; St. 
Lao Nov. 14; Columbus, O., Nov. 16; East 
St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 20; Alton, Ill, Nov. 22. 

Guilbert, Yvette—New York (Maxine El- 
liott Theater), Nov. 12, 17, 19, 24, 26. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn (Kismet 
Temple), Nov. 15; East Orange, N. J. 
(Women’s Club House), Nov. 16; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 23, 26; Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 3; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 31. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Clarkdale, Nov. 11. 

Hackett, Arthur.—Boston (afternoon), Dec. 
11; Worcester, Mass. (evening), Dec. 11; 
3oston (Boston Symphony Orchestra), Dec. 
22, 23; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 31. 

Hamlin, George.—Chicago, Nov. 18. 


Harper, Edith Baxter.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
Dec. 10; Westwood, N. J., Dec. 15. 


Harris, George, Jr.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Dec. 1: Andover, Mass. (Woman’s 
Club), Dec. 4; Boston (Steinert Hall), Dec. 6; 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 7; Yonkers, N. Y., 
Dec. 17; Greensburg, Pa., Dec, 24. 


Bernard. — Worcester, Mass., 


(4£olian 


(Carnegie 


Havens, Raymond.—Lawrence, Mass., Nov. 
22; Gardner, Me., Dec. 1; Branford, Conn., 
Dec. 4 

Hemenway, Harriet Sterling.—Newtonville, 
Mass., Nov. 12; Beverly, Mass., Nov. 26; Con- 
cord, N. H., Dec. 28. 

Hemus, Percy.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 20. 

Heyward, Lillian.—Brooklyn (Nightingale 
Club), Nov. 11; Brooklyn (Arion Society), 
Nov. 26; Pittsburgh (Haydn Choral Union), 
Dec. 29. 

Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., Nov. 20. 

Hofmann, Josef.—New York, Nov. 12. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Lynn, Mass., Nov. 14; 
Pawtucket, R. I., Nov. 21; Boston (Copley 
Plaza Hotel), Dec. 19. 

Holterhoff, Leila.a—New York, Nov. 27. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues).—Hacken- 
sack, N. J., Nov. 13; Philadelphia, Nov. 14; 
Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 21; Cleveland, Nov. 22; 
New York, Nov. 29. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Wichita, Kan., Nov. 12. 

Ingram, Frances.—Chicago, Nov. 21. 

Jefferds, Geneva.—Lynn, Mass., Nov. 23. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Marshalltown, Nov. 13; 
New Philadelphia, Nov. 15; Youngstown, O., 
Nov. 16; Warren, Pa., Nov. 17. 

Kellerman, Marcus.—Clarkdale, Nov. 11, 12, 
13, 14; Kansas City. Mo., Nov. 15, 16; Beaver 
Dam, Wis., Nov. 17, 18; Dubuque, lIa., Nov. 
19; Freeport Ill., Nov. 20; Maysville, Ky., Nov. 
21, 22; Richmond, Va., Nov. 23; Dec. 7 

Kouns, Nellie and Sara.—Chicago (recital), 
Dec. 10; Milwaukee, Dec. 12; Chicago, Jan. 3; 
Chicago, Jan. 8 (Lakeview Musical Society). 

Kreidier, Louis.—Nov. 13 to Jan. 20, Chi- 
cago Opera Company; Chicago Apollo Club 
(‘‘Messiah’’), Dec, 31. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Nov. 19. 

Krueger, Adele.—Chicago, Dec. 9. 

Lada.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 20. 

Land, Harold.—Trenton, N. J., Dec. 31. 

Levitzki, Mischa—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 16. 

Levin, Christine.—Brooklyn, Nov. 10. 

Littlefield, Laura.—Danvers, Mass., Nov. 


28; Boston, Dec. 13 and 17 (Handel and Haydn 


Society). , 

Liewellyn, Vida.—Monticello, Ill., Nov. 21. 

Luckstone, Isadore.—New York (Comedy 
Theater), Nov. 22 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York 
(7£olian Hall), Nov. 21. 

Matzenauer, Mme. Margarete.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall). Nov. 22; New York, Dec. 14, 
15 (with New York Philharmonic). 

Menges, Isolde.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Nov. 17. 

Mertens, Alice Louise.—Jersey City, Nov. 21. 

Meyn, Heinrich.—New York, Nov. 14. 

Miller, Christine.—Newark, N. J., Nov. 13; 
Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 21; Chicago (Orchestra 
Hall), Nov. 27; Stoughton, Wis., Nov. 28; 
Mansfield, O., Dec. 4; State College, Pa., Dec. 
8; Boston (Symphony Hall), Dec. 17, 18; Chi- 
cago (Auditorium), Dec. 29, 31. 

Morrisey. Marie.—Philadelphia, Dec. 21! 
(‘‘Messiah’’). 

Moses, Myrtle.—Chicago Opera Company, 
Nov. 13 to Jan. 20. 

Mylott, Eva.—New York (/#olian Hall), 
Nov. 10. 

Neill, Amy.—New York (#olian Hall), 
Nov. 13. 

Northrup, Grace. — Brooklyn, Nov. 10; 
Elizabeth, N. J., ~Nov. 17; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6; Springfield, Mass., 
Dec, 31. 

Ornstein, Leo.—Northampton, Mass., Nov. 
10; Brooklyn, Nov. 12; Winnipeg, Canada, 
Nov. 16; Brandon, Nov. 19. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Philadelphia, Dec. 28. 

Peege, Charlotte. — Providence, R. L., 
Nov. 28. 

Peiton-Jones. Frances.—Washington, Dec. 
1; New York (Columbia University), Dec. 16. 


Persinger, Louis.—Sacramento, Nov. 11; 
San Francisco, Nov. 16. 

Powell, John.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 18. 

Purdy, Constance.—Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 11; 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 13; Erie, Pa., Nov. 14; 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 16; Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Nov. 17. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, Nov. 11; Ossining, N. Y., Nov. 14; 
Malone, N. Y., Nov. 21; Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
Nov. 22; Potsdam, N. Y., Nov. 23. 

Reuter, Rudolph.—Manitowoc, Wis., Nov. 21. 

Roberts, Emma.—Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 21; 
New York (4£olian Hall), Nov. 23. 

Rogers, Frances.—Brooklyn, Nov. 20; New 
York (Comedy Theater), Nov. 22; Boston, 
Dec. 6. 

Russell, Olive.—Boston, Nov. 16. 

Sapin, Cara.—Salem, Mass., Dec. 17; Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Dec. 29. 

Sandby, Herman.—Chicago, Nov. 29. 

Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 30 

Schofield, Edgar.—Winnipeg, Nov. 13; Ed- 
monton, Nov. 16; Calgary, Nov. 20;. Van- 
couver, B. C., Nov. 23 

Schutz, Christine.—Rome, N. Y., Nov. 20; 
Newark, N.. J., Nov. 28; Newark, Feb. 20; 
Philadelphia, Feb. 28; St. Louis, April 18. 

Seagle, Oscar.—Northfield, Minn., Nov. 10; 
Faribault, Minn., Nov. 11; Fargo, N. D., Nov. 
16; Sioux Falls, S. D., Nov. 17; Omaha, 
Nov. 19. 

Sembrich, Marcella.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 21. 

Seydel, Irma.—Mansfield, Mass., Nov. 20; 
Somerville, Mass., Nov. 21; Boston, Nov. 26; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 3; New Bedford, 
Mass., Dec. 4; Fall River, Dec. 5; Boston, 
Dec. 6. 

Sharlow, Myrna.—Decatur, Ill., Jan. 26. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Providence, R, L., 
Nov, 12; Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 17. 

Sliker, J. Ellsworth.—Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
Nov. 13; Washington, N. J., Nov. 21; Strouds- 
burg, Pa., Dec. 5 

Spalding, Albert. — Cornell University 
(Ithaca), Nov. 11; Evanston, Ill., Nov. 14; 
Yale University, Nov. 16; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 18: New York (¢olian 
Hall), Nov. 19; Altoona, Pa., Nov. 21; Middle- 
town, O., Nov. 23; Cleveland, Nov. 24; Har- 
vard University, Nov. 27; New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 29; Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 
1; New York (4®olian Hall), Dec. 2. 

Stephenson, Arnolde.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Dec. 7. 

Stiles, Vernon.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov, 16. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Richmond, Va., 
Nov. 22. 

Sundelius, Marie.—New York (Metropolitan 
Opera), Nov. 13; New York (Astor), Nov. 28. 

Thibaud, Jacques.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 16. 

Tsianina, Princess.—Burlington, Ia., Nov. 
13; Chicago recital (Ziegfeld Theater), Nov. 
15; Shreveport, La., Nov. 18; Waco, Tex., 
Nov. 22; Houston, Tex., Noy. 25. 

Turpin, H. B.—New York (A¢%olian Hall), 
Jan. 19. 

Van ODresser, 
Nov.. 13 

Van Vliet, Cornelius.—Minneapolis, Dec. 1. 

White, James Westley.—Raleigh, N. C., 
Dec, 7 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Taunton, Mass., 
Nov. 14; Boston, Nov. 21 (Apoll Club); 
Brockton, Mass., Nov. 28. 


Bloomfield.—Minneapolis, 


Marcia.—Chicago Opera, 


Zeisler, Farnie 


Nov. 3 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Club.—Newtonville, Mass., Nov. 12; 
Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 13; Roxbury, Mass., 
Nov. 14; Dorchester, Mass., Nov. 16; Somer- 
ville, Mass., Nov. 17. 

















Gregor A. Gaitz-Hocky 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 29.—Gregor A. 
Gaitz-Hocky, violinist, died to-day in Los 
Angeles, at the home of Capt. and Mrs. 
Herman Huiscamp. He came to Amer- 
ica with the French Opera Company, 
playing in New Orleans about ten years 
ago. For several years he was in New 
York, playing at the Knickerbocker and 
Plaza hotels. Mr. Hocky’s mother was a 
Polish countess and his father a Rus- 
sian. He was born in Petrograd and 
educated in Berlin. Being in Germany 
at the opening of the war, he returned to 
America to give concerts and drifted to 
Los Angeles, being unable to return to 
Germany, where his wife is. She is in 
Brandenburg, and probably will not get 
the letter telling of her husband’s death 
tor a month or two. At the time of his 
illness Mr. Gaitz-Hocky was under con- 
tract to direct a Russian orchestra at the 
U. S. Grant Hotel, at San Diego. 

W. F. G. 


Friedrich Gernsheim 


BERLIN, Sept. 17.—Friedrich Gerns- 
heim is dead at the age of seventy-seven. 
He was one of the foremost music 
masters of the country. Both in creative 
style and in form, Gernsheim was the 


distinguished, mature artist, who, if not 
exactly hide-bound by the classical, was 
far from being either an impressionist 
or a futurist. His exceptional taste al- 
lowed him to be progressive without ever 
becoming eccentric. In Holland he came 
to be considered one of the foremost au- 
thorities in music, and was frequently al- 
luded to as “The Dutch Brahms.” He 
was born in Worms in 1839. Among his 
many excellent compositions may be men- 
tioned as the most successful his two 
symphonies in G Minor and B Flat. 
Heart trouble was the cause of his pass- 
ing. 0. P. J. 


Adolph Schwickardi 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 1.—Adolph 
Schwickardi, who for thirty years was a 
leader in musical life in New Haven, 
died at the home of his son in New 
York, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Professor Schwickardi was for several 
years director of the Arion Society, and 
was at one time organist of St. Mary’s 
and St. John’s Churches. He was a com- 
poser of religious music. He was for 
years a member of the New Haven Or. 
chestra and played the viola. While in 
New York he was a member of the Dam- 
rosch Orchestra when it was directed 
by the elder Damrosch. W. E. C. 


Thomas Osborne Marks 


Thomas Osborne Marks, Mus. D., or- 
ganist of Armagh Cathedral, Armagh, 
Ireland, died on Sept. 12 at the age of 
seventy-one. He was a pupil of Robert 
Turle, whom he succeeded as organist 
in the cathedral. His elder brother, Dr. 
J. C. Marks, was organist of Cork Cathe- 
dral for many years. Dr. Thomas O. 
Marks was graduated as Mus. B. at Ox- 
ford in 1870, and received the Mus. D of 
Dublin in 1874. 


_Biltmore Musicales.—Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (morning), Nov. 10. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
Concerts (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 30: Dec. 2. 

Boston Sextet Club.—Columbus, Ind., Nov. 
10; Bloomington, Ill., Nov. 11; Frankfort, Ind., 
Nov. 13; Holland, Mich., Nov. 14: Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., Nov. 15; Herkimer, N. Y., Nov. 
17; Hudson Falls, N. Y., Nov. 20. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Milwaukee. 
Nov. 13; Oak Park, Nov. 20: Milwaukee, Nov. 
27; Orchestra Hall, Nov. 30; Milwaukee, Dec. 
4; Madison, Dec. 5; Cleveland, Dec. 12; Chi- 
cago, Dec. 14; Milwaukee, Dec. 18; Chicago, 
Dec. 28, 29. 


Cincinnatl Symphon Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 10, 11. " J — 
_ Criterion Quartet.—Beethoven Club, New 
York, Nov. 11; Ossining, N. Y., Nov. 14 
Brooklyn, Nov. 19; Malone, N. Y., Nov. 21: 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., Nov. 22: Potsdam, N. Y.., 
Nov. 23; Maplewood, N. J.; Chaminade Club: 
of Brooklyn. 


_Elsa Fischer String Quartet.—Bloomfield, 
Nov. 13; Newark, Nov. 17: Brooklyn, Nov. 25. 
Flonzaley Quartet.—New York oli: 
Hall), Nov. 28; Dec. 29. nem 


Gamble Concert Party.—Lamar, S. C., Nov. 
14; Cape Girardeau, Mo., Dec. 8; Lafayette, 
La., Dec. 12; Jennings, La., Dec. 14; Port 
Arthur, Tex., Dec. 16. 


Kneisel Quartet.—New York (Zoli ‘ 
Nov. 14; Dee & ork (4¢olian Hall), 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra Conduc- 
+ 24 Socal Tandler).—Los Angeles, one Nov. 


Mannes David and Clara.x—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Nov. 11 


Margulies Trio.—New York Dolis 
Nov. So rk (A®olian Hall), 


Minneapolis Symphon Orchestra.—Minn- 
eapolis, Nov. 17; Dec. Y 16, 39; Nev. ery 
19, 26; Dec. 3; Young People’s Concerts: Fri- 
day afternoons, Nov. 10; Dec. 8. 

'New_ Chamber Music Society.—New York 
City (Columbia University), Nov. i Samant. 
N. J., Nov. 28; Newark, N. J., Dec. 18. 


Orchestral Society of New York.—N ‘k 
(Cort Theater), Dec. 10; Feb. 11. ew Yor! 


People’s Symphony Concerts.—New York 
eon Irving High School), Nov. Mya: 
ec. 29, 


Philharmonic Society of New York —(Car- 
negie Hall), (Mischa Elman, ist 
12 16, 17 ot, SF man, soloist), Nov. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra.—Walton, N. 
Y., Nov. 18; Toronto, Canada, Nov. 14; Ot- 
tawa, Canada, Nov. 15; Quebec, Canada, Nov. 
16; Montreal, Canada, Nov. 17; Burlington. 
4 Nov. 18; Warren, Pa., Nov. 20; Franklin, 
Pa., Nov. 21; Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 22; 
Uniontown, Pa., Nov. 23; Clarksburg, W. Va.. 
Nov. 24; Marietta, O., Nov. 24; Huntington, 
W. Va., Nov. 25; Norfolk, Va., Nov. 27: 
ae, Pot ss ‘4 28; Roanoke, Va., Nov. 

» Spartanburg, N. C., Nov. 30; E 2 
N. C., Dec. 2; New York, Dec. 3° a 


San Carlo Grand Opera Compan —St 
Louis, Nov. 11; Kansas City, Mo., te 
Salina, Kan., Nov. 16-17; Wichita, Kan., Nov 
18-20; Hutchinson, Kan., Nov. 21-22: Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Nov. 23-24. ‘ 


Sinshelmer Quartet.—New York (Ethic: 
Culture School), Nov. 23: P ni SEY AIail, 
stentes ag “+ a: _* 4 a (Markee Mu- 

. C. 4 ew Yo ic , 
Senet. Des rk (Ethical Culture 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis 
Nov. 12; Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 13; Columbia. 
Mo., Nov. 14; St. Louis, Nov. 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 
26; East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 28: St.’ Louis. 
Dec. 1, 2, 3; Urbana, Ill, Dec. 4; Lafayette, 
rae, Fog Bt Greencnatie, Ind., Dec. 6; Day- 

, O., Dec. 7; St. uis, Dec. 10, 16, 
17, 22, 23, 24, 29, 30, 31. edie: 


Symphony Society of New York.—XZolian 
Hall, Nov. 10, 12 (Harold Bauer, soloist) 
Nov. 19; Carnegie Hall, New York, Nov. 25 
New York (A£olian Hall), Nov. 24-26. 


Tollefsen Trio.—Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 13. 


White Trumpet Quartet, Edna.—Brooklyn, 
Nov. 12, 19, 21, 26; New York, Dec. 7, 24, 31. 


Young People’s Symphony Concert.—New 
York (Carnegie Hall, ie. %8. 


_Zoeliner Quartet, — Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Nov, 13; Peru, Ind., Nov. 14; Athens, O., Nov. 
15; Bluffton, O., Nov. 16; Oxford, O., Nov. 17: 
Cincinnati, O., Nov. 18: Maryville, Mo. 
Nov. 24. 





Hempel Given a Merited Ovation by Her 
Pittsburgh Hearers 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 6.—Another 
large audience attended the third of the 
Heyn series of concerts last Friday night, 
when Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano, 
appeared in a most delightful program at 
Carnegie Music Hall. She was in splen- 
did voice and sang with beauty of tonal 
quality, and rare technical finish. The 
aria “Ah Non Credea” from Bellini’s 
“Sonnambula” proved to be exceptionally 
delightful from every standpoint. Her 
encores were numerous, and these in 
themselves of the highest musical inter- 
est. The distinguished singer was given 
a splendid ovation which was in every 
sense merited. E.C.S 





Adrift in Sinking Boat, Conductor Spar- 
gur of Seattle Swims to Safety 


SEATTLE, Wash., Nov. 6.—Adrift in a 
sixteen-foot launch for twelve hours, 
John M. Spargur, conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, narrowly escaped 
drowning in Puget Sound last week. Mr. 
Spargur started in the boat for his home 
on Bainbridge Island, when the launch 
struck a rock. His engine refused to 
work, and the tide carried him out to- 
ward the sea. He managed to paddle the 
sinking boat and swim to shore. Mr. 
Spargur has recovered from the shock. 

A. W. R. 





May Peterson, the soprano, from the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, on Oct. 27, sang 
at the University Church in Des Moines, 
to do honor to Dr. L. M. Bartlett, the 
veteran musical manager. 
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DEVICE FIXES PITCH, ASSURING 
ORCHESTRA’S “PLAYING IN TUNE” 














Los Angeles Symphony Direc 
tor Using Instrument Con- 
trived by Chicago Inventor— 
‘“‘Tonometer” Sets 438 as Vi- 
bration Standard and Indicates 
Precise Intonation 


OS ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 6.—Adolf 
Tandler, conductor of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, adopted a 
unique means of assuring accurate tun- 
ing of instruments in his orchestra. He 


has found the primary difficulty of “play- 
ing in tune” to be in the fact that the 
instruments are not tuned exactly to- 
gether. They may vary only a few vibra- 
tions per second, but that is enough to 
displease the sensitive ear. Some time 
ago Mr. Tandler was in consultation with 
J. C. Deagan of Chicago, the inventor 
and manufacturer of instruments, a man 
who has travelled extensively in foreign 
countries to secure examples of rare in- 
struments. 

Mr. Deagan suggested the construction 
of an instrument which would exemplify 
minute differences in pitch, and recently 
Mr. Tandler received a device built on 
this plan. It is on the Glockenspiel or- 
der, consisting of six accurately tuned 
bars, with a sound reinforcement and 
struck by a padded hammer. These bars 
are tuned in the following order: 435 
vibrations, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440. 
Though the 435 is the so-called “inter- 
national” pitch, no orchestra uses it, 
owing to the fact that the European in- 
strument makers do not confine them- 
selves to that pitch. 


Standard Vibrations 


Mr. Tandler has adopted 438 as his 
standard. Striking any two of the bars 
simultaneously presents the “beat” prom- 
inently to the ear, and a pendulum is at- 
tached to the instrument which gives the 
time in seconds. By counting the num- 
ber of beats to the second, the divergence 
from the lower of the two pitches is 
established. 

Striking the two bars on the instru- 
ment is the method of illustrating to the 
player the difference in pitch. It then 
devolves upon him. to correct his error 
by rectifying his ear. When a man tunes 
to 440 and thinks it is 438, this instru- 
ment serves to show him the discrepancy. 

Mr. Tandler has suggested to Mr. 
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Adolf Tandler, Conductor of the Los Angeles. Symphony, Sounding the “Tono- 
meter” to Set the Pitch for a Rehearsal of the Orchestra 


Deagan the name “tonometer” for the in- 
strument, which may come into use 
wherever it is essential to demonstrate 
either discrepancy or accuracy of pitch. 


Mr. Tandler introduced the instrument 
at his first orchestra rehearsal for this 
season’s concert and finds it of much 
service. WwW. F.: <. 





FRIEDBERG HEARD AS 


Pianist Plays Beethoven Concerto 
—Saint-Saens Symphony 
Superbly Read 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor. Concert, 
Aeolian Hall, afternoon, Nov. 5. Soloist, 
Carl Friedberg, pianist. The program: 


(a) Chorale and Funeral March, (b) 
Air de Ballet from “Les Perses,” Xavier 
Leroux; Concerto for Piano, in C Minor, 
Beethoven, Mr. Friedberg; Symphony in 
C Minor, Saint-Saéns. 


Frieda Hempel’s indisposition enabled 
Mr. Friedberg to make his first New 
York appearance of the season some- 
thing before his time. The audience last 
Sunday adjudged him a thoroughly ac- 
ceptable substitute for the soprano who 
had originally been billed as soloist of 
the day and rewarded him with a hand- 
some show of enthusiasm. Of Beetho- 
ven’s early and quasi-Mozartean con- 
certo that one hears so seldom nowadays, 
the pianist furnished a _ performance 
-that, if not remarkably imaginative, was 


YAMROSCH SOLOIST 


clean-cut, admirably articulated and at 
all moments maintained within the 
bounds of its proper frame. The melo- 
dic figuration and the cadenzas of the 
first and third movements Mr. Friedberg 
uttered with crispness and brilliancy. 

Xavier Leroux’s funeral march and 
air de ballet, composed as part of some 
incidental music for an adaptation of the 
Aeschylean “Persians” are honest, well- 
written affairs and doubtless’ well 
adapted to their purpose. The march is 
sonorous and finely climaxed and the 
more interesting of the two, though 
neither is distinctive nor, in the signal 
sense, important music. 

Mr. Damrosch gave a magnificent 
reading of Saint-Saéns’s symphony, as 
fine a one as we can recall. A strange 
work this. For all its imposing magnifi- 
cence and ingenuity of plan, for all its 
solidity of structure and effect, its in- 
numerable felicities of scholarly compo- 
sition, its serious intent, it fails to strike 
fire, and, while eliciting unlimited re- 
spect, evokes no deep or essentially hu- 
man response. There is a dryness of 
heart that stands in striking contrast 
to the spiritual radiance of another 
French symphonic work of about thesame 
period—the Symphony of César Franck 


—or, to take even a lesser instance, of 
the one by Ernest Chausson, which was 
heard in this city only twenty-four hours 
earlier. Bu. F. F. 


—— 





Mme. Muzio Sails on Saturday 


Mme. Claudia Muzio, the newly en- 
gaged prima donna of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, cabled General Mana- 
ger Gatti-Casazza last Saturday that she 
would leave Europe this Saturday for 
New York. Mr. Gatti-Casazza hopes to 
be able to announce her American début 
during the third week of the season. 


PADEREWSKI PLAYS 
MOST ELOQUENTLY 


His Recital Reaches Depths of 
Emotional Expression—Has 


Many Encores 


PADEREWSKI, piano recital, Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 5. The program: 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Bach; 
Sonata “Appassionata,’ Beethoven; Fantasie 
in C Major, Op. 17, Schumann; G Minor Bal- 
lade, two Nocturnes, three Etudes, Mazurka 
and Valse in A Flat, Chopin. 


No chronicle of a Paderewski recital, 
however impassioned, can adequately 
convey the spiritual quality or the sheer 
romantic beauty that is still manifest in 
the playing of the master. Seldom, if 
ever, has the playing of the Polish pian- 
ist been more inspired or re2zched more 
profound depths of emotional expression. 

In the Chopin group it was as if the 
Polish composer were crying his sor- 
rows through the medium of the Polish 
interpreter. Paderewski strikes a _ ro- 
mantic, lyric note, permeated with a 
strange sadness that might well person- 
ify the suffering of a whole race. One 
forgets beauty of phrasing and perfec- 
tion of melodic line, technical mastery 
and dexterity, while listening to playing 
that does not seem to be the work of 
human hands. 

The “Appassionata” Sonata was elo 
quently performed and conceived on a 
scale larger than the limitations of the 
pianoforte ordinarily permit. At the 
close of the program Mr. Paderewski 
was actorded an ovation that is seldom 
the lot of an artist appearing before 
the public to-day. The biggest audience 
of the season applauded and cheered even 
after the pianist had responded gener- 
ously with eight encores. H. B 





MIRIAM ARDINI’S RECITAL 


A Voice of Exceptional Beauty Re- 
vealed to New Yorkers 


Miriam Ardini, the young lyric so- 
prano, who has made a number of sig- 
nally successful operatic appearances in 
Boston and e!sewhere, was heard in re- 
cital at the Cort Theater, New York, last 
Sunday evening. She had an interesting 
program of songs by Bach, Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, Chausson, Paladilhe, Georges, 
Tschaikowsky, Zandonai, von Hausegger, 
Kramer, Scott, Kernochan, Verdi and 
others. 

Miss Ardini is blessed with a lovely 
voice—unquestionably one of the best 
heard here of late—a voice remarkable 
for its purity of timbre and splendidly 
schooled. It adapts itself at will to the 
severest exactions of the florid style and 
in the “Ernani involami” air the young 
woman demonstrated her skill in deliver- 
ing fioriture of a most elaborate charac- 
ter with exceptional agility and ease. 
Songs necessitating the more sustained 
and reposeful style, she delivered un- 
derstandingly, with finished phrasing and 
good taste in general. A versatile and 
musical singer, Miss Ardini’s attainments 
should insure her a warm welcome when- 
ever she elects to appear in New York. 
Such a welcome was accorded her last 
Sunday. 

William Reddick accompanied her very 
efficiently. ie a A 





Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Office 27 Union Square New York 





Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


P I A N O S Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


c KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 526-536 Niagara Street 
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